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BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


MAY 1, 1837. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE “DUBLIN REVIEW,” AND LUTHER'S TRANSLATION 
OF THE BIBLE. 


In the second number of the “ Dublin Review,” there is an article 
headed, “ Versions of the Scripture,” in which the writer has thought 
proper to touch upon a great number of important and totally distinct 
questions: the rule of faith held by protestants,—the readiness of the 
Romish church to translate and circulate the Bible under those restric- 
tions which they may think proper,—the principles on which transla- 
tions ought to be made,—and the accuracy of certain protestant 
versions. Perhaps at some future time it may be well to recur to 
each of these subjects; but the article in question hardly farnishes 
sufficient occasion for taking up any of the three first in the way in 
which they should be done to be done satisfactorily. In the mean- 
time, however, as an evidence of the skill and the spirit with which 
the reviewer has set about his task, a few remarks will here be offered 
relative to his strictures on one of the protestant versions,—the one, 
indeed, on which he seems to have bestowed most attention,—that of 
Luther. 
Of this he says— 


“ We do not know what meaning Mr. Horne attaches to the word, when he says, 
that not even the enemies of Luther durst charge him with ignorance of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages ; nor do we conceive that, in considering the merit of a work, 
itis a matter of much moment whether the author err from ignorance or malice. 
But we do know, that the charge of ignorance has been made—and not very unfre- 
quently ; and that while numbers have been found to accuse Luther of wilful mis- 
translation, even his warmest admirers will find it very difficult, in some individual 
instances, to defend him from the charge of inaccuracy, whatever may have been its 
cause. No person, who knows the feelings which Luther and Zuingle cherished for 
each other, will be surprised to find Zuingle charging him with ‘ changing and re- 
changing the word of God ;’ nor could it, perhaps, be expected that he should escape 
the censure of that unsparing and inexorable critic, Simon. But it is more remark- 
able that Sebastian Munster did not hesitate to accuse the all-powerful reformer ; 
and it speaks badly for the accuracy of his version, that the Dutch Bible, translated 
from his German, was formally condemned by a decree of the synod of Dort, [a. p. 


§ . ( y i j i ' ; 
18-19] by which it was also enacted, that a new version from the ce cuanto: ee 
undertaken in its stead.” 
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The reviewer, however, prefers to general assertions “ producing a 
few specimens from Luther’s own work, that each may compare them 
with the original, and form his own judgment accordingly.” He 
chooses them, he says, “ from the New Testament, the original of 
which is more generally understood.” I shall take the liberty of fol- 
lowing him through his examination, and observe whether the censure 
which he passes on Luther does not recoil upon his own head. 


“In the first epistle to the Corinthians, chapter 9, ver. 5, we read [ Douay ver. 
sion, |—‘ Have we not power to lead about a woman, a sister, as well as the rest of 
the apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas ?’— 

“This is a verbal translation of the Greek text. 


“ M ’ , ’ , > X " Ld | 
n obx tyopev tEovctay adeXony yuvatca weprayey; we Kat ot ovros 
drocrodot kat ot ddeXpot Tov Kupiov cat Knoac ; 


“The word yvyy, as every one knows, sometimes means * woman’ in general; 
sometimes is restricted to the signification ‘wife.’ Its meaning, therefore, must be 
determined by cireumstances ; but here it is sufficiently evident. St. Paul asks the 
question obviously in reference both to Barnabas and himself. He has commenced 
the chapter in the singular number, and he resumes it in the thirteenth verse. If 
there could be a doubt, as to the force of the plural here, it would be removed by the 
following verse, in which the ‘have we not power,’ is resolved by the unequivocal 
words, ‘ Barnabas and I alone have we not power?’ Speaking there of two husbands, 
surely he would have introduced two wives also; and does it not follow, for a con- 
trary reason, that when he spoke not of two, but one, yuvatxa, he means not a wife, 
but an attendant matron, who was to provide for the necessities both of the apostle 
and his companion? From this single observation—but still more from the general 
tone of the argument, by which the apostle enforces this right, it appears to us all but 
evident, that the meaning of yuvy cannot be ‘wife.’ There is nobody, at least, whe 
will not acknowledge that it is extremely doubtful. The authorized version, not- 
withstanding, following in the steps of Beza, has rendered it, ‘ a sister a wife.’ But 
this was not enough for Luther. Doubtless, he looked upon it as still obscure, and 
he relieves his readers from ell uncertainty, by rendering it— 


*** Haben wir nicht Macht eine Schwester zum Weibe mit umbher zu fubren, wie 
die andern apostel, und des Herrn Briider, und Kephas ?’ 


“ Weibe by itself was not sufficiently defined. He settles the point, by adding zum 
Weibe, ‘for a wife,’ or ‘as a wife.’ 

“** }HIave we not power to lead about a sister as a wife like the other apostles,’ &e, 
Fortunately, the state of life from which he chose his own belpmate rendered any 
further change in the text unnecessary. The character, Schwester-weibe, without the 
smallest alteration, is perfectly applicable to the professed nun, sister Catherine.” 


Now, even granting for the moment that a translator is bound to 
retain all the obscurities which the original presents,—not to a learned 
reader, but to a person only acquainted with the vernacular; still, 
even to this utterly false principle the reviewer is not true. The 
Douay version is not a verbal translation of the Greek text. A verbal 
translation of the Greek text would be: “ Have we not power to lead 
about a sister, a woman, as well as the rest of the apostles,” &c. The 
Donay version is a verbal translation ;—not, indeed, of the printed 
Greek text; not of a single one out of the multitude of extant Greek 
manuscripts; not of the form in which the passage is cited by the 
fathers; not of any one of the numerous old versions ; but—of the 
printed Vulgate, and one Latin manuscript.* 


ee es 


* The MS. is the Codex Harleianus, 1772. The reading by the first hand ® 


mulierem sororem, which has been altered by a subsequent one to sororem mulierem 
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It certainly cannot be proved to mathematical demonstration that 
yuraixa, in any given passage, is to be translated wife and not woman ; 
but that it should be so rendered here, is not only shewn y , the 
avalogies of language, but rendered probable by the interpretations of 
the early fathers. If St. Paul had not intended the word yuraixa to 
qualify adeAgjv, he would not have subjoined it. "Adedgy, by itself, 
would signify “a woman who is a sister’ —i. e., “a Christian woman.” 
So St. Paul uses it just before in this very epistle, vee vii. 15.) So 
St. James uses it in his epistle, aa ii. 15.) A sister, a woman,” 
is an expression which the unlearned reader could not possibly under- 
stand, although the learned reader could not possibly mistake it. 
Luther, therefore, conceived himself justified in forsaking the latter, to 
give the meaning of the passage, of which the Douay version gives 
neither the meaning nor the letter. 

That in this instance the word was taken to mean «wife in the 
earliest ages, appears from the fact, that Clemens Alexandrinus* ap- 
plies this passage (whether rightly or not does not affect the question) 
to prove that St. Paul was a married man. “ Peter and Philip,” says 
he, “ were fathers of families, and Philip married his daughters to two 
husbands. And even Paul does not hesitate, in a certain epistle, to 
speak of his own consort (evfvyor), whom he did not carry about, to 
save the incumbrance of attendance, (cu rd rij¢ Urnpeciag évoradée,’’?) 
and then proceeds to quote this passage, ‘Tertullian, in onet of his 
treatises, cites the text as a proof that it was lawful for the apostles 
to marry; and in another,} he quotes it in these terms: non enim 
habemus potestatem UXORES cireumducendi, sicut ceteri apostoli et Cephas ? 
Have we not the power of leading about wives, as the other apostles 
and Cephas? The reason that St. Paul uses the singular number, 
“awife,”’ and yet the plural number, “we,’’ obviously is, that although 
he had probably left a wife at home, (see the passage from Clemens 
quoted above, and compare 1 Cor. vii. 7—32; 2 Cor, xi. 28,) he 
makes the cause of his companion his own. Unquestionably, the ad- 
ditional expense of maintaining the women was the point of which 
the Corinthians complained ; yet this very circumstance, if there were 
no other reasons, would make it more probable that these were wives 
than merely slaves; for such would “an attendant matron, to provide 
for the necessities both of the apostle and his companion,” have been 
in the days of St. Paul, although, doubtless, the imagination of the re- 
Viewer represents her in the light of “a professed nun.” Christianity, 
although it swallowed up all the relations of civil life in the one great 
feeling that all men were the redeemed of Christ, and prepared the 
Way in course of time to the amelioration of them, yet did not direct} 
destroy them. A Christian slave of a Christian master, although 
viewed as a brother, did not cease to be a slave, and would not. be 
more chargeable than if both had been pagans. 

We now proceed to the next instance selected by the reviewer. 


hho eee 


* Stromatt. iii, § 52, 53. + De Exhortat. Castit. § 8, 
+ De Monogamia, § 8. 
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'“ After such an instance as the preceding, we can appreciate the motive from 
which he translated the following text, (1 ‘Tim. iii. 12 :) 


“ Atagovos iorwoay pag yuvatcesg avdpec, Texywy Kaw Mpoisrapevor Kat rwy 
iStwy dikwy. 


“* Let the deacons be the husbands of one wife, who rule well their children and 
their own houses.’ 


* The obvious tendency of this precept—one which is also applied to the bishops~ 
is, to exclude from the ministry those who had been twice married, and to make it 
a‘siné qua non’ that they should be ‘husbands of but one wife.’ Not that they 
should be married. It is not there the precept lies; but, that they should not have 


entered that state a second time. But Luther's version is more conformable to his 
own views. 


“* Die Diener, lass einen jeglichen seyn eines Weibes Mann, die ihren Kindern 
wohl vorstehen und ihren eigenen Haiisern,’ 
*** Let the deacons be (einen jeglichen) each the husband of one wife,’ &c. 


“ Thus be changes a mere negative condition into a direct precept—the precept 
which he so often repeated, and which he illustrated so well in his own person. 

“In the verse immediately preceding (1ith,) there is another instance of the dex. 
terity with which he avails himself of the words of scripture to bear out a favourite 
point. It is a small matter, but a straw will point the direction of the current. St. 
Paul had been giving instructions as to the qualifications of the deacon. In the I Ith 
verse he adds : 


“ Tuvacacg woavtwe cepvac, pn CraBodrxe, ynpareove, miorag iv Tact. 

*** The women in like manner chaste, not slanderers, but sober, faithful in all 
things.’ 

“ This was a favourable opportunity ; and accordingly, he translates it— 


*** Desselbigen gleichen, ihre Weiber sollen ehrbar seyn, nicht Léasterinnen, 
niichtern, treu in allen Dingen.’ 


“* * Like themselves their wives shall be,’ &e.—(Ihre Weiber. ) 

‘* Granting that St. Paul, conformably with the early discipline, might have given 
a precept, such as that which Luther translated, is that enough to warrant the trans- 
lator in affixing to the words a meaning which they do not bear? Had he said, ra¢ 
yvvacac avTwy, or even Tag yuvvatcac, there might have been some colour for the 
translation. But yvvatcag, without the article, undefined and indeterminate, even 
granting that it might signify ‘wives,’ does not mean, nor should it be translated, 
* their wives,’ ” 

At the reviewer's misinterpretation of the expression—jud¢ yuvatcis 
uivdpec—* husbands of one wife,” one does not much wonder ; but the 
blunder in the interpretation of the German version would be almost 
inconceivable, if it were not paralleled immediately afterwards by an 
equally gross one. Luther’s words do not bear the meaning the re- 
viewer assigns to them, but merely forbid the possession of more than 
one wife. If they are verbally translated into English, an ambiguous 
form results, which may bear the meaning the reviewer attributes to 
the German ; although an Englishman wishing to express this would 
probably say, either “let each of the deacons be the husband of one 
wife;’’ or, “let the deacons be husbands, each of one wife.’ In the 
German, however, there is no such ambiguity ; nothing but the pro- 
hibition of polygamy can, for an instant, be understood from them." 








* The use of the German words, jeder, jegliche, &c., is analogous to that of the 
Greek ixagrog and its derivatives. The English reader will perceive the difference 
between them and the word which denotes ail (alle, rayrec,) with tolerable distinc 
ness, from Isaiah, liii. 6. Wir gingen alle in der Irre, wie Schafe, ein jeglicher sabe 
auf seinen Wege. We have adl gone astray, like sheep ; each has turned to his own w8y- 
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As for the eleventh verse, which the reviewer presently cites, most 
persons will think ¢hetr wives (Ihre Weiber) as good a translation as 
the wives, and a better one than the women. St. Paul obviously ap- 
plies his remark entirely to the bishops and deacons, and their families, 
as is plain from the whole tenour of the passage ; and so it was under- 
stood in the earliest times.* But the words, “ like themselves,’’ are 
due to the “Dublin Reviewer,” who mistakes Dessedbigen. gleichen 
(«« likewise” weavrwe) for Derselbigen gleichen, which would mean 
like them—i.e., the said bishops and deacons. And the ignorance 
exhibited by this blunder is, perhaps, the only argument sufficiently 
strong to prevent us from attributing such perversions of Luther's 
meaning as we have already noticed, and still more one which we 
shall presently notice, to something worse than ignorance. 


« But the most remarkable case of all, is that with which he has been so often 
charged, ( Romans, iii. 28 : ) 

“ AoyiZopeba ody, mioret CixacacOat avOpwroy ywptc ipywy vour, 

“* For we account a man to be justified by faith without the works of the law,’ 


“ This text was the strong hold of his favourite doctrine—justification by faith 
alone. But it would appear he did not look upon it as sufficiently strong, for he ren- 
ders it— 


“* So halten wir es nun, dass der Mensch gerecht werde, oline des Gesetzes Werke, 
allein durch das Glauben.’ 


. . . . , 
“* Hence we maintain that a man becomes righteous without the deeds of the 


law, through faith alone;’ or, to follow the order of the German words, ‘ alone 
through faith.’ 


* The particle allein, is utterly destitute of foundation in the text. In itself it is 
sufficiently unequivocal. But when it is recollected, that it was used by Luther in 
opposition tu the clause, ohne des Gesetzes Werke; and as he himself professes, with 
the full knowledge that it is not found either in the Greek or Latin, there cannot be 


the smallest doubt as to its tendency, and the intention of the translator scarcely 
admits of more.” 


The word allein, which forms the ground of this violent attack upon 
the great reformer, is used in German in two distinct ways. ‘The 
first of these it is in which the word is used in the passage cited 
by the reviewer, In this case it may sometimes be rendered by the 
word “only ;” always, perhaps, by the word “but.” It opposes the 
clause to which it is prefixed to that which has preceded; but the 
Opposition is not one of contrariety. When this is the case, another 
word (sondern) is used. Thus—er wollte gern, ALLEIN er kann es 
nicht, (he would be glad to do it, bué he cannot.) Luther’s version— 
“So we hold, then, that man is justified independently of the works 
of the law, only (or but) by faith,’—is so far from putting faith into 
an opposition of contrariety to works of the law, that it implicitly 
denies such contrariety, by the use of the word allein instead of 
sondern, which would imply such an opposition. But the extent to 
which the reviewer has perverted the passage cannot be fully appre- 
ciated, until we have said a few words on the other sense of the word 


—.— 





_ * The Armenian version has “their wives,” and not “ the wives ;” which, although 
it ts no argument that the translator found a different reading from the received 


one in the MSS. which he used, does prove the way in which the passage was at that 
“ume commonly understood. 
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allein, Yor this word is not merely a conjunction, but an adverb ; and 
in this latter use it makes very different sense of a sentence, according 
to the place it holds in it. Thus, allein den Wein trink Ich, is very 
different in its meaning from den Wein allein trink Ich. The former 
means, “1 drink only wine’’—i.e., I drink no beer, ale, &c. The 
latter means, “1 drink wine alone’’—i. e., without mixture of water, 
&c. Now the reviewer appears, first of all, to have thought that the 
word allein was, in this passage, an adverb, and not a conjunction; 
and, secondly, to have forgotten that allein durch das Glauben is very 
far from the same thing with durch das Glauben allein. If the word 
could be here taken as an adverb, the sense which the reviewer attri. 
butes to Luther would require the order, durch das Glauben allein, 
“through faith alone”—i.e., through faith, which is nothing but cre. 
dence, But the words, in the order in which they are used, could not 
bear any such meaning: they would affirm that the works of the law 
are not essential to salvation, as a co-ordinate cause with faith; but 
they would not convey the slightest notion, (as the reviewer's transla- 
tion, combined with his note, would make us believe,) that the faith 
which saves is not as naturally followed by works of holiness as 
healthy fruits are produced from a healthy tree.* 

There is only one other instance quoted by the reviewer, and it is, 
among all that he has selected, although he himself lays the least 
stress upon it, that in which the German translation is least faithful to 
the meaning of the Greek original. It is, Romans, iv. 6—xaOarep cat 
Aafid Néyee roy paxaptopov Tov avOpwrov, @ 6 Ode oyierae Cexacoovryy, 
xwpic Eoywy. ‘This passage is ill translated in all the authorized ver- 
sions. Our own is— 

** Even as David also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works.” 

The Douay version— 

** As David also termeth the blessedness of a man to whom God reputeth justice 
without works,” 

Luther’st— 


“ In which sense David also saith that happiness is only that man’s unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness independently of doing works.” 


In all three of the cases, the meaning of the word paxapiopdc has 





* The voluntary or involuntary confusion of these two distinct subjects, “ Works 
considered as the natural effects of Christian faith,’ and © Works considered as con- 
stituting a ground of salvation independent of Christian faith, or of condemnation 
in spite of it,” is the fountain of all the charges which the Romanists bring against 
Luther and Lutheran protestants. ‘The bold and fiery language (inappropriate and 
rash as it would be in the present times,) of the great reformer, with reference to the 
latter of these subjects, has been perversely applied to the former ; just as heretics 
the first ages did with the words of St. Paul. The passage quoted in the reviewer's 
note has suffered thus at the hands of Mohler, as have several others, to be found in 
p. 158 of the Symbolik. ‘This perversion, however, perhaps was not perceived by the 
reviewer, who has obviously not gone into the question himself. ‘The passage which 
he cites from the “ De Captivitate Babylonia,” is not in p. 284, as Mohler gives i 
but p. 74; and with the coutext is well worth consulting. 

+ Nach welcher weis eauch David sagt, dass die Seligkeit sey allein des Menschem 
welchem Gott zurechnet die Gerechtigkeit, ohne zuthun der Werke. 
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been unperceived, which is, not “ blessedness,’’ but “the expression 
of blessedness, “ congratulation,” the act rod paxapiZev. St. Paul is al- 
juding to the thirty-second Psalm, which he calls David’s paxapapdc.* 

Luther, by the insertion of the word adlein (onlyt) bas certainly 
departed from the sense of the original, but he has not introduced one 
inconsistent with it; for the very expression, praxapwe el, implies that 
the person to whom -it is applied is preemizently blessed ; but the 
Douay version, besides the obscurity of the expressions, “termeth” 
and “ reputeth,”’ (which,in their context, no person can possibly under- 
stand until he has substituted some others for them,) completely con- 
ceals the fact, that the apostle is here making a quotation, and giving 
the substance of it. As for the word zuthun, (the doing,) which Luther 
has also inserted, it was absolutely necessary to the idiom of the lan- 
guage ; for die Gerechtigkeit ohne Werke would be understood by a 
German to mean “a righteousness which had nothing to do with good 
works” —i.e., to which they were foreign ;—a notion of righteousness 
which Romanists are more ready to attribute to Luther than he was 
to maintain. 

These are all the instances of Luther’s inaccuracy which the re- 
viewer has thought proper to bring forward. It is hoped that this 
paper has sufficiently shewn, that in all the cases but one the charge 


falls to the ground, and that in that one the Romish version is at least 
as bad as Luther's. X, 


CHURCH OF TOR-MOHUN, 


Ctosk to the grounds of Tor Abbey, a foundation which flourished on 
the fairest spot upon the shores of South Devon, the secluded little 
church of ‘Tor-Mohun keeps its vigil over many a tombstone. It is 
hot easy to guess when first the villagers of ‘Tor assembled to worship 
on its site; but, ever since the conquest, history is sufficiently con- 
tinuous on this subject. Richard Bruer, a follower of the Norman 
invader, seems to have fixed his abode here; and Lord Brewer, his 
descendant, the accomplished favourite of four kings, resided, in 1196, 
close to the site of the present church. Desiring to dedicate a more 
costly structure to “The Holy Saviour’ than the rural shrine where 


2 ees a TT Te —eeEeEEeEEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeE 


* The mode of citation is familiar to the classical scholar. It is the same as that 
which Strepsiades uses in the * Clouds” of Aristophanes : 


moaroy péiy abrdoyv tiv Nipav AaBdvr’ lyw 'KiNevea 

Gear Ltwwvidov piroc, rov Kptdyv, we ewe x Oy. 
Where the last words are a paraphrastic citation of the song of Simonides, which 
began—{ritad’ 6 KPLOG OVK detKiwe. 

* It might, perhaps, be argued that we have no right to translate allein by any 
stronger word here than singularly. We are, however, unwilling to take away any of 
the strength of the reviewer's objections on merely probable grounds. Yet, if Luther 
had wished to denote anything but the highest degree of preeminence, ~anything like 
exclusiveness,—he would have said, nur allein, or nur and not allein, 
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his vassals then assembled, and perhaps to provide them abler teachers 
than he could otherwise obtain, this noble founded the premonstrate 
Abbey of Tor, and endowed it with great munificence. Of course 
the parish chureh fell immediately into the hands of these new comers, 
who retained it until the dissolution of their house. 

The present structure, however, has slender claims upon the anti- 
quary who expects to find relics of such antiquity. It appears to have 
been built in the fourteenth century, and that is all that can be said ; 
for modern Vandalism has swept away most architectural-notices of 
its date; the windows, without transoms, but with headings closely 
approaching the last style of pointed Gothic, were once enriched with 
painting : one rose in one window alone is left. The curious pulpit 
was saved from destruction by a neighbouring clergyman, who _pur- 
chased it for his own church. The skreen was in-existence in 1822; 
it is not now. Surely neatness and comfort do not require these 
sacrifices, and it may be doubted whether every one does not help to 
break down the healthy feeling which, when we esteem an ancient 
temple, seems to speak audibly as that voice heard by Adam in the 
cool of the day, “ ‘T'bis is none other than the house of God.” 

Once this building may have had a beautiful interior. ‘The curious 
wooden roof of the porch may give some idea of that which probably 
sparined the nave and aisles; and as the proportions are pleasing, and 
the small relics of carved work good, the monks of Tor must be acs 
quitted of that carelessness which too often left churches dependent 
upon monasteries neglected and impoverished; but this fane has a 
double sorrow. In the days of her beauty, the stained glass tempered 
every sun ray that stole along her walls, and enhanced many a charm 
it seemed to veil; but the fate that stripped her of ornament, exposed 
her to the day. 

A few interesting monuments and quaint inscriptions still retain 
their places. The abbey arms, (a cheveron between three crosiers,) 
together with those of Brewer, and Mohun, who succeeded him in the 
lordship of this district, may be traced on some corbels of the east 
window. The Ridgeway chapel, in the south aisle, exhibits an altar, 
tomb, and effigies. Another in the chancel marks the resfing place of 
the Carys. 

This ancient family, one member of which was Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in 1387, another holding the see of Exeter in 1419, still 
survives the fall of so many that once flourished in this neighbourhood. 
After the dissolution, when Tor Abbey, like most other conventual 
property, had changed hands with that restless rapidity which made 
many wise and sober men believe there was a cirse upon impro- 
priators, it was purchased by a Cary. Subsequently, the tithes came 
into the same hands, and thus a coincidence was effected, which, from 
the history of our landed gentry, appears not singular, On the 
old Abbey’s site—rich with its endowments, may still be seen 4 
family adhering with equal tenacity to the faith and the property of 
Rome. 

Truly, this tale has few redeeming points—none, save that God is 
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still worshipped—if with less pomp, with more purity—on’ the very 
spot where, @ thousand years ago, the cry for mercy® rose upon his’ 
ear, in the very words that still ascend, and bring back an answer. of 

But there are other charms beside those of memory and sense. 

There are features which no one would ascribe to Venus nor Apollo; 
no, nor to any character that ever trod the stage of this little world 
with more than common notoriety, which, nevertheless; have a power 
and beauty of their own. ‘The wife, the friend—they pass unnoticed 
through the busy crowd ; yet, in some eyes, their smile of welcome is» 
more lovely than ever was dream of Phidias or Timanthes. It is 
evenso with many of our village churches, when contemplated in a 
fitting mood. Wherein their magic lies it is impossible to say. The 
ancient trees lend their shadows ; the ivy and lichen lend their hues; 
the rustic tombstones their mottos. Few have never felt, when alone 
at the close of a summer's day, in such situations, something like a 
wish there to await the resurrection—that if this casket of the soul 
must be resolved into its elements, it may perish where the soul had 
enjoyed so much serenity. 

The church-yard of Tor is well suited to awaken these reflections: 
and viewed from the avenue in the Abbey grounds, or entered where 
the majestic elm spreads its boughs over many a stranger,—lured from 
home by the deceitful promise of a mild climate, but fated, “like 
Ajut, never to return,” has almost a peculiar character. Poetry may 
convey the spirit of the scene, and its associations, better than prose. 


a * ¥ * » * 


The days grow brief—the autumn leaf is yellow on the tree, 
And from her summer festival is gone the honey bee ; 

This fever brand upon my cheek, this brilliance in mine eye, 
These pulses, fluttering and weak, declare that I must die. 


Yet all is calm and beautiful. I’ve seen the Arno shine 

When rose the moon on Fésole and purple Apennine, 

The sapphire wave that rolls to lave Misenum's stormy shore, 

And that bright bay, the Italians say, ‘‘ Behold, and ask no more.” 


This sky hath not so deep a blue, this wave is not so clear, 

Yet, since the blight bath fallen on me, I’d rather perish here ; 

A quiet grave at Tor, beneath the far embowering tree, 

Where saints are laid, and prayers are said, my resting place shall he. 


Oh temper Thou the wintry winds, whom wintry winds obey ; 

Or let Thy smile the pains beguile that urge my downward way. 
Guard me with Thy ne’er closing eye, that marks the sparrow’s fall ; 
Then let the spring flower blossom for my carpet or my pall. 


« * * * . * 


Truly it was a beautiful thought to make the area round our tem- 
ples the place of sepulture for those who worship in them,—to break 
the transition from a busy world to the place where God’s honour 
dwelleth, by surrounding our path with signals of death; enabling 





{ 
* The shorter litany—a formula in universal use throughout the church, being 
embodied, I believe, in every known liturgy. 
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those who have departed to speak from the sweet clods of the valley, 
and remind us that we too are dying. The house of God standing 
among the graves of men is a fair type of his church, in this reali of 
death and darkness. It seems evermore to say, “ In the world ye 
shall have tribulation ; but in me ye shall have peace.” On that con- 
secrated sod have been wept the tears of many generations ; in that 
quiet aisle the tears have been “ wiped from off all faces.” Around 
the green surface undulates above the victims of death ; but there is 
the island of immortality. 


PETER THE VENERABLE, ABBOT OF CLUGNI. 


With an illustrative Map. 


“Tt may be proper just to mention Peter, abbot of Clugny, surnamed the Venerable. 
That so ignorant and so trifling a writer should have been honoured with a title 
so magnificent, is one of the strongest marks of the low state of religious know- 
ledge in general at that time.”— Miner. 


Ir may be proper; but really, when I sent the preceding paper to the 
press, I had no idea of saying anything about the abbot Peter. On 
the contrary, having been led to say so much more than I at first in- 
tended about Clugni, I resolved to get away from that subject, for the 
present, at least, fearing that my readers would be tired of the very 
name. I hope that they are aware of my expectation that they may 
find matter of argument in extracts and anecdotes not less easily, and 
perhaps more pleasantly, than in systematic arrangements of rules and 
customs ; yet I resolved to be somewhat more methodical in offering a 
few remarks on what may be called the private reading of the monks, 
as distinguished from the public reading in the church and refectory. 
I did not think this necessary in order to rebut the suggestion con- 
tained in the motto of the preceding paper, that the monks were kept 
reading the bible over and over in public, that they might have no 
opportunity for reading it in private, or for meditating on its contents; 
but I thought it was a very important part of our subject, and that 
we had fairly arrived at it. In the former supposition, I aim sure that 
I was right; in the latter, it appears that I was wrong,—tfor, no sooner 
had I drawn out a regular skeleton—I. What books did the monks 
read ? II. How did they get them, that is, under what restrictions 
were they allowed to have the books of the monastery for private use 
III. What time had they for private reading? IV. In what places did 
they read ?—No sooner, I say, had I made out this skeleton from 
Martene’s book, “ De Antiquis Monachorum Ritibus,” and set to work 
very methodically to treat first of the first, than I was turned back by 
my references to Clugni, and found myself involved in a correspond- 
ence of Peter the Venerable. It gave a somewhat different direction 
to my thoughts, and led me to reflect whether (considering the object 
of these papers) I ought to say so much about Clugni, without one 
word of that abbot who is perhaps the only one known, even by name, 
to many readers of ecclesiastical history, and who is known to many 
of them only by the sneer of a writer who does not pretend to have 
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seen a line of his works. I say, “ considering the design of these 

pers,’ for that is, very principally, to meet the general deductions 
and broad statements which ignorance, infidelity, prejudice, and party, 
have all, in their turns, and to their mutual edification, drawn from 
mistaken words, misunderstood or purposely distorted facts, and even 
mere falsehoods, for which tiresome investigation can hardly find a 
shadow of foundation. 

‘The reader may perhaps remember—though, under a full persua- 
sion that he does not, I will repeat it—that the Abbot Hugh, whose 
history I deserted to follow that of his monk, Ulric, presided over the 
monastery of Clugni for sixty years. In A.v. 1109, he was succeeded 
by Pontius de Melgueil, whom it is necessary to mention, not only as 
a connecting link, but for other reasons which will appear. He was 
the son of the Count of Melgueil, and is said to have been a godson of 
Pope Paschal II., and to have been educated at Clugni by his order.* 
The same writer who tells us this, goes on to inform us that Pontius 
“ was, from his childhood, docile, affable, and steadfast in virtues; of 
middle stature, and pale-faced.”’ Perhaps his noble birth, his relation 
to the pope, and these popular qualities, may account for his having 
been elected, at a very early age, to succeed an abbot, during the 
latter part of whose very long reign it seems probable that some de- 
gree of laxity had crept into the monastery. ‘The fact, however, of 
his youth at the time of his election, is certain, and it is just to him to 
state it; though Peter the Venerable, to whom we are indebted for 
most of what we know about Pontius, allows that, for some years, he 
conducted himself with moderation and propriety —“ satis modeste ac 
sobrie.”’ But, somehow, (and I really do not know how,) he became 
involved in disputes with his monks, and, in process of time, (“ multis ac 
diversis casibus vel causis,”” Peter says, and it was not necessary, when 
he wrote, to explain,) he contrived, on some ground or other, to quar- 
rel with them all. ‘The dissension, which had been growing for ten 
years, and which had been kept as quiet and as private as it could be, 
at length broke out into a public rupture. Pontius hastened to Rome, 
and begged the pope to allow him to resign his charge. Calixtus 
would not hear of such a thing; but Pontius was resolute, and pre- 
vailed. He then set out for Jerusalem, with a professed intention (if 
we may credit a succeeding pope, under a vow) to spend the remain- 
der of his days there.t Calixtus informed the monks of Clugni of 
their abbot’s resignation, and directed them to choose another; on 
which they selected Hugh, prior of Marcigni, a nunnery in the diocese 
of Autun, already mentioned in the history of Ulric. He held the 
office only a few months; and on his death, a large assembly, consist- 
ing of several bishops and abbots, and a great multitude of monks 
(multus monachorum populus) chose Petrus Mauricius de Monte- 





* Oderieus Vitalis says— Consulis Merguliensis filius Regum et Imperatorum 
consanguinitate proximus, Paschalis (11.) filiolus, cujus imperio inter Cluniacenses 
educatus est."—Hist. L. xii. ap. Gal. Chr. 1V. 1134. 


= Honorius says—‘ Se perpetuo Jerosolymis victurum voto adstrinxerat,”—Gal. 
i, . 1136. 
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Buxerio, or Pierre Maurice de Montboissier, or Peter the Venerable, 
to succeed him. He was of a noble family in Auvergne, and was one 
of several brothers who filled important stations in the church. Herac- 
lius was archbishop of Lyons; Pontius, abbot of Vezelai; Jordanus, 
abbot of La Chaise-Dieu; Armannus, prior of Clugni, and afterwards 
abbot of Manlieu. Peter himself was offered by his parents, in his 
childhood, at the priory of Soucilanges, or Sauxillanges, (belonging to 
Clugni, and about thirty miles S.E. of Clermont, in Auvergne,) and, 
during the abbacy of Pontius at Clugni, he was first prior of Vezelai, 
and then of Domaine, a considerable cell, dependent on that monastery, 
but in the diocese of Grenoble.* It was in this character, and when 
he was about thirty years of age, that he attended the election at 
Clugni, on the 22nd August, 1122; when, as I have already stated, 
he was chosen abbot, and received the benediction from the archbishop 
of Besancon on the same day. 

It may well be supposed, that a house divided against itself for ten 
years had not prospered ; and Peter found it in a sad state at his ac- 
cession. In a document written long after, he says— 

“ When I was raised to the office, twenty-six years ago, I found a large monas- 
tery, religious and famous, but very poor; with great expenses, and, comparatively 
speaking, scarcely any revenue whatever. ‘There were three hundred monks, or 


more, and the monastery was not able, from its own resources, to provide for more 
than one hundred. A crowd of guests, and always an infinite number of poor.”’+ 


By his judicious measures, however, he soon put things in a train 
for amendment. Old quarrels subsided, and Peace sat quietly waiting 
for Plenty, when, all at once, with unexpected violence, she was driven 
from the place. Pontius, it would seem, got tired of living at Jerusa- 
lem. He returned to Italy, and set up a little monastery near Ra- 
venna; but this did not sueceed, or was perhaps only intended as a 
temporary residence ; and he soon quitted it, and returned to France. 


“ Having at length,” says the Abbot Peter, “ gained information that I was from 
home, (for I was absent in Aquitania Secunda, on the business of Clugni,}) pre- 
tending that he would not come to Clugni, he, nevertheless, by degrees, came nearer 
and nearer. THlaving been joined by some deserters from thence, and being sup- 
ported by the arms of the rabble whom he had collected, he came suddenly to the 
gates of Clugni. ‘These being forced, and the venerable old Prior Bernard, and the 
monks, put to flight in all directions, he entered the monastery with that mixed mul- 
titude of armed men, even women rushing in along with the rest. Immediately on 
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* “ Qualis fuerit infantia, quantaque assiduitas legendi seu diseendi, postea rei 
probavit eventus. Nam ad tantam scientie plenitudinem, Dei gratia, in brevi evec- 
tus est, quod in ipsa juventutis adolescentia in Vizeliacensi monasterio seniorum 
doctor et custos ordinis constitutus est. Quod cum strenue et religiose tenuisset, et 
novellam plantationem secundum formam religionis sacri eloquii imbre ad plenum 
irrigasset, promotus est in Priorem de Domina, in quo non est oblitus seientiam et 
disciplinam, sed magis et magis in Deum proficieus, in annis juvenilibus assidue 
meditabatur, quod postea in senectute devotus impleret. Lectioni et orationi vaca- 
bat, et ita sapientia splendore fulgebat, ut amabilis omnibus orderetur. Suavis 
eloquio, deeorus aspectu, sermone admirabilis, facundia insuperabilis, benignitate 
singularis, misericordiw viseeribus affluens, universis compatiebatur.”— Vita, auctore 
Rudolfo Mon. ejus Diseip. ap. D. & M. vi. 1189. 

t Baluz. Miscel., tom, V., p. 443. 

: This is not a very precise statement, as that district includes the dioceses of 
Bourdeaux, Agen, Angouleme, Saintonge, Poitiers, and Perigeux. 
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his entrance, he took possession of everything, and those whom he found there be 
compelled, by threats and torments, to swear fidelity to him. Such as refused, he 
turned out, or subjected to severe imprisonment. He instantly laid hands on the 
sacred things. He seized golden crosses, golden tablets,* golden candlesticks, golden 
censers, and all the other vessels, many in number and of great weight. e also 
took the most holy chalices, and did not spare the gold and silver reliquaries and 
shrines, containing the bones of many saints and martyrs. These and the like he 
melted down into a vast sum of money, with which he invited the knights of the 
neighbourhood, and all the robbers who were greedy of gain, to the war. Trotected 
by them, he invaded the towns and villages round the monastery ; and, endeavourin 
in a barbarous manner, to subdue the religious places, [that is, the dependent m4 
and priories,] he laid waste all that he could with fire and sword. He abstained 
from no species of warfare; plunder and slaughter, by soldiers hired with conse- 
crated gold, raged everywhere. In this manner, all the summer, from the very be- 
ginning of Lent to the beginning of October, was passed, without any respite, of 
even a few days, from these calamities. During this time, Bernard the prior, already 
mentioned, and the noble, religious, and great men, were out of Clugni, wherever 
they could find places more secure ; and there they defended themselves, as well as 
they could, against the attacks of such enemies. Thus, by the inscrutable, but just 
judgment of God, Satan, being loosed for a time, raged in that holy and most famous 
house of Clugni; but, according to the book of the blessed Job, ‘ He that made 
him, made his sword to approach unto him;’f and soon put a happy termination to 
such great evils. The venerable Pope Calixtus, already mentioned, had departed 
this life, and had been succeeded by Honorius, who was not his inferior. Hearing 
of such disorder in so great a monastery, and having sent the Lord Cardinal Peter, as 
his legate, a latere, with whom was joined Hubald, archbishop of Lyons, he con- 
demned Pontius and all the Pontians (as they were then called) with a terrible ana- 
thema ; but having shortly after appointed a day for both parties to appear before 
him, for the hearing and decision of that important cause, he cited them by 
his apostolical letters. All our side obeyed immediately; and, among innumerable 
priors of monasteries, that one on whose account I insert these particulars, the vene- 
rable Prior Matthew, was present. Pontius, although against his will, was there 
also with his party, and was cited to the trial on the day appointed. As, however, 
he could not be a party in any suit, nor be canonically subjected to any judgment, 
while excommunicate, he was ordered first to make satisfaction, and, by so doing, to 
free himself from the bond with which he had been legally bound. Messengers were 
sent by the pope, who, in the name of him who sent them, ordered him to make 
satisfaction for such enormities. ‘This he refused to do; and affirmed that he could 
not be bound by the anathema of any man living. He would acknowledge that 
power to belong to St. Peter in heaven, and to him only. The Lord Pope, being 
still more incensed by such an answer, and all the city being in an uproar, there was 
an universal outcry that he was not only an excommunicate person, but a schismatie. 
And because, as has been said, he could not be admitted to trial until the excommu- 
ication was taken off, the Lord Pope, by his messengers, desired an answer from 
those who had come with him, whether they were willing to make the satisfaction 
whieh he had refused? They immediately replied that they were prepared to sub- 
mit to his authority. They all, therefore, entered the palace barefoot ; and, publicly 
confessing themselves guilty, were immediately absolved; and, being absolved, they 
were admitted to trial, and left nothing unsaid that could be said for themselves, or 
for him on whose behalf they appeared. On the other side, the venerable Matthew 
acted as spokesman for the party, and went through the whole business with great 
wisdom, The pope having heard both sides, instantly rose ; and, being accompanied 
by the whole court of Rome, retired to consider the matter in private. He staid a 
long while; but, returning with them all, after some hours, he resumed his seat, and 
commanded the bishop of Porto to pronounce the sentence which had been agreed 
on. He, as he was directed, pronounced the sentence; and I shall set down his ve 
words :——* ‘The holy Roman and apostolic church,’ said he, * deposes for ever from all 
ecclesiastical honour and function, Pontius the usurper, the sacrilegious person, the 


—— ————E 





* That is, what we should call the “ boards” of books. See what is said of ‘* ex- 
crustation,” in No. xiii., March, 1836, p. 256. 
t Job, xl. 9. 
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schismatic, the excommunicate ; and has restored to the present abbot (from whom 
they have been unjustly tuken away) Clugni, its monks, and all things pertaining to 
the said monastery.’ ‘This sentence having been given, the contending parties were 
united, and the body of Clugny being healed, as it were in one moment, this great 
and protracted storm of evils was appeased.”’* 

Pontius remained at Rome, where he did not long survive the papal 
condemnation ; and Peter, returning to Clugni, pursued his quiet plans 
of reform in peace, until circumstances arose which, in a view of the 
dark ages, with reference to ecclesiastical history, would claim our 
attention, even if they had not been the immediate occasion of Peter's 
being exhibited as an ignorant person, the respect entertained for whom 
is of itself evidence of the irreligion of the age; but, to understand it, 
we must look back a little. 

While Peter was a child, a monk, named Robert, who was prior of 
the Benedictine monastery of Moutier-la-Celle, close to Troyes,t+ be- 
came abbot of St. Michael’s at Tonnere, in the diocese of Langres. 
That this monastery required some reform, there is reason to believe ; 
and that Robert’s ideas of discipline and monastic austerity were un- 
usually strict, is certain, He could not manage the monks, who led 





* Bib. Clun., 552. I have said that this is Peter's account ; and perhaps we must 
make some allowance for feeling ; other accounts, too general to give any satisfaction, 
lead us to hope that there were some redeeming qualities about Pontius. At all 
events, it is quite to our purpose to give a short extract from the Chronicle of Clugni, 
which may tend to shew that, if he was not himself as much under the influence. of 
the word of God as he should have been, he yet took some pains to preserve the letter 
of scripture :—‘' Albert was a monk of St. Hugh, worthy of an honoured memory 
by those who are fond of coyping books, or making them for themselves. For his 
glory in that volume [hiatus in MS.] is to be found at the entrance of the library of 
Clugni, which he wrote with the help of Peter, the librarian, also called the rector of 
the choir, or chanter. For it is that volume of the bible, great, wonderful, and pre- 
cious for the writing, and the correctness, and also for the binding, adorned with 
beryl stones, whose eulogy or commendation is written in the same volume, in man- 
ner following :—‘ This book was written by a certain monk of Clugni, previously of 
Treves, named Albert, by the order and at the expense of the Lord Pontius, the 
venerable abbot. Peter being also at that time librarian, and providing, according 
to his office, all things necessary, with joy and diligence. But the father of the 
aforesaid monk, named Andrew, came with him to Clugni, and both, (that is, the 
father and son,) through the Holy Spirit’s assistance and illumination, received the 
monastic habit from the holy father Hugh. But the father died long since, at 
Clugui. Moreover, the aforesaid monk, associating with himself a certain religious 
brother, named Opizo, read through this book twice, with great diligence, that he 
might improve it on the authority of other books, and twice he corrected it. There- 
fore the brother Albert, a sinner, prostrating himself at the feet of the seniors of 
Clugni, humbly entreats that they would obtain from God, for himself and his father, 
the pardon of their sins. Amen.’ ”—Chron. Clun. ap. Biblidth. Clun., p. 1645. 

t Or perhaps it would be more correct to say, in the suburb of Troyes. The 
reader will find most of the places mentioned in this paper in the little map (or ske- 
leton of a map, or, more properly still, index to a map) which is annexed. It is 
copied, as to seale and the site of places, from the map of France published by the 
Society fur Promoting Useful Knowledge ; but instead of roads, rivers, and depart- 
ments, | have marked the boundaries of dioceses. These are reduced (without any 
pretence of minute accuracy) from the Gallia Christiana, and from that work, and 
M. Bonne’s map of France, in the Abbé Grenet’s Atlas Portatif, some places are 
inserted. Whether Coulanges is the ancient Colan, and Ricey le Haut, the ancievt 
Haut, | do not pretend to determine ; but it seems to me so probable, that I have 


put them in. Perhaps I need not say that the suffragan sees are united to their 
metropolitans by a dotted line. 
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him a sad life; and he was tempted to listen to the invitation of some 
recluses in the desert of Colan, to whom his austerities seem to have 
recommended him, and who wished him to come and take the go- 
vernment of them. ‘The prior of St. Michael's, however, and some 
of the elder monks, were unwilling to lose him; and, to please them, 
he agreed to stay there, and to confine himself to epistolary corres- 

ndence with the hermits. But it would not do: after a while, the 
conduct of the greater part of the monks (that is, I believe, their in- 
subordination and refusal to submit to certain strict regulations, for I 
do not see any charge of immoral conduct, and in writing on such a 
subject it is necessary to say so,) drove him away. Why he did not 
then go to the hermits, I do not know; but, in fact, he returned to the 
monastery where he had been brought up, and of which, as I have 
said, he had been prior. From thence he was soon sent to take charge 
of the monastery of St. Aigulph, at Provins, which was dependent on 
Moutier-la-Celle. The solitaries of Colan, however, did not choose 
that he should escape them so. I do not find that they said anything 
to him, but they applied to the pope, and got an order directed to the 
abbot of Moutier-la-Celle, directing him to give up Robert to them, on 
the ground that they had elected him as their superior; and in this he 
appears to have very cheerfully acquiesced. He accompanied his new 
subjects to their desert; but, finding it to be a very unhealthy place, 
he transplanted them to the forest of Molesme. There they built cells 
with the branches of trees, and an oratory, dedicated to the Holy Tri- 
nity, and for some time went on very well. But it seems that some 
of their rich neighbours, who admired their zeal and self-denial, de- 
stroyed, or at least diminished, both those virtues, by the presents 
which they heaped upon them; and the monks of Molesme, when 
they became comparatively rich, were as hard to govern as those of 
Tonnere. At all events, Robert could not keep them up to what he 
considered the proper standard in ascetic life, and he fairly ran away 
from them to some recluses in a solitude called Haut. These seem to 
have. been simple, industrious men, who lived by the lab_ r of their 
hands, in great harmony, and they considered Robert suc. an acqui- 
sition, that they chose him for their abbot. But the monks. ° Molesme 
did not choose to part with him ; and having succeeded so well before, 
they again applied to the pope (and this time to the bishop of Langres 
also) to order him back. ‘Their request was granted, and he re- 
turned; but there is too much reason to fear that their anxiety to 
regain him arose chiefly from secular motives, and indeed it may be 
well imagined that both their character and revenue suffered from its 
being known that they had driven him away. Things, therefore, soon 
became as bad as before. The greater part of the monks were ungo- 
vernable ; but there were some who felt conscientiously distressed by 
the consideration that they were not living in conformity with the rule 
of their order, which they daily heard read in their chapter, and which 
they had bound themselves to obey. They conferred among them- 
selves on the best means of remedying the evil, and relieving their 
consciences; but the matter soon transpired, and the other monks took 
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the alarm, and opposed them with all their might. Under these cir- 
cumstances, they thought it would be best to retire, and seek for some 
place where they might serve God according to their consciences, with- 
out such disturbances. They asked the abbot’s permission; and he 
not only granted it, but expressed his willingness to accompany them. 
In order to this with perfect regularity, he took six of them with him 
to Lyons, in order to explain the matter to the archbishop, (who was 
also legate of the Holy See,) and to obtain his sanction. He stated 
his wish to institute an exact practice of the rule of St. Benedict, such 
as he had found himself unable to produce at Molesme, which he de- 
sired permission to quit; and he obtained from the archbishop letters 
patent, approving his design, and counselling him to persevere in his 
holy resolution.* Returning to Molesme, he selected those monks 
who were most zealous for exact discipline, and with them, to the 
number of twenty, he set out to form a new settlement. He fixed (I 
know not why) on a desert spot in the diocese of Chalons-sur-Saone, 
about five leagues south of Dijon; and there, on Palm-Sunday, in the 
year 1098, being St. Benedict's day, and the 2nd of March, he and 
his companions settled down in that place, and so laid the foundation 
of that monastery, and of that order, from whence were to issue un- 
numbered popes, cardinals, and prelates, to say nothing of more than 
three thousand affiliated monasteries. 

But when Robert had thus founded what he named the new monas- 
tery, afterwards called the monastery of Citeaux, he could not stay 
there; and whether he should be called the first Cistercian abbot is a 
point which has been disputed, and in which writers vary. However, 
it is certain that, before he had been long there, he was reclaimed by 
his old subjects at Molesme, who made a fresh application to the pope, 
and were again successful. They seem to have felt that there was no 
living with him, nor without him; and they set off to Rome, where 
Urban II. was then holding a council. By great clamour and vehe- 
ment importunity, as the pope says, they prevailed on him to restore 
their abbot ; and he wrote a letter to the archbishop of Lyons desiring 
him to manage the business.t Robert accordingly returned to Mo- 
lesme, where he presided during the rest of his life; and Alberic 
became abbot of Citeaux. He framed some regulations for the 
government of the monastery, which are still extant, and which par- 
take of the austere character which he (as well as Robert) had 
endeavoured to give to monasticism at Molesme. After he had 
governed for nine years and a half, he was, in the year 1109, suc- 
ceeded by our countryman, Stephen Harding, who was also one of the 





* The Archbishop says—“ Vos..... in nostra presentia adstitisse, ac Regule 
Beatissimi Benedicti, quam illic hucusque tepide ac negligenter in codem monasterlo 
tenueratis, arctius deinceps atque perfectius inherere velle professos fuisse,” &¢.— 
Exord. c. ii, ap. Monast. ; 

* The pope begins his letter by saying, “ Molismensium fratrum magnum ™ 
Concilio clamorem accessimus, abbatis sui reditum vehementius postutantium. —Dice- 
bant anim religionem in suo choro eversam, seque pro abbatis illius abrentia odio 
apud principes et ceteros vicinos haberi."—Ep. xx., Cone. x., 444. 
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original settlers.* In fact, they had not gained a single recruit, and 
so many of their number had died, during the first. fifteen years from 
the foundation, that there was some apprehension that the community 
would become extinct, when, all at once, it received an accession of 
more than its original number. In 1113, St. Bernard, who was then 
but twenty-two years of age, brought with him thirty companions, and 
seems to have had the power of making men fall in love with that 
rigorous and austere mode of life which, though hitherto persevered in 
by its originators, had been so repulsive to all others. Citeaux re- 
vived,—it flourished,—it sent forth its branches, and before it was fifty 
years old it numbered more than five hundred affiliated abbeys. It is not 
necessary to give a detailed account of all and each of them; but it 
would be uncourteous not to name the “ quatre premieres filles,” 

Stephen Harding, who seems to have had ideas of centralization 

which would not have disgraced a more enlightened age, and who 

seems almost as if he had anticipated the extensive increase of the 

order, published what he denominated a “ Charta Caritatis.” It is a 

brief set of regulations, chiefly designed to promote uniformity in the 

understanding and practice of the rule of St. Benedict in the Cistercian 

monasteries, and to guide the mutual connexion, dependence, and 

intercourse between them.¢ To the “ quatuor primi abbates” of the 

order is given the honour of being the visitors of the chief monastery 

of Citeaux, and of governing it during vacancies. ‘These four filiations 

were, first, Ferté sur Groné, in 1113; secondly, Pontigny, in the year 

following; thirdly, Clairvaux, in 1115; and, fourthly, in the same 

year, Morimond. 

There is no need to enter into details about it—no necessity to trace 
Cistercian history from St. Michael’s at Tonnere to La Trappe,} in 
order to shew that the spirit of the order was austere and ascetic. No 
doubt it was originally, in its conception and first spirit, a plan of 
reform ; and if it was not meant particularly and pointedly to reflect 





——————— nn 


* I do not like to mention him without saying that the great Bible, in six volumes, 
which he caused to be written, and which, by the help of learned Jews, he collated 
with Hebrew MSS., was at Citeaux, little more than a hundred years ago, and is, I 
presume, still in existence. —See I. Voy. Lit., 221; Gal. Chr. iv., 984. 

t See Paris, Nomast. Cist., 65. 

t OF course I mean La Trappe in the days of De Rancé, for the monastery was 
one of the earliest affiliations of Citeaux. That reformer had, I believe, no idea of 
going beyond what he considered (and, I believe, rightly) as required by the Cister- 
cian order. Perhaps he mistook in that point in which he differed from Robert. 
He desired to reform the Cistercian order, and might have had better success if, 
instead of setting about it under that name, he had founded a new order, as Robert 
did. Fuller is not a writer whom I would quote as an authority about “ the several 
orders of monks and nuns,” but aremark of his in his attempt “* confusedly to shovel 
up these vermin,” contains much truth and much history :—“ As mercers, when their 
old stuffes begin to tire in sale, refresh them with new names to make them more 
vendible ; so when the Bendictines waxed stale in the world, the same order was set 
forth in a new edition, corrected and amended, under the names, first, of Cluniacks— 
these were Benedictines sifted through a finer search, with some additionals invented 
and imposed upon them by Odo, abbot of Clugni, in Burgundy, who lived, Anno 
Domini 913... .. . Secondly, Cistercians, so called from one Robert, living in 
Cistercium, in Burgundy aforesaid ; he the second time refined the drossie Benedic- 
‘ines,’ &e.—Ch. Hist., b. vi, p. 266, 
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2 PETER THE VENERABLE, 
on Clugni and its connexions, yet it can hardly be wondered at that 
jealousies arose. I hope that 1 do them no injustice by the suggestion, 
but really | have wondered why these monks of Molesme should 
travel a distance of, I suppose, at least seventy or eighty miles, to set 
themselves down in aswampy thicket,* so bad that, after a short time, 
they were obliged to remove a quarter of a league, unless it was that 
all that distance brought them almost as much nearer to Clugni, 
Surely, whatever nicety of taste they might have in such matters, 
they might have been accommodated with a suitable wood or wilder- 
ness nearer home. If that was really all they wanted, surely they 
must have seen “ quod petis est hic’’ inscribed in characters not to be 
overlooked or mistaken, dn some part or other of almost every league 
which they travelled. LI do not dispute that Alberic might dream that 
the Virgin Mary directed that his monks should wear white garments; 
but it leads me to suspect that he might have been thinking on the 
matter when he was awake; though even then, perhaps, not bec guise 
the monks of Clugni wore black ones. Nor do I say that he was 
thinking of the fine chandelier, composed of brass, gold, and silver, 
which hung from the roof of the church at Clugni, when he gave 
special directions that the Cistercians should have none but iron 
candlesticks in their churches ; nor that he meant to be personal in the 
minute directions which he gave respecting various little matters, in 
which grounds of accusation against the monks of Clugni were after- 
wards found; but it seems impossible not to believe that there was, 
from the first, something like a design on the part of the Cistercians to 
reform (not to say rival, or humble) the monks of Clugni. 
se this as it may, jealousies did arise : the Cistercians murmured that 
the Cluniacs were lax, and the Cluniacs hinted that the Cistercians were 
upstart pharisees; and in the course of a few-years these feelings had be- 
come strong, undisguised, and even noisy. Look for a moment at the real 
state of things :—during that period, Bernard, at the age of four-and- 
twenty, ip the ardour of youthful zeal, and in the practice of austerities 
which he lived to regret and condemn, had set out in the government of 
one of the first offsets of'a severe order, even younger than himself; while 
Pontius, probably not much his senior, was at the head of a monastery 
nearly two hundred years old, where, perhaps, the protracted abbacy 
of his predecessor, or the mere lapse of time, had produced some 
relaxation, and we ead during his dissensions with his monks, every 
kind and consequence of misrule might naturally be expected. By the 
time that Bernard had been ten years at C lairvaux, (that is, in the year 
1125, just when Peter was settling down quietly at C lugni, after the 
irruption of Pontius,) William, abbot of St. Thierry’s, near Rheims, 
one of Bernard’s dearest and most intimate friends, and himself a 
Cluniac, urged him to publish some statement on the subject ; letting 
people know authe ‘ntieally what he had and what he had_ not said 
about it, and what charges the Cistercians really did mean to bring 


* * Qui locus in Epis scopatu Cabilonensi situs, et pre nemoris, spinarumadue tune 
temporis opacitate accessui hominum insolitus, a solis feris inhabitabatur. —Exort. 
i, ap. Nomast, Cistere 
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against their Cluniac brethren. Bernard accordingly put forth what 
is called his apology, but what is, in faet, a vehement attack on the 
monks of Clugni. 

That this work contains much important trath and much fervent 
eloquence, and that it was dictated by a fine zeal for the glory of God 
and the welfare of his church, Bernard’s enemies will scarcely venture 
to deny; but that it was vehement beyond the occasion, that his zeal 
for God was not merely intemperate, but misguided (as such intem- 
perate zeal too frequently is) into something too much like judging 
another man’s servant, even his friends must admit. The tone is like 
that which we expect from a man who would think it wrong to write 
in anger, but who tells us (and very sincerely) “I am not angry, but 
I certainly do feel very much hurt.” In fact, this is so apparent, and 
this tone in an aggressor, who might rather have been expected to 
write with feelings of quiet self-complacency, is so singular, that I 
cannot help noticing a circumstance which, if it does not entirely 
excuse, may perhaps account for some appearance of personal feeling 
in the matter, A young cousin of St. Bernard, named Robert, for 
whom he seems to have had a most tender and paternal affection, had 
accompanied or followed him to Citeaux, during the time that Pontius 
governed the abbey of Clugni. ‘This latter monastery claimed him, 
on the ground that his parents had promised (not, St. Bernard con- 
tends, offered) him there in his infancy ; and the prior of Clugni came 
to Citeaux, and persuaded the youth to quit the place, and enter the 
monastery for which he had been originally destined. ‘Their claim to 
him was affirmed by the pope, on an ex-parte statement, if we may 
place entire reliance on St. Bernard’s account of the matter, in a letter 
which he wrote to the youth, with the hope of moving him to a volun- 
tary return. This letter is a singular composition of wrath and tender- 
hess; of rebuke to the youth, whom he treats as a prodigal gone to 
indulge in riotous living, and of self-reproach for the harsh enforce- 
ment of austerities such as he might have known that a lad, brought 
up in the softness of secular life, could not bear. And as to ‘the prior 
of Clugni (magnus quidam prior, abipso principe priorum ;  foris qui- 
dem apparens in vestimentis Ovium, intrinsecus autem lupus rapax,) 
and his monastery, they are treated with all the bitterness of bereaved 
affection. But it was in vain; as long as Pontius remained abbot of 
Clugni, Robert was not to be 1 -egained. When, however, Peter suc- 
ceeded him, he gratified his frie nd Bernard by restoring his kinsman, 
who expiated, we may hope, a comparatively short absence by sixty- 
seven years of submission to the Cistercian order. 

That Bernard had forgotten all about this when he wrote his 
Apology—that he did not naturally feel bound to follow up and sup- 
port the charges which he had made in that letter—and that he did 
hot bring to the work some of the feelings which had been so strongly 
excited, is more than can be believed; and, as I have already said, 
the Apology is a vehement invective. It would exceed the bounds of 
this paper even to mention the charges which he makes; but, as 
people in the present day form the most gross ideas on the least hint 
of irregularity in a monaste ry, | must just say, that he charges them 
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SOA PETER THE VENERABLE, 


with nothing which in the common and gross sense of the term we 
should call immorality, nothing more nearly approaching to it than 
such a degree of luxury in eating, and drinking, and dress, and in the 
ornament of their buildings, as he considered inconsistent with 
strict monastic life. It is as Benedictine monks, it is for their Bene- 
dictine irregularities, and for departures from the rule which they 
professed, (that is, however, we must recollect, for perjury,) that 
Bernard attacks them. In fact, Milner is in some sort a voucher for 
this; for, from Peter's reply, he characterizes the matters in dispute as 
“ frivolous punctilios and insignificant ceremonies.’ His testimony as 
to the merits of the case may be admitted, though he happened to 
mistake between the plaintiff and defendant; for it is quite obvious 
that Bernard was the aggressor, and that Peter was only replying to 
his charges ; that Bernard was the person insisting on punctilios, and 
that Peter was in some cases repelling charges of perjury, and in 
others asserting his Christian liberty, and claiming a right to modify 
such small matters according to his discretion. Thisis, I say, obvious; 
and if it should not immediately appear so to any reader, I hope to 
make it plain ; for the contention and correspondenee of two such per- 
sons, and so situated, as Bernard and Peter, is quite worthy of further 
discussion. 

In the meantime, it may be right to explain how the historian from 
whom I have borrowed my motto came to entertain the opinion 
which is there expressed. He was too much in the habit of forming 
his opinion of authors from the brief accounts and extracts which he 
found in the English translation of Dupin’s Bibliotheque des Auteurs 
Ecclesiastiques,* to which work he very honestly refers us on the 
present occasion. The works of Peter he does not profess to have 
seen. As printed in the Bibliotheca Cluniacensis they extend from 
col. 621 to col. 1376,—that is to say, they occupy about 377 folio 
pages, which are not, I believe, defrauded of their full measure by 
single note. Dupin’s account of the life and writings of Peter, in this 
English translation, does not fill quite seven folio pages, not so large, 
but, owing to a smaller type, containing rather more than an equal 
number of the others. Of these seven pages, a large, thongh I do not 
know that we should say a disproportionate, share is given toan abstract 


——— 
en ee ——— a 


* I do not know how far this translation is faithful, aot being much acquainted 
either with it or with the original work; and I shall be very much obliged to any one 
who can communicate the history of this version. I have seen two or three persons 
named as translators, but, I suspect, incorrectly. The tenth volume, with which we 
are at present concerned, is, as far as 1 see, anonymous; and so is the ninth: but the 
eighth is dedicated to the Bishop of London, by William Jones, in terms which dis- 
tinetly imply that he was the translator. Some of his notes look as if he might be the 
person whom Watt mentions as the author of a “‘ Poem on the Rise, Progress, and 
present State of the New Reformation. Lond. 1691, fol.” Whoever he was, I 
cannot help suspecting, from the little which I have seen, that he was not very 
familiar with ecclesiastical matters and language. In this present article he tells us 
that Peter wrote ‘‘ Several pieces of prose,” which he certainly did (and perhaps with- 
out being aware of it), But the translator (for the mistake can hardly be Dupm'’s) 
does not seem to have known that a prose was something in verse—especially as he 
goes on to say that Peter wrote ‘‘a discourse in prose on the Virgin Mary.” 
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of the letter which Peter wrote in reply to Bernard’s Apology. Dupin 
naturally thought this letter one of the most carious among nearly 
two hundred of Peter’s which are extant; and the abstract which he 
gave of it, including the translator's addition, occupies exactly two 
pages out of the seven. Yet, long as it is, this is a very brief abstract 
of Peter's long letter, and, compared with it, little more than a table of 
contents, stating the points in dispute. Mr. William Jones, in all pro- 
bability, knew nothing about the matter but what he found in Dupin, 
and did not consider that Peter was replying to the particulars of a 
charge of perjury, urged with great heat by a man whose character 
and station made it necessary that every such charge should be fairly 
met and discussed. He only thought, perhaps, that the bookseller 
who employed him wanted to have Dupin’s work turned out of 
French into English, as he tells us that Peter “procured the Alcoran to 
be turned out of Arabick into Latin ;” and having learned and taught 
his readers in the foregoing chapter that St. Bernard “ touches the 
heart with his movements,” he perhaps expected to produce the same 
effect in the present case (or, more probably, took the opportunity of 
shewing his zealous protestantism,) by annexing to this abstract what 
might be called a note, if it were not inserted in the text in manner 
and form following :— 


GS [And now upon this whole debate or controversie between the monks of 
Cisteaur and those of Cluny, we cannot forbear making this one remark, that, 
according to our old coarse English proverb, here has been a great cry but 
little wool; a@ great noise and clamour about the externals, but scarce one 
word said, pro or con, about the internals, of religion ; which sufficiently shews, 
that when men are once wedded to any party tn religion, their greatest heats 
happen about the circumstantials of religion to which that party adheres, and 
that they have little or no concern for the fundamentals of the truly catholic 
and Christian church.} 


This passage, printed almost entirely in italics, probably caught 
Milner’s eye as he turned over Dupin; and it is perhaps owing to this 
effusion of Mr. William Jones that Peter owes the notice which he 
received from the historian. It is evidently on this suggestion, and 
almost in the language, of Mr. Jones, that Milner says, “ He takes 
large pains to vindicate the manners and customs of his monastery 
from objections, and in doing this he is so verbose and circumstantial, 
that he may seem to have placed the essence of Christianity in frivo- 
lous punctilios and insignificant ceremonies.”* It is not wonderful 
that, in the practice of these sortes Dupiniane, Milner sometimes formed 
Wrong opinions respecting the character and writings of authors of whose 
history and works he knew nothing. If the matter is to be decided 
by a casual dip, it should at least be made in the author's own works ; 
and who will venture to say that Peter would have been pilloried as 
an ignorant and trifling writer, if Milner had happened to oper on 

‘ col. 865, and to have read in one of his epistles, “ Libri, et MAXIME 
AUGUSTINIANI, ut nosti, apud nos AURO PRECIOSIOREs sunt” ? 


‘———rer-—esssesssssssselsstltlesteeeeseseesessesesssess-eesesssSSS 


* Cent. XIL., c. viii. 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


(Continued from p. 385.) 


THE series of extracts now continued through the archiepiscopate of 
Bancroft, was interrupted in the last number in order to point out, 
before leaving the reigns of the Tudors, the momentous interests that 
were at stake in some of the conflicts which, under Queen Elizabeth, 
the archbishop had to maintain against the influence of the “ temporal 
lords” in the Hispana) of the higher church preferments. ‘The struggles 
for the appointment to the Mastership of the ‘Temple (in 1584) and 
to the see of London (1597), seemed to require particular notice. 
The importance of the latter more especially was incalculable ; and we 
are hardly aware to how great an extent, and in how many ways, 
(amongst others, in regard to our invaluable translation of the Bible,) 
we are indebted to Archbishop Whitgift for securing Bancroft, to the 
exclusion of “ the learned, but morose, Hugh Broughton,’’* for the 
important post from which his rise was easy, through the favour of 
King James, to the archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury. The ex- 
tracts now given will contain the history of his elevation, and trace 
the influence which he exercised with the sovereign in the disposal of 
ecclesiastical offices.} A few lines are repeated at the head of the 
following extracts, in order to connect them the better with those 
which have gone before. 





* The difficulty referred to in a note inserted in the last number (p. 385), of recon. 
ciling Heylyn’s statement respecting Hugh Broughton with that of Strype, may be re- 
moved by comparing Heylyn’s Life of Laud, pp. 25, 26. “ The Calvinists,” he there 
observes, “ are subdivided into three opinions,” which he there explains more fully ; 
so that Broughton might seem to maintain a doctrine at variance with “ the opinion 
of Geneva,” (Strype’s Whitgift, p. 502,) and yet oppose the doctrine of the church 
of England, as set forth by Bishop Bilson, against that of “ Calvin and the Genevian 
English.” As to Strype’s representation of the matter as though Broughton had 
brought Whitgift &c. over to his way of thinking, it rests upon Broughton’s own 
statements, (Strype, p. 482;) and how much credit is to be attributed to these may 
be judged from what Hooker says of the report, that, in regard to another point, he 
had “ fully satisfied” Dr. Reynolds, who had “ now assented unto him,” ( Vid. sup. 
p. 383.) Upon the point now in question, he had the same Dr. Reynolds, as well 
as Dr. Bancroft and the archbishop, opposed to him. (Strype, p. 431.) The areh- 
bishop seems, with his accustomed mildness, to have signified that he “ resisted him 
not,” as this “ morose” scholar so vehemently complained, 


Erratum in the last Number, p. 384, line 29.—The sentence, ‘* Hooker, whose own 
deep Hebrew learning probably,” &c., should read thus: “ Hooker, whose own 
deep Hebrew learning had obtained for him such commendations of his excellent 
knowledge in that tongue that he was appointed to read the public lecture at Ox- 
ford during the illness of Mr. Kingsmill, the Regius Professor, as his friend Dr. 
Saravia’s Hebrew learning probably,” &c. 

+ Those which are given in a note, and which relate to preferments in the church 
in Scotland, will appear of great importance, when compared with the traces which 
will be found in the sequel of the influence of a different system, as adopted in the 
early part of the following reigu. 
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King James I. (Arncusisuop Wuurreirr.)—“* He (the Archbishop) lived 
and died in great reputation, and particularly happy in being highly esteemed 
for his wisdom, learning, and piety, by both his sovereigns, Queen Elizabeth 
and King James, who both consulted with him in all matters of the church, and 
in making laws and ordinances for the well-governing of it, and likewise in 
taking always his advice for proper men to be placed in the chief preferments of 
it. . . » In which respect, as he took part with Hooker, and at the council 
table against the complaints and informations of Travers, as before is said, so 
he received into his service Mr. Samuel Harsnet, then being one of the Fel- 
lows of Pembroke Hall, who, in a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cross, the 
27th of October, 1584, had so dissected the whole Zuinglian doctrines of re- 
probation, as made it seem ugly in the ears of his auditors, as afterwards in 
the cyes of all spectators, when it came to be printed; which man he did not 
only entertain as his chaplain at large, but used his service in his house as a 
servant in ordinary, employed him in many of his affairs, and, finally, com- 
mended him to the care of King James, by whom he was first made Master of 
Pembroke Hall, and afterwards preferred to the see of Chichester, from thence 
translated to Norwich, and at last to York.”’* 

In March following (1603) Archbishop Hutton, (of York,) in a letter to 
him, (Bishop Matthew, of Durham,) dated at Bishopthorp, March 7th, con- 
doling with him for the great loss the church was like to sustain by the death 
of Archbishop Whitgift, has the following expressions :—‘‘ God move his ma- 
jesty’s royal and religious heart (the sooner the better) to make special choice of 
some one to succeed him; and | think that either your lordship or my lord of 
Winchester (Bilson) is like to have the place. Albeit, the dealing with the 
sec. (secular) priests against the Jesuits in her majesty’s time is now said to 
be a good service, and that it was done only to advance his majesty’s title 
against the Spanish faction.’’+ 

Bishop Bancroft, accordingly, who is alluded fo in the last sentence, (vid. 
inf.) “ was nominated, Oct. 9th, 1604, to succeed the archbishop} in that high 
dignity, to which he was elected Nov. 17th, and confirmed in Lambeth 
Chapel Dec. 10th.” Let us now hear what one says of him whose affection 
to the order of bishops was now much boasted of :—‘* He came to all his 
preferments very clearly, without prejudice or spoil of his churches; that b 
means of the Lord Chancellor Hatton, whose chaplain he was, Queen Elizabeth 
came to take knowledge of his wisdom and sufficiency, especially from his 
writings against the Genevising and sectising ministers, of which King James 
also had heard, so as he became a favourite to both those princes and to the 
state. The seditious sectaries maligned him in libels and rhymes, laying on 
him the imputation of papistry, for which some were punished in the Star 
Chamber; but he was so far from being popishly affected, that it may be 
truly affirmed, the greatest blow which the papists received in all Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s time came from his hand, or at least from his head; for he, having 
wisely observed the emulation between the secular priests and Jesuits, found 
means to set them one against another, Watson against Parsons, so he di- 
vided their languages as scarcely they can understand one another yet. In 
the disputations at Hampton Court, King James found him both learned and 
stout, and took such a liking of him, that, passing by the bishops of Winchester 
(Bilson) and Durham (Matthew), both men of eminent learning and merits, 





* Heylyn’s History of the Presbyterians, pp. 343, 4. 


t Le Neve’s Protestant Archbishops of York, p. 106, comp.; Strype’s Whitgift, 
Appendix No, xlviii. 
| Whose ** faithful chaplain” he had been, and, in 1584, “ recommended by the 


arehbiahop, for the Deanery of Gloucester.” (Strype’s Annals, book i, chap. xix., 
vol. iii. p. 229. ) 
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he made choice of Bishop Bancroft for the filling up the then vacant see of 
Canterbury, as a man more exercised in affairs of state.”’* 

(Arcusisnop Bancrort.)—* In the beginning of the reign of King James, 
(by the power and mediation of Archbishop Bancroft,) he (Doctor Richard N eile) 
was made clerk of the closet to that king, that, standing continually at his elbow, 
he might be ready to perform good offices to the church and churchmen ; and he 
discharged his trust so well, that though he lost the love of some of the cour- 
tiers, who were too visibly inclined to the puritan faction, yet he gained the 
favour of his master, by whom he was preferred to the deanery of Westminster, 
and afterwards successively to the richest in the kingdom, which shews that 
there was in him something more than ordinary which made that king so 
bountiful and gracious to him.”+ He was “a man who very well understood 
the constitution of the church of England, though otherwise not so eminent 
in all parts of learning as some of the bishops of his time. But what he 
wanted in himself he made good in the choice of his servants, having more 
able men about him from time to time than any other of that age. Amongst 
which (not to reckon Laud, of whom now I speak) were Doctor Augustine 
Linsell, Bishop of Hereford ; Dr. Thomas Jackson, President of Corpus Christi 
College in Exon, and Dean of Peterborough ; Dr. John Cozen, Prebend of Dur- 
ham, and Dean of Peterborough after Jackson; Dr. Benjamin Lang, Master of 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, and Dean of Rochester ; Dr. Robert Newell, his 
half brother, Prebend of Westminster and Durham, and Archdeacon of Buck- 
ingham; Dr. Gabriel Clarke, Prebend and Archdeacon of Durham; Dr. Eli- 
azer Duncum, one of the Prebends of Durham; also, Mr. Barlow, a right 
solid man, but not possessed of any dignity in the church to my best remem- 
brance; and some others of good note, whose names and titles I cannot pre- 
sently call to mind. . . None of his chaplains were received so much into his 
counsels as Dr. Laud, whom he found both an active and a trusty servant, as 
afterwards a most constant and faithful friend upon all occasions. . .. . The 
bishop, before his going off from the Deanery of Westminster, which he held 
in commendam with his bishopric of Rochester, obtained for him of King 
James (40 whom not otherwise known but by his recommendation) the reversion of 
a prebend in that church, which, though it fell not to him until ten years 
after, yet it fell at last, and thereby neighboured him to the court.” } 

‘« In 1606, he (Dr. Morton) took the degree of D.D., which brought him 
into the acquaintance and esteem of Dr. John Overall, the Regius Professor at 
Cambridge. About the same time he was sworn Chaplain in Ordinary to 
King James, and by him presented to the Deanery of Gloucester, (June 22nd, 
1607,) through Archbishop Bancroft’s recommendation.” § 

‘“‘ But while these things were in agitation, there happened a great alteration 
in the church of England, by the death of the most reverend Archbishop Ban- 
croft, who died on the second of November, 1610, and with whom died the 
uniformity of the churdh of England. A man he was of eminent parts, and of 
a most undaunted spirit; one who well knew his work and did it. When 
chaplain only to the Lord Chancellor Hatton, he pieced himself with Dr. 
Whitgift, not long after his first coming to the see of Canterbury, to whom he 
proved a great support in gaining the Lord Chancellor for him, by whose as- 
sistance he was enabled to hold out against the overruling power of the Earl 
of Leicester, the patron-general of the faction. In the year 1588, he preached 
a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, and therein made an open declaration of those 
manifold dangers which the prevalency of that faction would bring upon the 
church and state, if they might be suffered; which blow he followed in @ 


_- 





* Le Neve's Protestant Archbishops of Canterbury, p. 80. 
t Heylyn’s History of the Presbyterians, p. 55. 
I Heylyn’s Life of Laud, pp. 54, 55. 
) See Life by Barwick, p. 26, Biog. Brit. 
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hook-entituled, * Dangerous Positions and Proceedings,’ &c. . . . And in that 
book he made such a perfect discovery of their plots and practices, and so 
anatomized them in every part, that he made them odicus unto those who 
before had been their greatest patrons. In the year 1593, he published 
another treatise, entituled, ‘A Survey of the Pretended Holy Discipline,’ in 
which he so dissected the whole body of Calvin’s presbyterial platform, shew- 
ing the incoherencies of it in itself, and the inconsistencies thereof with mo- 
narchical government, that he took off the edge of many (and those great ones 
too) who had not only seemed to like it, but had longed for it. The plot was 
so laid down by Whitgift, that at the same time there should come out two 
other books, the one written by Dr. Thomas Bilson, warden of the college 
near Winton, for proof of the antiquity and perpetual government of the 
church by bishops ; the other by Dr. Richard Cosens, a right learned civilian, 
in justification of the proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts. By which four 
books the Puritan faction was so muzzled, that they were not able to back in 
a long time after ; nor do they want their several and just rewards for such good 
performances, Bilson being first made Bishop of Worcester, and not long after 
Bishop of Winton ; Bancroft advanced to the see of London, and Dr. Cosens 
Vicar-General and Dean of the Arches.* . . . . And knowing how much the 





* “Tt was about this time (1597) that Dr. Richard Bancrofty Bishop of London, 
began to run a constant course of correspondence with the King of Scots, whom he 
beheld as the undoubted heir and successor of the Queen then reigning. And well 
considering how conduceable it was to the peace of both kingdoms, that they should 
both be governed in one form of ecclesiastical policy, he chalked him out a ready way 
by which he might restore episcopacy tu the kirk of Scotland. To which end, as the 
king had gained the liberty in the last assembly to question and dispute the govern- 
ment then by law established, and gained a power of nominating ministers in the 
principal cities, so in the next they gratified him in this point, &e. . . .. But that 
which made most towards his purpose was, the appointing of thirteen of their num- 
ber to attend his majesty, as the commissioners of the kirk, whom we may call the 
high commissioners of Scotland, the king’s ecclesiastical council, the seminary of the 
future bishops, to whom they gave authority for the planting of the churches in 
Edinborough, St. Andrews, Dundee, &c. 

“ After these preparations comes a parliament. .... . And he so managed the 
aflair to his own advantage, that he obtained an act to pass to this effect—viz., that 
such pastors and ministers as his majesty should please to provide to the place, dig- 
nity, and title of a bishop, abbot, or other prelate, at any time, should have voice in 
parliament. . . . It was resolved also, that the election of the persons should belong 
partly to the king and partly tothe church. But as to the manner of the election, 
&e. . . these points were left to be considered of at better leisure. ... . [1598. ] 
First, for the manner of elections: That for each prelacy that was void, the church 
should nominate six persons, and the king chuse one ; and that if his Majesty should 
fike none of that number, six others should be named by the church, of which his 
majesty was to chuse one without further refusal. . . Nothing now [1599] remained 
but the nominating of some able persons to possess those prelacies which either were 
vacant at that time, or actually in the king’s disposing.” —( Heylyn’s History of the 
Presbyterians, pp. 355—9.) 

“ Episcopacy, therefore, now [1610] began to gain ground, (Guthry, p. 13,) and 
James was very careful in the selection of the men whom he advanced, consulting the 
older bishops, and bringing forward such men only as were suited to promote the real 
interests of the church. It was by these steps that the assembly of St. Andrews was 
enabled to consult about introducing a liturgy [1617.]"—(Short’s Sketch of the 
Hist. of the Church of England, vol. ii. pp. 99, 100.) 

“Tt had been King James’s custom, when a bishopric fell void, to appoint the 
Archbishop of St. Andrew's to convene the rest, and name three or four well qualified, so 
that there could not be an error in the choice, and then out of that list the king pitched 
upon one whom he preferred ; whereby it came to pass that during his time most able 
men were advanced, as Mr. William Cooper to Galloway ; Mr. Adam Ballantyne te 
Dumblain ; Patrick Forbes, of Corse, to Aberdeen ; Mr, David Lindsey to Brichea ; 
and Mr. John Guthrey to Murray."—(Guthry’s Memoirs, p. 13.) 
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peace of this church did depend upon it, he managed a secret corresponding 
with King James in Scotland, insinuating unto him the necessity of conform. 
ing the churches of both kingdoms in government and forms of worship, and 
laying down a plot for restoring episcopacy to that kirk, without noise or 
trouble ; which counsel being advisedly followed by King James before his 
coming into England, was afterwards so well pursued, (though not without 
some violent struggling of the presbyterians of that kingdom,) that on the 
twenty-first day of October, in the year 1609, the designed Bishops of Glasgow, 
Brechen, and Galloway, received episcopal consecration in the chapel of 
London house.’’* 

‘Archbishop Bancroft left this life upon the second of November, not living 
above thirteen days after the Scottish bishops had received consecration. For 
which great blessing to the church, he had scarce time to render his just ac- 
knowledgment to God and the king, when he is called on to prepare for his 
nunc dimittis, And having seen so great a work accomplished for the glory of 
God, the honour of his majesty, and the good of both kingdoms, beseecheth 
God to give him leave to depart in peace, that with his eyes he might behold 
that great salvation which was ordained to be a light unto the Gentiles, and 
to be the glory of his people Israel.’”’> 

Bancroft being dead, some bishops of the court held a consultation touching 
the fittest person to succeed him in that eminent dignity. [They knew that 
Montague and Abbot would be venturing at it, but they had not confidence 
enough in cither of them, both of them being extremely popular, and such as 
would ingratiate themselves with the Puritan faction, how dearly soever the 
church paid for it.}] The great abilities and most exemplary piety of Dr. Lance- 
lot Andrews, then Bishop of Ely, pointed him out to be the man, as oneufli- 
ciently able to discharge a trust of such main importance, and rather looked 
on as a preferment to that see than preferred unto it. [A man, as one says 
of him, of primitive antiquity, in whom was to be found whatever is de- 
sirable in a bishop, even to admiration ; to whom they found the king to be 
well affected, for taking up the bucklers for him against Cardinal Bellarmine.) 
Him they commended to King James, who had him in a high esteem for his parts 
and piety. 

‘“The motion was no sooner made, but it was embraced, and they de- 
parted from the king with as good assurance as if the business had been 
done, and Andrews fully settled in the throne of Canterbury. In confidence 
whereof some of them retired to their country houses, and others lessened 
their accustomed diligence about the king, and thereby gave an opportunity 
to the Earl of Dunbar (a powerful minister of state) to put in for Abbot, who 
had attended him in some negotiations which he had with the Scots; and he 
put in so powerfully in his behalf, that at last he carried it, and had the king’s 
hand to the passing of the public instruments before the other bishops even heard 
of the plot.|| But when they heard of it, there was no remedy but patience; 
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* Heylyn's Life of Laud, pp. 57, 58. 
t Heylyn’s History of the Presbyterians, p. 383, 
¢ The passages between brackets are inserted from Heylyn’s Life of Laud, pp 58, 59: 


| Some light may be, perhaps, thrown on the history of this appointment, by 4 
“very singular letter” from King James to Dr. Abbot, which may be seen in the 
Biogr. Brit. Art. Abbot, [note G.] The bishops and clergy, it appears, were just 
then in great disgrace with the king, for some expressions which they had used if 
one of the acts (see Bishop Overall’s Coronation Book, pp. 58, 59,) passed in the 
convocation which © was first called an- 1603, Imo. Jac., and continued by adjourn- 
ments and prorogations to 1610,” ( Overall’s Convocation Book, advertisement, ) the 
year of Archbishop Bancroft’s death. The king, it appears from that letter, bad 
called his clergy together, “to give their judgments how far a Christian and a pro- 
testant king might concur to assist his neighbours to shake off their obedience to their 
own sovereign, upon the account of oppression, tyranny, &c.” “ All my neighbours,” 
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but it was patience perforce, as the proverb hath it: for much they feared that 
Abbot would unravel all the web which Bancroft, with much pains, had 
weaved ; and that he was (as the same author well observes) better qualified 
with merit for the dignity, than with a spirit answering the function. . . . If 
Andrews had succeeded Bancroft, and Laud followed Andrews, the church 
would have been settled so sure on a foundation, that it could not easily have 
been shaken ; and the preventing of those deplorable miseries which the re- 
miss government of that popular prelate did so unfortunately bring both on 
the church and state.’’* 

“It must be acknowledged to be the sense of many churchmen, that the 
lenity and coldness of Archbishop Abbot had a very unhappy influence on the 
peace and honour of the church of England. His immediate predecessor, 
Bancroft, had experience to understand the constitution of the church, and 
had courage to assert the discipline of it; and had he been succeeded by 
Bishop Andrews or Bishop Overall, or some other active instrument of de- 
cency and order, this church had perhaps stood the glory of the Reformation, 
and the envy of Rome, But by the bold importunity of the Earl of Dunbar, the 
prime Scotch favourite, Dr. Abbot, was first preferred to Litchfield and Co- 
ventry ; then soon (before he had sat a month in this bishopric) to London 
and so to Canterbury.” 

‘«He had scarce performed any part of the office of a bishop in the diocese 
of London, when he was snatched from thence and promoted to Canterbury, 
upon the never-enough-lamented death of Dr. Bancroft ; that metropolitan, who 
understood the church excellently, and had almost rescued it out of the hands 
of the Calvinian party, and very much subdued the unruly spirit of the non- 
conformists by and after the conference at Hampton Court, countenanced 
men of the greatest parts in learning, and disposed the clergy to a more solid 
course of stady than they had been accustomed to; and, if he had lived, 
would quickly have extinguished all that fire in England which had been 
kindled at Geneva; or, if he had been succeeded by Bishop Andrews, Bishop 
Overall, or any man who understood and loved the church, that infection 
would easily have been kept out which could not afterwards be so easily ex- 
yelled.’ 

; : ( To be continued, ) 





——-——- 


he says, “call upon me to concur in the treaty between Holland and Spain ; and the 
honour of the nation will not suffer the Hollanders to be abandoned, especially after 
sv much money and men spent in their quarrel ; therefore 1 was of the mind to call 
my clergy together, to satisfy, not so much me as the world about us, of the justness 
of owning the Hollanders at this time. This I needed not to have done, and you 
have forced me to say, I wish I had not; you have dipped too deep in what all kings 
reserve among the arcana imperii ; and whatever aversion you may profess against 
God’s being the author of sin, you have stumbled upon the threshold of that opinion, 
in saying, upon the matter, that even tyranny is God’s authority, and should be re- 
membered as such, If the king of Spain should return to claim his old pontifical 
right to my kingdom, you leave me to seek for others to fight for it; for you tell us, 
upon the matter beforehand, his authority is God’s authority, if he prevail. 

“Mr. Doctor, I have no time to express my mind further on this theory business ; 
I shall give you my orders about it by Mr. Solicitor, and until then, meddle no more 
in it, for they are edge tools; or rather like that weapon that is said to cut with one 


edge and cure with the other. I commit you to God’s protection, good Dr. Abbot, 
and rest your good friend, “James RR.” 


* Heylyn’s History of the Presbyterians, p. 383. 
+ Le Neve’s Protestant Archbishops. 
t Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, b. i. 
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INVIOLABILITY OF CATHEDRAL CHARTERS. 


From the tenour of many of the ancient deeds of endowment of cathe- 
drals, it would appear as if the founders and benefactors of such insti- 
tutions anticipated attempts at change from legislators of ages then 
to come. In proof of this, some extracts from charters are subjoined, 
for the consideration of this oath-breaking age. 


“ Si quis hunc donationem. . . . in maximo aliquo, vel in modico minucre ausus 
sit, sciat se in districto omnipotentis Dei judicio, peenam presumptionis sux in. 
currere.”—( Dugdale, Monasticon, vol. iii. p. 116, Edit. 1673.) 

“ Si quis hoc deeretum irritum faeere, tyrannico fretus potentia, violenter tempta- 
verit, noverit se in tremendo ecunctorum examine, coram Christo rationem reddi- 
turum, et habere partem cuin juda traditori Domini nostri, in inferno inferiori.”— 
(Ibid.) 

* Si quis hanc donationem augere et amplificare voluerit, augeat Dominus partem 
suum in libro vite ; si quis hanc donationem infringere aut minuere ausus sit, sciat 
se in tremendo die judicii rationem reddituruam coram Deo et Angelis ejus,”— 
(Ibid. p. 117.) 


There is searcely a charter to which a similar monitory clause is 
not attached. 
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SONNETS. 







ELIJA AND NAAMAN THE SYRIAN. 
























Written in @ fit of nervous despondence. 


Elija spake, “ Go wash in Jordan, go !’— 
‘‘ And are not Parphar and Abana near, 
Our rivers of Damascus?” to the seer 
Made answer Syrian Naaman : albeit slow, 


He to the prophet’s lore inclined an ear, 
Bathing him where he bade ; and of his woe, 
(Filled with such force divine the waters flow,) 
Cleansed in an instant is the leprous peer. 


As he, though late, the holy word believed, 
Nor would (as purposed) his own waters try, 

And washing in the Jewish wave received 
A cure for his foul leprosy, may I, 

Anxious to be from heavier curse relieved, 
Only to Jesus’ living waters fly. 





iI. 
SHADRACH, MESHACH, AND ABEDNEGO, CAST INTO THE FURNACE. 
What time their doom upon the faithful three 
The inexorable King of Persia past, 


Forthwith into the fiery furnace cast— 
Changeless the Persians’ and the Medes’ decree— 
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Upon the Jewish martyrs gazed aghast 
The potentate and peers, who wondering see 
‘our walking in the fire, from peril free ; 
One more than sentenced to the burning blast. 


The perils of those three, who shared unsought ? 
He that the tear from every eye shall wipe, 

That for the holy in all times hath wrought, 
Vouchsafed to view, in vision or in type. 

By whose atoning blood shall man be bought 
When time for such a sacrifice is ripe. 


Ilt. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 


The prodigal (saith Jesus) craved his share, 
And in far lands his wealth on harlots shed ; 
Next herded swine for hire, and fain had fed 

(A famine raged) upon their refuse fare. 


“T will arise, and seek my father ; bread 
How many of his menials have to spare ! 
—To be but thy bond servant is my prayer ; 

I have sinned against thee and Heaven,” he said. 


But him his sire discerned yet far away, 
Returning, fell in tears, upon his breast ; 
Kissed him, and bade the truant boy array 
In shoes, and ring of gold, and gorgeous vest ; 
Bade music sound his welcome home, and slay 
The fatted calf, and feast him with the best. 


Iv. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 


The elder son was in the fields, and din 
Of song and dance and noisy revel heard ; 
And of the feasted truant one brought word ; 
And he was wrath and would not enter in. 


And to his sire, who fruitless prayer preferred,— 
‘I have served thee many years, and without sin ; 
Nor, to make merry with my friends, have been 
Requited with a kid out of the herd. 


“« Now, for the prodigal, the cup goes round ; 
For him, returning from the harlot’s bed, 

The fatted calf is slain, and rebecks sound.” 
“Son, thou art always mine,” the father said, 

‘* But it behoves us feast; the lost is found ; 

Thy brother lives, whom we bewailed as dead.” 
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Vv. 
JESUS WALKING ON THE WATERS. 


When the benighted men of Galilee 

The Saviour walking on the waters eyed, 

And knew their chief, the chosen apostle cried, 
‘If it be thou, Lord, bid me come to thee.” 


And he, consenting, ‘‘ Come to me,”’ replied. 
But straightway frighted by the swelling sea, 
‘* Lord, save me, or I perish !—succour me!” 
And Jesus snatched from the rising tide. 


So when, with failing sight and faltering breath, 
I look my last upon the fading day, 

Should my faith fail, and fear embitter death, 
Amid the doubts and dangers which dismay, 

As he i’ the waters of Genesareth, 
‘* Lord save me, or I perish !’”’ may I pray. 


v1. 
THE NUPTIAL GARMENT. 
Jesus to wedding feast the gospel call 
Hath likened, where a hospitable lord 


Had bidden many to the marriage board, 
And saw his proffered grace refused of all. 


Then such as high or by-way might afford 
He bade collect, to fill his empty hall ; 
And noting one, unclad in nuptial pall, 

Amid that troop, to him addrest the word : 


“‘ Why hither in thy wretched rags repair? 

Why art thou not attired like wedding guest? 
Disdainest thou my proffered weeds to wear? 

Hence cast him forth !”—So he, arrayed in best 
And richest raiment of his own, shall fare ; 

And he alone that’s clothed by Christ be blest. 


Vil. 
THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT. 


ToIttna, and taking nought, the long night through, 
The apostle-band were at their fishing met; 
When Christ, with fire and food before him set, 
Appeared at dawn, and bad them cast anew. 


They (filled with fish—unbroken was the net) 
In the miraculous draught their master knew ; 
And, joyful and refreshed, the weary crew 

Bread in that desert with the Saviour eat. 
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Even so, when sinners, in despairing plight, 
Like the desponding son of Jesse pray 
Through the long watches of the weary night, 
Though faint their hopes, though distant be the day, 
Jesus will shew himself at last,—the light 
Will dawn, and heavenly bread will be their stay. 


Alter Ego. 





JUDGMENT. 


*Mip the realms beyond all space 

Where God holds his dwelling place ; 

Past, to come, and present, seeing, 

In one perfect now of being ; 

Hangs concealed from other eye, 

The dial of eternity. 

Not with Time’s great lord, the sun, 

Did those wheels begin to run; 

When for ever he is dim, 

They shall circle, reft of him. 

What may we compare to this 

Dark and fathomless abyss? 

It is like an ocean, save 

That wave never urges wave ; 

Boundless waters, self-supplied, 

Living, yet without a tide ; 

In its fulness of repose 

A deep which neither ebbs nor flows. 

Somewhere on that dial’s plate 

God hath fixed an hour of fate, 

He alone the time can tell 

When it strikes upon the bell; 

Not the Son himself hath power 

To declare that fated hour ; 

And upon man’s sleepy sight 

It stealeth like a thief in night. 

There are signs,—but none will mark ; 

Lights,—but darkness fits the dark ; 

Characters which all might spell ; 

Heralds, its approach to tell. 

Ruddy tints at eve forewarn 

Brightness with the coming morn ;* 

But when mists the sunset shroud, 

Day succeeds with storm and cloud. 

It is harvest when the plain 

Swells with ripe and bursting grain :+ 

Then the master of the soil 

Sends his reapers forth to toil ;} 

Each his sheaf, in separate kinds, 

Wheat or tares, collects and binds; 

Those to swell the garner’d seed, 

These the devouring flame to feed. 
Hark! the trumpet! at its sound - 

Swarms with life the teeming ground ; 


—— ed 


* Matt. xvi. 2. 





+ John, iv. 35. { Matt. xiii, 30, 
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Earth opens her sepulchral bed, 

And the sea gives up its dead. 

Every spirit flesh has cumbered 
Breaks the trance in which it slumbered ; 
Suppliant, tyrant, master, slave, 

Burst their universal grave ; 

Sire and son meet side by side, 
Matron, maiden, mother, bride ; 
Those who drew but one short breath, 
Those whose years defrauded death ; 
Humble, lofty, evil, good, 

Linked in one vast brotherhood. 

Who shall count that countless clan,— 
All the families of man? 

He is there, the first whom God 
Summoned from the lifeless clod ; 
Who, too soon by sin betrayed, 
Shame and sorrow on us laid; 
Now he springs again from clay, 
Shame and sorrow wiped away ; 
Planting his triumphant tread 

On the bruised serpent’s head. 

He is there, whose living ear 

Hath heard the gathering trumpet near ; 
Who, with quick and unclosed eye, 
Hath watched the march of Deity, 
And seen the angels who unfurled 
The banners of another world. 
What is this ?—his death or birth? 
Stands he now on heaven or earth? 

High above, in glittering stations, 
Powers are ranged and dominations ; 
From the fiery-circled wheel, 
Chorused alleluiahs peal ; 

Voices, thunderings, lightnings, flame, 
Jubilee, with loud acclaim, 

Blessing, thanks, hosannahs, praise, 
Ifymn the Ancient One of days; 

Till the re-echoing depths of sky 
Kindle with the symphony. 
Legioned seraphs there unfold 
Wings of many-coloured geld ; 
Saints, arrayed in raiment white ; 
Elders, crowned, and richly dight. 
Princedoms, virtues. Oh! the glory 
Of that matchless consistory ! 

And upon the judgment throne, 
Who is He that sits alone? 
Man—but that his forehead bears 
I-mpire more than mortal shares. 
God—but that his tempered eye 
Seems touched by our infirmity. 
Million millions round him press 
Voiceless, powerless, motionless ; 
Silent as when nature’s sleep 
Presages the earthquake’s sweep. 
Now he speaks,—but who shall say 
What the doom his lips convey ? 
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Ere that sentence meet our ear, 
Father, Saviour, Comforter, 
Teach us, for such hour of need, 
What the ransom we may plead ; 
Wash us in thy blood of healing, 
Stamp us with thy spirit’s sealing ; 
Thou hast given us life—O, give 
More than life—the way to live! 


eieetinihemmeteniiaaieents 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO. XX. 
(Continued from p, 405.) 


lr may be conjectured, not without reason, as regards the apostolical 
canons, that, whatever reluctance was shewn in any quarter to acknow- 
ledge them had reference to the authority of the collection or edi- 
tion of its component parts. It was an anonymous collection; and, 
as being anonymous, seemed to have no claim upon Christians. They 
considered that a collection or body of canons could only be imposed 
by a council; and since the council could not be produced which im- 
posed this in particular, they had no reason to admit it. They might 
have acted upon this, and that, and the third, and so on to the eighty- 
seventh, from time immemorial, and that as canons, not as mere cus- 
‘oms, and might confess the obligation of each; and yet might say, 
“We never looked upon them as a code,’ which should be something 
complete, and limited to itself. The true sanction of each was the im- 
memorial observance of each, not its place in the collection, which 
implied a competent framer. Moreover, in proportion as general 
councils were held, and enacted canons, so did the vague title of mere 
custom, without definite sanction, become less influential, and the 
ancient canons fell into disregard. And what made this still more 
natural, was the circumstance that the Nicene council did re-enact a 
considerable number of those which it found existing. It substituted 
then a definite authority, which, in after ages, would be much more 
iutelligible than what had then become a mere matter of obscure an- 
tiquity. Nor did it tend to restore their authority, when their advo- 
cates, feeling the difficulty, referred the collection to the apostles 
themselves; first, because this assertion could not be maintained ; 
next, because if it could, it would have seemingly deprived the church 
of the privilege of making canons. It would have made those usages 
divine which had ever been accounted only ecclesiastical, The 
church would then have seemed to have as little right to add to the 
really apostolic canons as to scripture ; discipline, as well as doctrine, 
would have been given by revelation. 

If this conjecture be true, it would follow that we are not at liberty 
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to argue, from one part of this collection being received, that therefore 
the other is; as if it were one work. But whether we may fairly do 
so or no, [ shall not here dispute; but proceed to shew, that even 
those which are not formally quoted by early writers ought to be re- 
ceived as the rules of the ante-Nicene church, independently of their 
being found in one compilation. On this subject I may quote the 
decided remark of the dispassionate Mosheim :— The matter of the 
work is ancient ; for it comprises the customs and rules of the Chris- 
tians, especially Greek and oriental, in the second and third century ; 
that the form of it is of a Jater date, divines are mostly agreed.” He 
adds, in a note, that the former part of this judgment has been “ put 
beyond all controversy by Bishop Beveridge, a man especially versed 
in Christian antiquities.’’—(Ant. Constant. Seec. i. § 51.) To proceed— 

I have already said, that nearly half of the canons, as they stand in 
the collection, are quoted by early writers, and thus placed beyond 
all question, as remains of the ante-Nicene period: the following ar- 
guments may be offered in behalf of the rest :— 

1. They are known to express usages or opinions of the ante-Nicene 
centuries. The simple question is, whether they had been reflected on, 
recognised, converted into principles, enacted, obeyed; whether they 
were the unconscious and unanimous result of the one Christian 
spirit—the éxcAnoraorixdy gpdynua—in every place, or formal determi- 
nations from authority claiming obedience. This being the case, 
there is very little worth disputing about ; for (whether we regard them 
as Christian, or in the light of antiquities) if uniform custom was 
agreeable to them, it does not matter whether they were enacted or 
not. If they were not, their universal observance is a still greater 
evidence of their extreme antiquity, which, in that case, can be hardly 
short of the apostolic age; and we shall use them as contained in the 
collection, merely for convenience’ sake, as brought together in a short 
compass, 

Nay, a still more serious conclusion will follow, much more serious 
than any we are disposed to draw. If it be maintained, that these 
observances did not arise from formal injunctions on the part of the 
chureh, then the church has no power over them, As, not having im- 
posed, she cannot abrogate, suspend, or modify them. They must be 
referred to a higher source, even to the inspired apostles; and theit 
authority is not ecclesiastical, but divine. But if any of these canons, 
though not actually appealed to by ancient writers, are nevertheless 
allowed to have been really enacted, because we find historically that 
usage corresponds to them; perchance others, about which the usage 
is not so clearly known, are real canons also. There is a chance 6 
their being genuine; for why, in drawing the line, should we decide 
by the mere accident, of the usage admitting or not admitting of clear 
historical proof ? 

2. Again, all these canons, or at least the first fifty, are composed 
in a similar style; there is no reason, as far as the internal evidence 
goes, why one should be more primitive than another, and many, W¢ 
know, certainly were in force as canons from the earliest times. 
3. This argument becomes much more cogent when we consider 
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what that style is. It carries with it evident marks of primitive 
simplicity, some of which I shall instance, The first remark they draw 
from the reader would relate to their brevity, the breadth of the rules 
which they lay down, and their plain and unartificial mode of stating 
them. A good instance of this will be supplied by a comparison of 
the thirty-fifth canon with one of a number of canons passed at Antioch 
by an Arian council, held a.p. 84], and apparently using the apos- 
tolical canons as a basis for its own. The former says, simply :— 

« The} bishops of every nation are bound to acknowledge the principal among 
them, and to count him as a head, and to do nothing extraordinary without his 


advice, but those things alone individually which relate to the diocese of each re- 
spectively and its towns. He, in turn, must not act without the advice of all.” 


These plain directions are thus amplified in the canon of Antioch :— 


“ The bishops in each province are bound to acknowledge the bishop ruling in the 
metropolitan see, and that he has the care of the whole province, because all who 
have business have recourse from every quarter to the metropolis. Whence it has 
seemed good that he should be first in honour also, and that the other bishops should 
do nothing extraordinary without him, (according to that most ancient canon which 
has been in force from our fathers’ time,) or such things only as relate to the diocese 
of each and the places under it. For, each bishop has power over his own diocese to 
administer it according to his own conscience, and to provide for the whole territory 
subject to his own city, so as to ordain presbyters and deacons, and to dispose all 
things with consideration, but to attempt no proceedings beyond this without the 
metropolitan bishop; and he, in turn, must not act without the advice of the rest.”’ 


Or, again, take the following instance ; which, read with the words 
in brackets, agrees, with but slight exceptions, with the Antiochene, 
and, without them, with the apostolical canon :— 


* All who come [to church] and hear the [holy] scriptures read, but do not re- 
main to prayer [with the people,] and [refuse] the holy communion [of the eucha- 
rist) contumaciously, [these] must be put out of the church, [until, by confession, and 
by shewing fruits of penitence, and by entreaty, they are able to gain forgiveness,’’} 

Now these instances will serve to illustrate the antiquity of the 
apostolical canons in several ways, besides the evidence deducible 
from the simplicity of their structure. It will be observed that the 
word “metropolis” is introduced into the canon of Antioch; no such 
word occurs in that from which it is apparently formed. There it is 
simply said, “the principal bishop;’’ or, literally, the primus. This 
accords with the historical fact, that the word metropolitan was not 
introduced till the fourth century. The same remark might be made. 
on the word province, which occurs in the canon of Antioch, not in 
the other. This contrast is strikingly brought out in two other canons, 
Which correspond in the two collections, Both treat of the posses- 
sions of the church ; but the apostolical canon says simply, “ the in- 
terests of the church,” “the goods of the church ;” but the Antiochene, 
composed after Christianity had been received by the civil power, 
speaks of “the revenue of the church,” and “the produce of the 
land.” Again, attempts have been made to shew that certain words 
are contained in the canons before us which were not in use in the 
ante-Nicene times, but they have in every case failed, which surely 
may be considered as a positive evidence in favour of their genuine- 
Ness, For instance, the word “clergy,” for the ministerial body, 
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which is found in the canons, is also used by Origen, Tertullian, and 
Cyprian, The word “ render,” for an inferior order in the clergy, is 
used by Cornelius, Bishop of Rome; nay, by Justin Martyr. Al. 
tar,” is the only word used for the Lord’s table by St. Cyprian; and, 
before him, by Tertullian and Ignatius. “ Sacrifice” and “ oblation,” 
for the consecrated elements, by Clement of Rome, Justin, Irenaeus, 

and ‘Tertullian, ‘This negative evidence of genuineness extends to 
other points, and surely is of no inconsiderable weight. We know 

how difficult it is so to word a forgery as to avoid all detection from 
incongruities of time, place, and the like. A forgery, indeed, it is 
hardly possible to suppose this collection to be, both because great 
part of it is known to be genuine, and because no assignable object 
would be answered by it; but let us imagine the compiler hastily took 
up with erroneous traditions, or recent enactments, and joined them to 
the rest. Is it possible to conceive, under such circumstances, that 
there would be no anachronisms or other means of detection? And 
if there are none such, and much more if the compiler, say in the 
fourth century, found none such, (for we may assume he w ould have 
been willing and qualified to judge of them,) nay, if Dionysius Exi- 
guus found none such, what reasons have we tor denying their existence 
in those centuries which they claim as theirown? Yet so itis; neither 
rite, nor heresy, nor observance, nor phrase, is found in them which is 
foreign to the ante-Nicene period. Indeed, the only reason one or two 
persons have thrown suspicion on them has been, an unwillingness on 
their part to admit episcopacy, which the canons assert; a necessity 
which led the same parties to lens the genuineness of St. Ignatius’ 
epistles. 

In my next number, I mean to put together the matter of these 
canons, by way of shewing what the ways and views of the early 
church were. Tam anxious, however, to state, that 1 do so chiefly in 
an antiquarian way, not as implying that that primitive state of things 
is of authority, but merely stating what it was, as one might describe a 

cave of fossil ‘bones, or the editio princeps ofa classic. Itis necessary to 
state this, or 1 perceive 1 shall have a number of persons not indis- 
posed to believe, with Daillé, that the said canons are a forgery; 
whereas there will be little opposition made to them if they are not 
supposed to lead to any practical results. 1 will frankly state the 
utmost point to which | wish to make them of authority in our own 
ways of going on; only as far as this, as evidencing the general 
tempe rand spirit, the mind, the view, and the drift of primitive Chris- 

tianity, which, | suppose, under all external changes, must be ac- 
counted the one true faith which the apostles bequeathed to the 
chureh, not as ifin themselves, and as formal developments, they were 
of perpett al obligation. This, indeed, is all that | am led to maintain 
by the original Inquiry which has led me to consider these canons ; 
why [ do not maintain more shall be explained in the following words 
of Bishop Taylor, in his “ Ductor Dubitantium.” It will be a long 
extract, and take ti: the remainder of my present paper :— 

“That the canons,” he says © which the apostles made, did oblige the churches, te 
whom they were fitted and directed, is without all question, according to that of th 
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apostle, * ‘To this end also did I write, that 1 might know the proof of you, whether 
ye be obedient in all things.’ For whatsoever was their ordinary power, yet they 
had so much of extraordinary, had such special commissions and warranties from 
Christ, had such gifts and miracles ef power, so much wisdom, so much charity, and 
so entire a government, and were the only fountains from whence the rules of the 
cbureh were to be derived, that their word ought to be a law to whom it was sent, 
and a precedent to those that should hear it; it was like the pattern on the mount, 
to which all churches, in equal cireumstances and the same conjunction of affairs, 
might couform their practices. 

“Thus we find, that the apostolical decree of abstaining from blood was observed 
by more churches than those of Syria and Cilicia, in which the canon was directed ; 
and the college of widows or deaconesses, though provided for the first ministry of 
the churches and relief of ancient widows, derived itself into the manners of the 
western churches, and lasted longer than there was need. There was no hurt in it ; 
the reverence to the former dignity apostolical was foundation enough to bear a 
greater burden ; but the retention of such canons and orders was just like the reten- 
tion of the judicial laws in some commonwealths, which they did in regard to the 
divine wisdom ; though they, in so doing, did piously indeed, but yet did not imitate 
that wisdom by which those laws were made. 

‘But because it is evident, that the laws of order and government were fitted to 
times, and places, and present necessities, the same wisdom that so fitted the laws and 
things together, did also know, that those rules were not good, when the things were 
changed and grew unfit for that measure. The apostles, in their first preachings and 
conversation in Jerusalem instituted a coenobitic life, and had all things in common 
with the believers; indeed, no man was tied to it; and of the same nature were their 
canons, counsels, and advices, or propositions of what was best...... Whenever they 
said of any particular, ‘ This say I, not the Lord,’ they gave but an advice, or made 
a temporary order; but when they said, ‘ This we have received from the Lord,’ it is 
always a doctrine of faith, or a moral commandment. So that the rules of order, 
being neither of these, are but topical, and limited, and transient ; such which, when 
they are chosen by the rulers of churches, they become canons and measures of prac- 
tice, but else not. The apostle made an order, in the Corinthian church, that men 
should not pray or prophecy having their heads covered; but yet in France the 
preachers are covered, and do not think they prevaricate an 
they supposed it reached no further but to that church, or, at least, was agreeable to 
the manners and customs of those places. St. Paul appointed, that they should lay 
aside, every first day of the week, something for the poor; but he that shall choose 
to do this upon his weekly fasting day does as well, he does the same thing in another 
circumstance. St. Paul gave an order to Timothy, that a bishop should not be a 
novice, meaning in age, or in Christianity, or both ; yet St. Timothy himself was but 
a novice, being chosen bishop at the age of twenty-five years, as the ecclesiastical his- 
tories report; and ‘Theodosius chose Nectarius, being but newly converted ; and the 
people chose St. Ambrose to be bishop before he was baptized, and the election was 
confirmed by Valentinian. Fabianus, Cyprian, Nicolaus, Severus, ‘Tarasius, were all 
novices, or new Christians, when they were chosen bishops; and yet the church 
made no seruple of that canon of the apostles, because to break it was now for the 
edification of the church. And I remember that Cassander, speaking of the into- 

erable evils that fell upon the church by the injunetion of single life to priests and 
bishops, says, * This law ought to have been relaxed, although it had been an apos- 
tolical canon.’ Thus also it happened in the canon concerning the college of widows : 
‘Let not a widow be chosen under threescore years ;’ and yet Justinian suffered one 
of forty years old to be chosen, and had no seruple, and he had no reproof; but that 
was no great matter, for the whole institution itself is now laid aside, and other ap- 
pointments are established. And, which is most of all, that decretal of the apostles, 
which was made in full council, the most cecumenical council that ever was in Chris- 
tendom, made at the request of the churches of the gentiles, and the inquiry of the 
Jews, forbidding ‘to eat things strangled,’ is nowhere observed in the western 
churches of Christendom; and St. Austin affirmed, that if any man in his time made 
4scruple of eating strangled birds, every man did laugh at him.... Now, if those 
fatlons apostolical which are recorded in scripture, and concerning which we are 
Sure that they had apostolical authority, be, without scruple, laid aside in all Chris- 
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sures of government, had a limited sphere of activity, and bind not beyond their rea. 
son and convenience—that is, as every church shall find them fitted to its own mea- 
sures,....-The fifth canon of the apostles, in that collection which is ealled apostolical, 
appoints that, ‘ the first-fruits shall be sent home to the houses of bishops and priests,’ 
and makes no question but they divide them among the deacons and clerks; but | 
think in the church of ng they pay no first-fruits, and what they do pay the 
bishops and priests keep unto themselves. But this is nothing. The sixth canon 
commands that, ‘a priest or a deacon should not, under pretence of religion, put 
away his wife ;’ now this is so far from being received in the church of Rome, that, 
for this very canon’s sake, Baronius calls the collection apocryphal, and rejects them 
from being apostolical......A nd the tenth destroys one of their great corruptions in 
discipline and doctrine ; for it is a perfeet deletory of their private mass. It excom- 
municates those of the people who come to churches and go away before they have 
received the communion, calling them disturbers of the church; now this at Rome 
would seem a strange thing.”—(iil. 4, § 3, Rub.) 


Enough has now been said to shew the light in which the ancient 
canons are to be regarded—their matter is binding, not in conscience, 
but according to expedience ; their principles are binding on our piety. 


BAPTISM BY IMMERSION. 


Dear Sir,—Upon reading the letter of « Catholicus” on this subject 
in your Magazine for eb. last, it occurred to me as possible, from the 
tone and substance of his remarks, that the following considerations, 
which satisfy my own conscience, might be useful also to him, and 
perhaps to such of the younger clergy as feel the same sort of doubtful 
hesitation on the point in question. I am the more willing to indulge 
this hope respecting “ Catholicus,” that he represents his own private 
inclinations to be in favour of the general practice of affusion or 
sprinkling, though he cannot see that it is in accordance with the ru- 
brical directions of our church, or with primitive usage and the signi- 
fication of the words (“ baptize,’ &c.) of our Lord's command, 

I. Does, then, our church regard “immersion” as an essential part 
of the sacramental ceremony of baptism? 1 answer, certainly not; 
—1. Because we are not to immerse even children in public bap- 
tism,” unless “they (the sponsors) certify” us, “that the child may 
well endure” that physical shock, which, in our climate, cannot but 
be very dangerous to life in almost every instance of infant “ baptism 
by immersion. ’—2. Because ‘dipping’ or affusion is prescribed in- 
diffe rently in the baptism of adults, leaving the choice to the minister's 
diseretion—3. Because, in the « private “baptism of infants,” (which 
yet is complete baptism,) affusion ONLY, and not ‘immersion,’ is pre- 
scribed by the rubric. —4, and lastly, Because, when we are instructed 
to make inquiries as to the fact of any baptism having been lawfully 
and “well done and eccording unto due order,’ we have only to 
ask, 1. JWho officiated _ Before what witnesses 2 8. With what 
matter ? (i. e., whether Pig “water ?’’) and lastly, with what words / 
(i.e. » whether “in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost ? -’*) From these premises, I cannot but conclude, that, in the 
view of our church, nether immersion nor affusion is an essential 
part of the baptismal ceremony, bat “ wader’ only, in some way ap- 
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jlied by a proper “ minister,” and before “ witnesses,” with the usual 
aa of “ words.” 

II. As our church, so also (1 believe) has our divine Master decided, 
that neither “immersion” nor any other specific mode of application 
is essential to baptism ; and that, not only by promulgating as a general 
principle to be followed in ad/ ceremonial observances, ‘that God willeth 
meroY rather than sacrifice,’ but also by his reply to Peter, on his 
manifesting this same “entire-immersion” principle, against which I 
wish to put “Catholicus’”’ upon his guard. After first objecting to 
the ceremony é toto, Peter would not be content, when our Lord had 
assured him of its necessity, with his “ feet’? only being washed, but 
wished his * head” and his “ hands” also to be included in the cere- 
mony; upon which our blessed Lord again corrects his erroneous 
ideas: “ Jesus saith unto him, He that is washed needeth not save only 
to wash his feet, but is clean every whit,’ (KkaQapds éAos.) Just So in 
baptism ; for we seek not here to wash the body, which indeed would 
be more perfectly done by washing the who/e than by affusing only a 
part; but we seek, through Christ’s ordinance, hereby to obtain “the 
mystical washing away of sin” from our guilty souls, and all other 
spiritual benefits consequent thereupon. 

lif. The word “ baptize,” on the meaning of which “ Catholicus” 
seems to lay some stress, is indeed apparently of a kindred form with 
Paxrw, “I dip, tinge or dye;” but its termination is such as to make 
all reliance on its e¢ymon, as an argument for its identity with Barrw, 
wholly unworthy of consideration, unless its usage strictly bears out 
this idea of its signification. ‘The word in scripture is chiefly used to 
express ceremonial applications of water, but “immersion” is certainly 
not always, if ever, necessarily implied as the mode of application. One 
instance may suffice: “ And (when they come) from the market, ex- 
cept they wash, [Greek, ‘ baptize themselves,’ ] they eat not : and many 
other things there be, which they have received to hold, (as) the 
washing [Gr. ‘baptisms’] of cups, brazen vessels, and tables, [marginal 
translation, beds.’’—Mark, vii. 4. cf. Luke, xi. 38. “ The Pharisee won- 
dered that he (Jesus) did not wash” [Gr. “ baptize himself” before 
eating. 

IV. With respect to primitive customs being universally in favour 
of “immersion,” I answer, “that I am not convinced that such was 
the case in every instance; and, secondly, that I cannot agree even 
with Tertullian, that ‘what is first is best,’ in any such sense as to 
preclude all change of even ceremonial observances, much less of ec- 
clesiastical regulations in general.’”’—1. I cannot, indeed, prove that 
“immersion”? was not the general practice in the first days and warmer 
localities of the Christian church ; nor yet, on the other hand, can it 
be shewn that it was the invariable mode of applying the baptismal 
clement to « dip” the whole person, whatever the sex, age, or circum- 
stances of the parties, in cold baptisteria or running streams. In short, 
[ cannot think even the usual instance of the ewnuch’s going with 
Philip “into the water’ and coming “out of the water,” so very 


clearly decisive as to fayour anything approaching to the necessity of 


entire immersion, since it is not manifest from the context, which 
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merely says, that “they came where there was some water, (or 
“q water,’ rd tewp,) in the road from Jerusalem towards Ethiopia. 
2. But, in the next place, even supposing that “immersion” was the uni- 
versal practice, except in clinical baptism, or when otherwise imprac- 
ticable, (as in prison, &c.,) still, in such a matter, we should not only 
not be tied down hereby to this mode of administration, but should be 
bound to discard it, and substitute affusion or sprinkling, at least in cold 
climates, both according to the rule of our Lord above mentioned, 
( I will have mercy and not sacrifice,”) and also in obedience to St, 
Paul’s injunction, which bears directly on the indelicacy of “immer- 
sion” and its concomitant circumstances, For, 1. it is not only con- 
sonant with the truths of medical science, founded upon the laws of the 
human body and its physical health, but it has been proved, by the 
experience of “immersion’’ baptists, to be a fact unavoidable in prac- 
tice, that serious illness, and sometimes premature death, is the natural 
consequence of “baptism by immersion,” even in the case of adults, 
and especially of females ; what, then, is it but mercy’ Instead of 
*¢ sacrifice” which our church, with our Lord, prefers, when she direets 
her minister not to “dip’’ little infants—in a cold church, and perhaps 
far from home—unless the sponsors “ certify that they may well en- 
dure” such killing treatment, and when she, even then, still requires 
that (if dipped” at all) it must be done “ discreetly and warily” by 
him? Lean speak the more feelingly on this subject, since I have 
had myself the affliction of losing my first child, (as far as human 
judgment and medical opinion may decide,) chiefly in consequence of 
a cold caught by even too profuse a sprinkling applied to its face at 
its baptism. But let “Catholicus” ask any medical man’s opinion 
and judgment, or search the annals of any (so called) “ Baptist” con- 
gregation, if he has the least doubt remaining of the applicability of 
this our blessed Saviour’s maxim to this subject. 2. Again, the general 
rule (or rubric) of S¢, Paul, is directly applicable to “immersion,” when 
he sums up his directions on public worship in the words, “ let all 
things be done decently | evaynpdvws, ‘with a regard to outward deco- 
rum, ] and in order.” Whatever “ Catholicus’” may say, when 
viewing the question philosophically and abstractedly, even he him- 
self confesses that his inclinations are against the practice of “ immer- 
sion,” which appears to me a tacit but full admission on his part, that, 
at the present day, and with our present ideas of decorum, “ immer- 
sion’ and its accompaniments are either indelicate in themselves, or 
have “ the appearance of’ this “ evil” in the views of modern society 
in general: in either case, the practice not being an essendial part ol 
the sacramental ceremony, ought to be discountenanced, and (as far as 
scrupulous consciences will admit.) entirely discontinued in the church, 
Thus the txhumanity in all cases, and the indelicacy superadded in the 
cases of young people and adults, ought now to banish “ immersion” 
as universally from the church in cold climates as it is said to have 
heen universally practised in the primitive ages of Christianity. _ 
In conclusion, I cordially agree with “ Catholicus’” in condemning 
those departures from the rubric and the spirit of the whole baptismal 
service, which he supposes to have arisen from the same or similar 
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causes with those of sprinkling or affusion ; but I must confess that I 
cannot understand how “immersion,” in any moral or sacramental 
sense, (with which alone we are now concerned,) must necessarily be 
considered as a “different act’ from affusion or sprinkling. Every act 
is correctly designated only according to the intention or view with 
which it is performed, and does not depend upon the movements of 
the body or external things for either its essence or its difference from 
any other act. If, therefore, 1 apply “ water,” no matter how, unless 
the mode be prescribed by authority, for “the mystical washing away 
of sin,” in obedience to Christ’s ordinance, and with faith in his pro- 
mises, I do the act of baptizing, and that act cannot be made a dif- 
ferent one without a want—1. of a lawful ministry ; 2. of witnesses; or 
lastly, of the prescribed formula, “In the name of the Father, and 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’’ 

Hoping, sir, that nothing I have said may be found in, the least 
derogatory from the authority of canonical or rubrical directions, strict 
adherence to which I consider the imperative duty of every member of 
our church, as well as the most likely means of avoiding that restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction of mind which is the daily food and sustenance 
of dissent in religion and turbulence in politics, 


I remain, very respectfully, yours, ®AoKkdvwy. 


CAMBRIDGE PETITION OF 1641 AGAINST THE ABOLITION OF DEANS AND 
CHAPTERS. 


Mr. Enrtor,—As the petition of the University of Oxford, in the year 
1641, against the abolition of deans and chapters, has been inserted in 
your Magazine, I send that presented to the House of Commons in 
the same year by the University of Cambridge. 

Yours most respectfully, X. 


“To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, of the House of Com- 
mons, assembled in Parliament. 


“ The humble Petition of the University of Cambridge, 
* Sheweth, 
“Tuar your petitioners having heard of divers suggestions offered to this honourable 
court, by way of remonstrance, tending to the subversion of cathedral churches, and 
alienation of those lands by which they are supported, being the ancient inheritance of 
the church, founded and bestowed by the religious bounty of many famous and renowned 
kings and princes of this land, and other benefactors, both of the clergy and laity, and 
established and confirmed unto them by the laws of this kingdom, and so accordingly 
have been employed to the advancement of learning, the encouragement of students, 
and preferment of learned men, besides many other pious and charitable uses, 


‘* May it please this honourable court, out of their great wisdom and tender care 
for the cherishing of learning and furtherance of the studies and pains of those 
who have and do devote themselves to the service of the church, graciously to 
protect and secure those religious foundations from ruin and alienation, and 
withal to take order that they may be reduced to the due observation of their 
Statutes ; and that all innovations and abuses which have by some men’s mis- 
carriages crept in, may be reformed; that so the students of our university, 
which by the present fears are discouraged, may be the better invited to pursue 
their studies with alacrity, and the places themselves disposed to the most scr- 
viceable and deserving men, according to their first institution. 


“ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &c.” 
(Dated, May 12, 1641.} 


Vou. NI.—May, 1837, 32 


























































CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCURRENCE OF FESTIVALS. 


Dear Sir,—Your correspondent who signs himself “ A Lover of 
Ancient Customs”’ has deduced from the rubric of the Roman missal, 
relative to duplex festivals, a rule for regulating the concurrence of 
festivals in our own church service. 

With respect to the principle from which he has derived this rule, I 
would remark, that I think your correspondent will find himself wrong 
in supposing the Roman missal to have been at any time the ser- 
vice book of our church. This error, it must be admitted, is of no 
consequence to his argument, because he might have drawn the same 
inference from the missals of Salisbury and of York. 

There is, however, another objection to his rule; he tells us, that if 
the Conversion of St. Paul should fall on Septuagesima or Sexagesima 
Sunday, the service of the Sunday ought to take precedence. I ask 
him, what lessons he would in this case read? there are no proper 
second lessons appointed for either of those Sundays, and there are no 
ordinary second lessons in the calendar for the 25th of January. He 
is therefore compelled, of necessity, to have recourse to the lessons 
appointed for the festival; and does not this seem to indicate that it 
must have been the intention of the church, that all such festivals, at 
least for which both first and second lessons are appointed, should take 
precedence of all Sundays, unless perhaps such Sundays as have also 
both first and second proper lessons assigned to them? This rule 
will, I think, solve a great part of the difficulty; and it accounts for 
there having been no provision made for the case of concurrent fes- 
tivals, because no necessity for such a provision was felt until the 
feasts of the church began to be neglected, and Sunday came to be 
regarded as the only day on which we are called upon to assemble for 
public worship. The calendar and table of lessons itself determine 
what service is to be used; for there is surely no authority for mixing 
two services, as is sometimes done; and the only service that ean, in 
the cases alluded to, be used, whole and exactly as it is appointed, is 
the service of the festival. 

The Sundays which have double proper lessons in our service book 
are the following:—Palm Sunday, Easter Day, Whit Sunday, and 
Trinity Sunday. ‘These Sundays, therefore, should take precedence 
of all festivals. A result which coincides with that obtained by your 
correspondent, except that he gives the same privilege to Quadragesima 
and Advent Sundays. ‘This difference, however, is more apparent 
than real, for Advent Sunday can never happen on a festival except 
on St. Andrew’s day, and the only feast with which Quadragesima 
can interfere is that of St. Matthias, neither of which feasts have proper 
second lessons, and therefore (though I by no means say ought to) may 
yield to the Sunday. 

The holidays for which we have double proper lessons are the fol- 
lowing :—Christmas Day, St. Stephen, St. John, Cireumcision, Epi- 
phany, Conversion of St. Paul, the Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday in Passion week, Monday and ‘Tuesday in Kaster week, 
St. Philip and St. James, Ascension Day, Monday and Tuesday i 
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Whitsun week, St. Barnabas, St. John the Baptist, St. Peter, St. 
Michael, and All Saints’ Day. 

Such of these holidays as can fall upon a Sunday, must, I think, 
necessarily supersede the ordinary Sunday service, except Michaelmas 
Day, for which, by a strange oversight, which a friend has just pointed 
out to me, there are both ordinary and proper second lessons, | 
caunot see how the Sunday service can be performed on these days 
without either mixing the lessons of the Sunday and holiday, or else 
declaring from the reading-desk, as a clergyman of this city is re- 
ported to have done, “ ‘There is no second lesson appointed for this 
day’s service.” 

Of Christmas Day there can be no question, because, whether it 
falls on Sunday or not, there is plainly no service but that of the fes- 
tival. Nor do the other holidays of this class present any difficulty, 
except when two of them coincide, which can, | believe, only happen 
when Ascension Day falls on the feast of St. Philip and St. James, (a 
case where there could not, I suppose, be any question as to the pre- 
ference to be given to the former, or when St. Barnabas’ day happens 
on Whitsun Monday or Tuesday, a case in which the minister ap- 
pears to be left to his own discretion, or to the decision of his ordinary. 

With respect to such festivals as have no proper second lessons, I 
confess | am not prepared to say that they should, in every case, give 
way to Sunday; on the contrary, | am rather disposed to hold that, 
in general, the service of the festival should be read, except when it 
falls on one of the four Sundays already specified. And in this 
opinion | am confirmed by observing, that the Athanasian Creed is 
appointed to be used on the feasts of St. Matthias, St. James, St. Bar- 
tholomew, St. Matthew, St. Simon and St. Jude, and St. Andrew, 
none of which have proper second lessons ; I think it will be admitted, 
that when any of these feasts fall on Sunday, the Athanasian Creed 
ought to be said, and therefore all the other parts of the service ap- 
pointed for the festival. 

The observation of your correspondent upon the case where the 
Annunciation happens on the Monday or Tuesday in Passion week, 
appears to me to be an additional argument for my view of this sub- 
ject; because, in that case also, a mixture of services is unavoidable, 
unless the festival be exclusively observed. 

These remarks are founded upon the principle, that there is no 
authority in our Prayer Book for reading a part of two different ser- 
vices together; and since this cannot possibly be avoided, except by 
the rule which I propose, 1 would conclude that, at the time when our 
calendar and table of lessons were last revised, it was the practice of 
the church to observe, in all ordinary cases, the holiday in preference 
of the Sunday. 

“A Lover of Ancient Customs” is wrong in his assertions, that the 
Annunciation always falls between Septuagesia and Easter, and the 
least of St. Andrew always in Advent; for Easter may happen on 
the 22nd of March, three days before the Annunciation, and Advent 
Sunday may be the nearest Sunday after, as well as before, the feast 
of St. Andrew. 





















































































































CORRESPON DENCE.—MR, W. CROTTY, 


On the whole, however, I think the rule laid down by “A Lover of 
Ancient Customs”’ is a good and sound one; although, for the reasons 
i have assigned, I do not think it was the rule which our chureh in- 
tended to be observed; and the want of some explicit direction on the 
case of concurrent festivals must be confessed to be one of the few 
oversights with which the compilers and revisers of our liturgy are 
chargeable. 

1 agree also with your correspondent in wishing that there might be 
always 2 commemoration of the festival, even in the case where it is 
superseded ; but I cannot perceive that this is authorized by we rubric, 
J. HT. 


MR. W. CROTTY., 


Sir,—I have read with much interest, in your number for this month, 
the account of the proceedings at Birr. I had long wished for aceu- 
rate knowledge upon the subject, and your Magazine has afforded it. 
‘The Messieurs Crotty deserve high commendation for the fearless 
manner in which they have cast off so much that was sinful in the 
forms of worship to which we may suppose they were, by many strong 
prejudices, attached. I cannot, however, avoid saying, (I hope 1 do 
it from no wrong motive,) that they are not, or at least one of them is 
not, a very consistent churchman. I cannot but mourn over an un- 
happy mistake into which Mr. JV. Crotty was some time ago led. It 
is, indeed, many months since, and might perhaps be allowed to pass 
without reproof; but as Lam not aware that he has in any way re 
tracted his error, I feel it my duty to make you acquainted with it, 
lest you should seem in any way to countenance it, by what you 
have published in his praise. 

That to which I allude is a charge which Mr. W. Crotty published, 
last July, against the episcopal succession of the church of England. 
I will extract the passage from the sheet tract (price one penny) in 
which it appeared :— 


“ The doctrine of succession, as held by the church, is what impeded the progress 
and obscured the glory of the English Reformation. Queen Elizabeth’s commis- 
sioners maintained against the nonconformists that the church of Rome was a true 
church, though corrupt and erroneous in many points of doctrine, and that the 
Roman pontiff, though chargeable with temerity and arrogance, in assuming to him- 
self the title and jurisdiction of head of the church, was nevertheless a true and lawful 
bishop ; and all this for the purpose of claiming a lineal succession from the apostles 
throngh the most profligate and abominable of the popes of Rome. Now this doc- 
trine is evidently a delusion, and has no warranty whatever in the word of God; 
there are two kinds of succession—a true and a false succession—a carnal succession 
of men, and a spiritual succession of doctrine. £ My doctrine is not mine,’ says the 
Saviour, ‘but his that sent me; if any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God or whether I speak of myself.’ (John, vii. 16, 17.) 
Here we find the Saviour of mankind, instead of referring to his succession from 
Aaron or Moses, (!) appealing simply to the truth of the doctrine he preached as 4 
proof of his divine mission.” 


Now, Sir, 1 know that you will agree with me in thinking this 
monstrous. But what are we to think of clergymen of the church ot 
England actively circulating such a precious document among the 
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lower orders of both protestants and Roman catholies? I grieve from 
iny heart to tell you, Sir, that it has been the case to a great extent. 
That they have supplied the tract shops in various towns and cities 
with it, and pasted it up conspicuously in the windows to be read. by 
those who could not afford to buy. Some really good men, when ex- 
postulated with upon the subject, answered, that they circulated the 
tract without reading it. And really (you will ask) are we come to 
this, that we are in such haste to distribute food, that we actually 
administer poison to the lambs of Christ's flock, and then excuse our- 
selves by saying we had not time to look whether it was food or 
poison? But, Sir, I have a further statement with which to shock 
your feelings. For some of these clergymen actually believed the 
charge to be true, until the falsehood was pointed out to them,—and 
those, not stupid, indolent men, who cared not for the interests of reli- 
gion, but laborious and highly-respected parish clergymen. 

~ 'The fact is, Sir, our clergy in this country seem, in numberless in- 
stances, to know nothing of the nature or necessity of episcopal succes- 
sion; and I cannot but fear it will continue to be so until all divinity 
students in Dublin University are compelled to read something more 
full upon the subject than Mr. Maclaine’s notes to his translation of 
Mosheim, or Bishop Burnett’s Annotations on the Twenty-third Ar- 
ticle. Pray pardon my troubling you with this long letter, and allow 
me to subscribe myself, your humble servant, 


Aw Irtsu Country Curate. 
Innishannon, March 20th, 1837, 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE MORNING PRAYER BY A DEACON. 


Sin,—Since being ordained deacon, in the month of December last, I 
have several times been requested to do duty in parish churches dur- 
ing the absence of the minister, and on such occasions have been in 
great doubt how to conclude the morning service. If you will allow 
me room in the pages of your Magazine to state my difficulty, I will 
(lo so as briefly as 1 can, and shall feel very much obliged to any of 
your correspondents who may favour me with an opinion upon the 
subject. 

It is directed in the rubric, that “ upon the Sundays, &c., (if there 
be no communion,) shall be said all that is appointed at the commu- 
nion to the end of the prayer for the whole state of Christ’s church 
militant, together with one or more of the collects before rehearsed, 
concluding with the blessing.’’ The expression “ shall be said,” does 
not of itself imply that he who “ says’’ must necessarily be a priest. 
But still the word priest is so used throughout the rubrics of the commu- 
nion service as may well seem to justify such an inference, and to 
establish a distinction between that service and the morning prayer 
with the litany, which may undoubtedly be read by a deacon, In the 
rubrics of the morning prayer, the term meniséer is generally used ; 
and, in one instance, (before the absolution,) he is so distinguished 
as the priest alone, as to shew that all the rest may be read by a 
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minister of the inferior order. A custom, uniform and constant, ori- 
ginating no doubt in necessity as early as the Reformation, authorizes 
the deacon to read alone, omitting the absolution. There is nothine 
in the nature of the service itself to raise a doubt, and the custo 
which exists is so far from being inconsistent with the rabric, that 
there is an express order prefixed to the morning and evening prayer 
which enjoins upon all deacons, as we ‘Il as priests, to use it every day, 

either openly or in private. But in the communion servic e, on the 
contrary, the rubrics are so far from contemplating the ministration of 
a deacon at the altar alone, that they do not even distinguish those 
places where he may legitimately assist the priest, but leave them to 
be collected from other sources. Besides this, there are parts in the 
service itself which of themselves would make one hesitate; for in- 
stance, if the oflertory is read and a collection made, (which there jis 
no authority for omitting , and bishops in their charges have repeatedly 
enjoined, ) is it not inconsistent with the office of deacon to offer? 1s 
he not expressly named as the proper person to collect the alms and 
oblations, while it is the priest who is humbly to present and place 
them on the holy table, and afterwards to offer ‘them with the prayers 
of the congregation? Again, no one will contend that a deacon should 
pronounce the blessing as directed by the rubric; and custom, in this 
instance, interprets the word priest e xclusively ; yet, if he does not, he 
is left without any other conclusion to the service than such as his 
own judgment may supply. But above all, it may be asked, is there 
any authority or pr recedent in the e: uly church, either Latin or Greek, 

for a deacon offering ar reading part of the communion service alone 
at the altar, in the absence of the priest? And, since the Reformation, 
has there been always such a custom in our own church? Even if 
there has, still it is quite necessary that we should know precisely 
what was at first and what ought sull to be the custom; for common 
practice now is so uncertain, and so much more negative than posi- 
tive, that it will scarcely afford us any definite and intelligible rule. I 
believe it is not the custom for a deacon officiating alone to conclude 
with the litany and a homily or sermon; and it is not the custom for 
a deacon to pronounce the blessing; but what part or parts of the 
communion service to read, and w hether in the desk or at the altar, 
and how to conclude, these are points with respect to which deacons 
(and priests, too, Tam afraid,) do every man according to that which 
is right in his own eyes. [or myself, as Tam unwilling, without fur- 
ther information, to omit any part of the proper service for the day, 
have hitherto read all ace ording to the rubric, as if I were a priest, 
trusting to chance and the general neglect that there should be no 
alms or oblations, and substituting, i in place of the blessing, the short 
prayer which concludes the litany. At the same time, the considera- 
tions which 1 have stated above incline me very strongly to think that 
the proper course would be to end with the litany, and then read @ 
homily or sermon, not as part of the communion service, but as an 
adjunct to morning or evening prayer, for which there is full and 
sullicient authority. WP. 






































CORRESPONDENCE.—JUDAS ISCARIOT, 


CONDUCT OF CLERGY DURING THE PLAGUE. 


Rev. Sir,—In the « Uistory of the Plague,’’ on the Society's Supple- 
mentary Catalogue, p. 33, occurs the following passage :—‘“ Many of 
the best and most valuable ministers and preachers of the dissenters 
were suffered to go into the churches where the incumbents were fled 
away—as many were, not being able to stand it; and the people 
flocked, without distinction, to hear them preach, not much inquiring 
what opinion they were of.’ Is this correct to such an extent as the 
writer would lead us to infer? Undoubtedly, persons of all deserip- 
tions, lay and clerical, would be unable to support the terrors of such 
a fearful visitation. But is the above statement so far true as to war- 
rant the society in allowing an assertion to go forth without explana- 
tion or contradiction, calculated to leave a direct impression upon peo- 
ple’s minds that, during one of the most awful periods of our history, 
anumber of the metropolitan clergy fled from their posts, and left their 
places to be supplied by nonconformists ? 
I am, Rev. Sir, your most obedient servant, J. EB. M. 
W—n, April 11th. 


JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


Sirn,—Allow me to make a few remarks on a letter of your corres- 
pondent « M, A.,” in reference to the death of Judas Iscariot. It 
seems to me that he first creates the difficulty, and then perplexes 
himself with answering it. It is surely neither unnatural nor impro- 
bable that, as Judas was his own executioner, he might not be able to 
secure the rope with which he hung himself, (allowing for a moment 
the usual interpretation of amyéaro,) and that, the rope breaking, the 
fall, possibly from some height, might, by the special judgment of God, 
(for there seems in St. Peter’s account to be an interposition of Divine 
Providence in the matter,) cause the bowels to burst, and gush out. 
At any rate this difficulty seems less than doing so much violence to 
the word axfy~aro, which is in the middle voice, as first to render it 
passively, for which I see no authority, and secondly to give it a me- 
taphorical sense, of which we. have scarcely any examples. Looking 
ito Suicer’s “ Thesaurus,” I find that Origen, Epiphanius, Jerome, 
and others of the fathers, understood it in the usual way, and I cannot 
doubt that Chrysostom did the same. The latter author repeatedly 
uses the word azfyéaro, and never, as far as I can discover, in the 
metaphorical sense. I. G., Hom. xxiv. in Ep. ad Hebr. p. 220, ed. 
Bened., he says, woddoi dé cat rpornpOévres rv auoxurny ov Héporres, Kal 
arnylavro, have even hung themselves; and Hom, 31, on the same 
epistle, p. 288, contrasting the repentance of Peter with that of Judas, 
he says of the latter, peravonae Kai 6 lovdac, GAM KaKwe, axiybaro yap, 
Where surely it is more natural to translate he hung himself, than he 
was suffocated with grief. In the Homilies on the Epistle to the 
Galatians the word adyxorn occurs in the same sense. Oirw de 6 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—THE WORD “CATHOLIC.” 


Both Suicer and Schleusner have abundantly shewn that this is the 
ordinary use of the word in profane writers, and the Septuagint have 
used the same expression in reference to Ahitophel, 2 2 Sam. xvii. 23, 
where the Hebrew will bear no other meaning. And as Abitop phel 
seems clearly to have been a type of Judas, as appears cathy the 
Psalms, this would confirm the sense of azj»guro. With regard to the 

lace in Tobit which our translators have rendered, “she thought to 
kave strangled herself,”’ it is not, I conceive, of sufficient force to out- 
weigh the evidence on the other side. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, J. M. 
Truro, March, 1837. 


THE WORD “CATHOLIC.” 


Sir,—Will you allow me to express my admiration of Mr. Le Bas’s 
letter® upon the word “ Catholic,” and atthe same time to lay before 
your readers two extracts from a Roman-catholic writer which appear 
to be v ery applicable to the subject :— 


“ Steam Voyage down the Danube.” By M. J. Quin. 


Vol. i. p. SA “ After hearin~ mass in one of the Roman-catholie churches, which 
was attended by a respectable, and apparentiy a very devout, congregation, I went to 
the church belonging to the Greek catholic form of worship.” 

Vol. ii. p. 81. “ Iam, I must confess, very much disposed to think, that the 
Armenian form of religion, which is Roman ‘catholic, will sooner or “ee prevail 
over both the Greek and the Mahometan in that country.” 


I should hope that these extracts will prove, even to those who have 
hitherto been deterred from using the word Roman for fear of giving 
offence, that their scruples are groundless ; and, in confirmation of this, 
I have myself been assured by a respectable Roman-catholic layman, 
that he could see no just cause of offence in the appellation. 

In some instances, such as the first extract supplies, it is absolutely 
necessary ; and, in all cases, it is proper for the sake of distinction. 

I remain, vours obedient, Wa. Ritanp Bevroro. 

Sutton Coldfield, Dec. 14, 1836. 


REV. J. MENDHAM’S “INDEX EXPURGATORIUS OF SIXTUS Y.” 


Sir,—As I am indebted to you for such a notice of my different 
works as would leave me inexcusable if it were not responded to by 

very sensible gratitude, I beg the additional favour, that you will give 
insertion in your journal to a fresh and not very obvious. prof, which 
I have discovere d, of the official condemnation, or rather : apprehended 
condemnation, of Cardinal Bellarmine by hisown church. His name, 
indeed, ac tually appears under the letter R, (Roberti Bellarminii, &c.) 
in the prohibitory and sup pressed Index of Sixtus V. In the preface 
I had given some intimations to that effect, which had escaped from 
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different writers not very friendly to the fact. Since the publication 
of the reprint, I came in possession of a volame of tracts, a duplicate 
of the British Maseum, among which occurs, by the celebrated Abra- 
ham Scultetus, as the substance of the work discovers, or it does not 


appear in the title.) “ De Cerricule Vite tmpremis rere de actionwus 


Pragenstbus Abrah. Sculteti, Sc. Narratio Apologetica, $c.” Emde, 


1623 . At page 50, where he is speaking of Isaac Casaubon, he pro- 
ceeds : —“ Idem mihi sancté contestabatur: Frontonem Duceum 


Jesuitam Gallum appellasse Bellarminum de seriptis ipsius super aue- 
toritate Pape in temporalibus, cim spiritualis Pape autoritas lahora- 
ret: res} pondisse aute I m Bell Lia! rminum, Sr esses Rome, aliter jucicares . 
quin libri mei tn inguisitionem 
renairent.’ This testimony, indeed, is not decisive, as to the actual 
it throws some 
I will avail myself of the pre- 
sent communication to notice two errors in my reprint—the first, 
p. iil., line 19, of nonw//i for nonnulli, which, of course, 18 my own; 

nd is so likewise, p. vill. line 4, where 
sire ought to be sine. I exercised the most scrupulous attention ; but 
even a corrector of the press sometimes 
Homer, and aliquan lo dorm tiaé. 

« Coldfield, Feb. 2ad, 1837. 
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nd I am SOrrTy tO say the other 
. 


Josseu MErNDHAM, 


PENNY SUNDAY READER. 


Siz,.—In justice to the Publisher of the Church of Englund Magazine, 
I beg to state that he has disclaimed all intentio: 


of de pre ‘clating the 
Pe any Sund 


ty Reader in those expressions against which I protested ; 
and has offered to make any reparation in his power jor a statement 
inadvertently put forth. 


] ai, sir, AC. We. 


H. N. MoLeswortu. 


EPISCOPACY.—COLONIAL BISHOPS. 





My Dear Sin,—There is a point of primitive ecclesiastical polity 


which appears not to be generally understood, or efficiently followed, in 
our Community. I mean the appointment of a bishop as “the Pp astor of 
every church considerable in numbers, and detached locally from any 
episcopal see already constituted. Some approximation “has indeed 
been made towards a system conformable to the ¢ apo e model: buat 
= church seems to be still infected with that timidity which; in 

lormer times, made her shrink from declaring 9} penly the nec essity of 
epi scopacy, for fear of offending some foreig: prote stant ¢ ommutuities. 


= 7 i . . . 
_th the Christian Knowledge Society’s Family Bible, we find, at 
Nit. i. 5, the following explanatory note :— 
* That by thine episcopal auth ority thou mightest ordain presbyters in every city 
at populous island.”— Bip. Hall 
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Now, with all deference to the editor, I must beg leave to say, that 
this note conveys either no information at all, or a false impression to 
those who read it. ‘The elders whom Titus was to ordain were not to 
be presbyters, in that acceptation of the term which has been received 
ever since the days of Polycarp and Ignatius. St. Paul, in verse 7, 
calls them bishops ; and that they were so is established beyond a 
doubt by the ancient ecclesiastical historians and commentators. Of 
these it will probably be sufficient to adduce Chry sostom, who says on 
Tit. i. 1, Twy Mabry cuvdvtwy COKyLOg OvTOE ty, Ei ju) yap iy COKIpOC, 
ovK ay aire Thy vijcov odOKAnpoy emerpevev reece OUK GY TOTOUTWY 
imoxirwy kpiow éxérpevey. Other testimonies are cited by Bishop 
'aylor in his “ Episcopacy Asserted.”’ Sec. xv. 1 feel quite sure that 
any candid person who reads that treatise attentively, and examines 
the passages of scripture cited in it, will see reason ‘enough to agree 
with the author that there is abundant evidence of bishops being 
employed in the foundation of churches; but very little, if any, of the 
existence of priests, till, the original congregations becoming too 
numerous to be prope rly attended to by one person, the bishops, as 
they felt the necessity, ordained presbyters to assist them, admitting 
them in partem sollicitudinis, at first casually and cursorily, and then 
by station and fixed residence, when parishes were divided and 
endowed. It does not appear that it required any very great numeri- 
cal magnitude, or any very considerable distance from an episcopal 
see, to entitle a congregation to be made independent, under a pastor of 
its own ; for the province of Asia Proconsularis, though not above 200 
miles long, by 50 in breadth, was soon divided among forty-two 
bishops ; ‘and in the neighbourhood of Rome, which, though now 
desolate, was then thickly peopled, the apostles or their immediate 
successors appear to have marked out the dioceses of no greater size 
than about ten or twelve miles square. It is very true that, in other 
parts of Christendom, they were of larger extent, but nowhere any 
thing like those of our prelates, for* if a diocese was so large that a 
bishop could not visit all his country churches annually, that was 
thought a reasonable cause to divide the diocese, and lay some part of 
the burden upon a new bishop. In short, an ancient bishop, instead 
of having his time engrossed by a perpetual round of dustness, and 
being compelled to trust implicitly to others,t lived principally at his 

-athedral, performing (of course with assistants) the ordinary functions 
of a spiritual pastor,} and having his eye upon all that passed, not 
only there, but also in the ¢itedt w hich were served by his presbyters. 
And when a mission was to be sent to evangelize some distant country, 
no one bishop was expected or allowed to depute mere presbyters for 
that important and extraordinary duty, so as to be responsible for the 


* Bingham, b. ix. ch. vii. sect. 21. 

t Cone. Carth. Can. 74, Ecoks pnosva imioxoToy, KaTadiTovra THY uber Tiny 
ckaQecpayv, wpo0¢g érepay Heraywpey, 

t 1 do not find that in those days a bishop was received as a guest in his ow? 
church, or that the precincts of it were exempt from his jurisdiction, to be subjected 
to the pseudo-episcopal authority of a dean and a chapter. 
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actions of men who should go completely out of his reach, but all the 
pastors of a province met together, and sent forth a band of apostles, 
armed with the highest and holiest gifts of God which their united 
hands could convey, to go and found genuine and perfect churches 
wherever it pleased God to collect at their preaching congregations of 
believers. 

I am sure, my dear Sir, that neither you nor your readers will 
accuse me of advancing any new or heterodox opinion, when I assert 
that, humanly speaking, there is no safety for the church of England 
but in maintaining its identity with the catholic church of the fathers. 

There is, however, another part of our religious polity which is not 
subject to the control of Parliament, and in which it does not appear 
that there need be any difliculty in recurring completely to true prin- 
ciples. I allude to the foreign missions and colonial religious establish- 
ments, maintained by the contributions of societies, or by endowments 
held in trust by them. We must thankfully acknowledge that a great 
improvement has, of late, taken place in that department ;—but why 
is it that the congregations of Newfoundland, for example, are not 
allowed the benefit of a bishop resident among them? Why is there 
no higher spiritual person than an archdeacon at Bermuda, at New 
Brunswick, in Van Diemen’s Land, in Ceylon? Why is there not, 
at least, one bishop in New Zealand ? It must be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the adversaries of the church in the House of Commons 
whether a clergyman be of a higher or a lower order, provided that 
no increase of salary is demanded. Why, then, is there not a bishop 
stationed * at each of our foreign embassies as well as at Paris? Why 
are the English inhabitants of Geneva as sheep without a shepherd ? 
Why do we not take advantage of our military stations in the south 
of Kurope to establish protestant churches at Gibraltar, in Malta, in 
Corfu ? 

I should occupy too much of your time and that of your readers 
were I to follow out this subject to its full extent. Allow me, there- 
fore, further only to entreat the leading members of our religious 
societies to give their earnest attention to it, and to subscribe myself 


Your faithful friend, 


Xweorperhurepos. 


a —— 


DR. BURTON’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Sin,—I am anxious to call attention, through your Magazine, to cer- 
fain statements in Dr. Burton’s “ History of the Christian Church,” 
(which I happen to have just been reading,) which seem open to 
serious objection. For, considering how many readers of ecclesiastical 





* No bishop is stationed at Paris by any authority of the church of England. On 
what primitive ground could such a step be defended under existing circumstances ? 
Could it even be said that a large body of persons belonging to the diocese of Paris 
had attained, like ourselves, to views which made it necessary for them to separate, 
and that they then appealed to us not to leave them without an episcopate ?— Ep. 
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history justly assign no small weight to the writings of the late Divinity 
Professor in Oxford—that this work appears before the public under 
the sanction of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge-—and 
that it is in a style and compass so accessible and interesting to 
readers of every description, it is particularly to be desired that there 
should be nothing i in it likely to cause any re misconception of 
the subjects on which it speaks. Let this, then, be my apology for 
troubling you with the following remarks. I shall quote ‘the passages, 
and add a few comments explaining the objection made against 
them. 

Before entering, however, upon the immediate object before us, | 
am most desirous to remove any appearance of want of respectful 
feeling towards the memory of the author in making these observa- 
tions, and also to point out why it seems very important, if they are 
just, to call attention to them. ‘This work, from the weight of the 
author's name, and the patronage of the Society for DP ‘omoting 
Christian Know ledge, is likely to have a large and continued circula- 
tion, and to be the first, perhaps the only, ecclesiastical history read by 
many ; and therefore it is very advisable that any expressions or st: ite. 
ments which seem ill-advised should be altered. 1 conceive it also 
due to the memory of Dr. Burton that these passages should be noticed, 
for it appears, from the advertisement to the work, that the proof 
sheets never passed through his hands; and every one knows how 
often persons who compose rapidly, and are too much occupied to 
allow careful reconsideration of MS. compositions, will make material 
alterations when their writings are in print—that being, in fact, a 
revision, in which they will not only examine the mere typographical 
correctness, but c: refully weigh the substance of the text also. More- 
over, from what I have heerd others say, who had the advantage of 
the late professor's acquaintance and friendship, there was so much 
unassuming kindliness in him, that a slight representation would pre- 
vail upon him to alter statements in his writings which gave pain, 
—supposing always that the alteration of these statements was no com- 
promise of principles. Lastly, Dr. Burton has so admirably stated in 
his introduction the right tone in which the ecclesiastical historian 
should write, that I cannot but think he would have been anxious to 
be made aware of it, if statements of his were conceived likely to 
leave on the mind of any reader conceptions at all irreverent concerning 
holy scripture, its doctrines, or the characters there spoken of. His 
words are—“ He [the ecclesiastical historian} 1 is to write as a Christian 
addressing himself to Christians. He is not required to speak of 
Christianity as if it were merely one of the numerous forms, of re sli 
gion whic h had appeared in the world , lle supposes his readers 
not only to know the principles of the doctrines of Christ, but to be- 
lieve them.’ One may feel sure that Dr. Burton would never have 
been desirous to make the history of the church, in the time of the 
apostles, palatable to those readers who like reading chureh history 
only as they would other history—i.e., as 4 counts of opinions preva 
lent in the world at different times, and of persous dis tinguished | 
their particular line and degree, but who ja not like to have hee 
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brought in too much, in order to explain anything that can be other- 
wise ‘explained—w ho do not like to be obliged to contemplate the per- 
sons about whom they are reading in the light of responsible beings in 
all the concerns of life, and as subjects of a particular superintending 
Providence. 

Having made this apology, by way of preface, 1 may now proceed 
to enumerate the passages of w hich | complain. 

I, Speaking of the judgme nt by which the sin of Ananias and 
Sapphira was so awfully punished, Dr. Burton observes (p. 33) :— 
«The judgment may ap pear severe, but we may be sure it was neces- 
sary. ‘The sufferers had, in the first instance, been seeking for ap- 
plause under the mask of charity, and then thought to impose upon 
the very persons w hose miracles had been the cause of. their own con- 
version, The times did not allow of such cases being multiplied, or 
escaping with impunity. Treachery from within might have made 
it impossible to resist the attacks which were threatening from with- 
out.” | would remark, first, on the tone of apology which this pas- 
sage takes. ‘The terms are those which would be used respecting a 
severe measure justifiable and necessary from the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times. Surely, if one thinks a moment who was the 
executor of this sentence, there is something which one must call unsa- 
tisfactory and disrespectful in such an explanation. For, so far as the 
words of St. Peter, (Acts, v. 3,4,) he may have been as unconscious 
of what would immediately follow upon Ananias as any one else 
present; though, it is true, he prophesied the death of his wife when 
she came in, So to spet ak, judgment was executed immediately from 
heaven, without sentence of punishment first pronounced. Yet the 
“supe human power of the apostles” is spoken of as exhibited in this 
matter. (2.) If anything is to be said in explanation, do not St. 
Peter’s words suggest a better? “ Why hath Satan filled thine heart 
to lie to the Holy Ghost? ...... Thou hast not lied unto man, but 
unto God."* As if there was an exceeding and hardened impiety in 
Ananias’ coming forward to practise a lie on the apostles, who, in so 
much that they had said and done since the day of Pentecost, s shewed 
that they were not acting by their own wisdom or power. It was a 
deliberate proof that he ‘did not believe the hand of God was with the 
apostles, or how could he have dared to try this fraud? One knows, 
too, how, in the taking the water of jealousy, (Numb. v. 11,) a lie to 
one of God’s priests was to be followed by a dreadful and extraordi- 
nary death. (3.) Or, again, might it not have | seemed good unto God, 
by this solemn warning, to impress on men’s minds ever after, that the 
threats denounced in scripture on all liars will be assuredly brought 


There is greater severity in St. Peter’s address to Simon Magus than’ here— 
something in them approaching nearer to a declaration of punishment, TO apyiptoy 
TOV GbY BoE Ein EiC amwXsiay, By the way, is it not a pity, in an ecclesiastical his- 
tory for very general re ading, that the offence of Simon Magus should be so very 
shortly dismissed? “ He even offered the apostles money, if they would sell him the 
power of communicating these extraordinary gifts of the Spirit. It is needless to 


say that his offer was rejected.” (p. 54.) Might not the nature of this sin have been 
Very usefully and plainly explained ? 
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to pass ? (e. g., Rev. xxi, 8, 27.) And this is the rather suggested, be- 
cause, in the quotation given above, it seems implied, that in the circum. 
stances of the times, ¢hen, we are to find the reason of this severity. “ The 
times did not allow of such cases being multiplied, or escaping with 
impunity.” If a person be disposed to question the severity of a 
punishment in this world, on a deliberate and gross lie, solemnly 
uttered, will he acquiesce in what is revealed of the infinitely severer 
punishment to which liars will be condemned hereafter? I may 
just add, that, in the opinion of many, the sin of Ananias and 
Sapphira combined sacrile ‘ge with their lie. 

Il. (p. 50.) They [the Samaritans] held that He might be wor- 
shipped in Mount Gerizim as effectually as on Mount Sion ; in which 
opinion they may be said to have come near, though without bei ng 
conscious of it, to one part of that daw of liberty which was established 
by the gospel.” It can hardly be meant that the Samaritan notions 
about worshipping God rather—not only “ as effectually’—on Mount 
Gerizim as at Jerusalem, were correct, yet the wording of the sen- 
tence just quoted carries an appearance of it. The answer of our 
Saviour to the woman of Samaria, (John, iv, 21, 22,) on this subject, 
amounts, I conceive, to this—“ There will be atime, though it is not yet, 
when neither this mountain nor Jerusalem shall claim pre-eminence 
as places for the worship of God ; meanwhile, however, you Samaritans 
are in the wrong. Ye worship ye know not what; you have no as- 
surance of the acceptableness of the service you offer here, for it is 
irregular—we know what we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” 
Further, I will add a few remarks upon the expression, “ a law of 
liberty,” as here used. It is applied to the gospel as if it was a re- 
laxation of Jewish strictness—a system leaving more things to a per- 
sou’s free choice to do or not to do, as he pleased, without there being a 
greater propriety in the stricter than in the less strict course, or, if any 
thing, rather the contrary. Now, if any one will carefully consider 
the only two passages (I believe) in which this phrase occurs, he 
will, I think, see a striking incorrectness in so using it as to counte- 
nance the notion of its indicating, in any way, that a Christian may 
relax one tittle in circumspection, or in a rigorous consideration of 
duty in what are called small things, as well as great—in external as 
well as in internal matters of religion, In the first place (James, i. 25), 
one is struck with the strict care and attention with which this law is 
to be examined, and also with the practical duties which go along with 
it. 6 mapaxvpas eis vopov réewy Tov Tijs EXevsepias, he that hath 
stooped down, and bent himself to the study of a perfect law, the law 
of liberty, that he may have a closer and more exact view of it—Kai 
rapapewas—and that hath kept to the practice which the law thus 
studied points out. ys to the second place (James, i ii. 12), I would 
ask any one merely to look at it, especially in connexion with the 
three preceding verses, er then say whether it does not plainly im- 
ply that, seeing we are to be judged by the law of liberty, we have 
need to keep a stricter restraint upon our words and actions than 
those who are under any other law of simpler or more express enact- 
ments? The latitude of expression and interpretation in the provis ° 
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sions of the law does but widen the extent of its application, instead 
of leaving more without its range ; imposing the double difficulty—first, 
of applying our principles to each particular case, then of acting up to 
them. Besides, it is rather strange to speak of the Christian law as 
leaving more things to a person's free choice and control, as entirely 
indifferent, when we know that, besides a man’s own conscience, his bro- 
ther’s conscience also can affect his own line of duty. (1 Cor, viii. 9, 18.) 
As I am afraid of making this letter too long, I will only refer on this 
point to a passage of St. Paul, in which he seems clearly to lay down, 
that Christian liberty is not a set of abstract truths, which may be 
stated in definite propositions, but the particular condition of each in- 
dividual, so far as he lives according to the guidance of the ‘indwelling 
spirit. “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Some 
words of our Saviour clearly mark how this liberty is to be arrived 
at. “If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed. 
And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. By 
obedience comes knowledge of the truth; and the truth so learned 
brings a practical perception of the freedom of our Christian calling ; 
his service being perfect freedom. Yet it is a service still. But what 
are bonds and slavery to others, become, as it were, a robe of honour 
and tokens of deliverance to Christ’s faithful servant. [* Cui servire 
regnare est, is the Latin clause which is rendered, “ whose service is 
perfect freedom.” ] 

And here I may as well notice another place in which the same 
misuse of the phrase “a law of liberty” occurs—particularly as the 
general tone of the passage gives a colour to the loose and popular 
notions now so common, which entirely pass over that universal rule 
of the gospel, that every one is to take up his cross, and to be self- 
denying—nay, one clause of it almost goes to assign a sectarian origin 
to the practice of severities towards oneself, in order to more complete 
subduing of the flesh, and purifying of the spirit, and living above the 
world :—“ Doubts about the lawfulness of marriage, abstinence from 
certain kinds of food, and the questions connected with ascetic morti- 
fications of the body and its appetites, may be traced, in whole or in 
part, to the doctrine of the gnostics. Paul was often called upon to 
give his opinion on such points as these, and we always find him draw- 
ing a broad line of distinction between duties which are expressly 
defined in scripture, and those matters which, being in themselves in- 
different, become right or wrong according to circumstances or to con- 
sequences which follow from them.......If a disciple abstained from 
any gratification from a principle of faith, he was allowed to follow his 
own conscience; but if the abstinence made him uncharitable, or was 
viewed as being in itself meritorious, he was told plainly, that the 
gospel is a law of liberty.”,—(pp. 100, 101.) In this passage, it is 
dificult to lay one’s finger upon any clause as objectionable, when 
that which follows or goes before is taken into account; yet I cannot 
but think that the impression it would convey to the minds of most 
readers would be, that self-denial in general, as a distinct religious 
duty, a necessary part of Christian discipleship, need not be much 
considered ; and also, that no definite abstinences, i. ¢., of any particular 
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sort or kind, enter into the gospel system. Yet, surely, in regard to 
facts, the primitive church, after the example of the apostles, and the 
general command of their Lord, did ever, both in theory and practice, 
observe some definite rules on this subject. Nor, again, is the tone 
of St. Paul’s discussion in ] Cor. vii. at all as if he was disposing of a 
light question, founded upon a misconception about things entirely in- 
different one way or other. So, again, I believe, in regard to certain 
oceupations and amusements. IT urther, does not the last sentence 
quoted carry with it the air, asif the person abstaining was the one to 
be pitied and complied with as a weak brother, (“he was allowed to 
follow his own conscience,”) while he who had no such scruples was 
the more enlightened and spiritually-minded of the two? In short, 
that if a person gave up all for Christ’s sake, he might be “ allowed to 
follow his own conscience ;” but that the true gospel rule was, that, 
except in duties “expressly defined in scripture,’ every man was to 
do as he liked best ? 

III., p. 82, speaking of the circumcision of Timothy :— The poliey 
of having him circumcised was very apparent, for no Jew would 
have listened to his preaching if this ceremony had been known to be 
omitted. Nor was there anything inconsistent in Paul circumcising 
Timothy, though he was bearer of the decree which pronounced such 
an act unnecessary, and though he had himself persisted in preventing 
the circumcision of Titus,.,...1t was only when Paul decided to take 
Timothy with him in his journey, and when he wished to make him 
serviceable in converting the Jews, that he used the precaution of hav- 
ing him circumcised. To Timothy himself it was a mere outward 
ceremony.” Here St. Paul’s conduct is defended, as if questionable, 
for having circumcised Timothy. The defence is, the policy of so 
doing. I think there is a better explanation, I will not say defence, of 
this step, and of the difference of the apostle’s conduct in the cases of 
Timothy and Titus. Timothy's mother was a Jewess, and believed, 
(i.e., had become a Christian, converted probably on St. Paul’s first 
visit into those parts,) but his father was a Greek. At the time when 
his name is first mentioned, (Acts, xvi. 1,) he was old enough to be 
well reported of among the brethren, and for St. Paul to think of him 
as a companion, and to assist in preaching the gospel. This was 
A.D. 46; i.e., about fifteen years since the institution of Christian bap- 
tism as the sacrament of admission to the Christian church, till which 
time, at least, I imagine, it will not be denied to have been the duty 
of every Jewish parent to bring their children to be circumcised. So 
that Timothy's not having been circumcised in his infancy (from the 
opposition of his father, or any other cause,) was clearly an omission 
of what ought to have been done. Considering, therefore, that there 
were Jews resident in those parts who “ knew all that his father was & 
Greek,”’ and were, on that account, likely to be aware whether he 
had been circumcised or not, would if not have been a marked dis 
respect to God's institution, and to the law of Moses, if St. Paul had 
not merely forborne to have repaired this omission, and passed the 
matter over, but had also selected this objectionable person for Is 
close and constant companion? ‘The conclusion 1 would draw is, thet 
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there is better reason to suppose, that St. Paul would have circum. 
cised Timothy in any case, than that it was only when he had decided 
to take him with him ; (for, since he is here first mentioned, why are we 
to suppose that he knew of his case before;) and that, had any similar 
case come before him elsewhere, he would have done so again, not as 
a matter of policy, but of propriety. As to Titus’ case, we may take 
the reason which the apostle gives himself, which plainly distinguishes 
it from that of Timothy. ‘“ Neither Titus, who was with me, being @ 
Greek, was compelled to be circumcised.” —(Gal. ii. 3.) 

I have not noticed that which alone, upon general principles of 
Christianity, would have been sufficient reason for the apostle’s con- 
duct—viz., that, in doubtful cases, it is best to take the line of strict 
obedience. Nor have I adverted to a consideration which bears upon 
the subject—viz., whether children of converted Jews would not be 
circumcised as well as baptized? Our Saviour was, And I do not 
know of anything in the Acts or the Epistles which would decide 
this. Lastly, I cannot help questioning the propriety of saying, that 
his circumcision to ‘Timothy was “ a mere outward ceremony.” 

In connexion with the conduct of St. Paul as to observance of the 
Jewish law, is the following extract (p. 110):—® When he (St. Paul) 
was living among Gentiles, who cared nothing for the law, he felt no 
scruples in disregarding the precepts; but when he was living with 
Jews, whose consciences would have been hurt by a neglect of the 
legal ceremonies, he observed all the customs in which he had been 
brought up. His conduct, on the present occasion, (Acts, xxi.,) was 
exactly in conformity with this principle... .he took upon himself the 
vow of a Nazarite, and appeared publicly in the Temple as a person 
who submitted implicitly to the law of Moses.” Let me place two of 
these clauses in still nearer juxtaposition. “ He felt no scruple in dis- 
regarding its (the law’s) precepts. “ He appeared in the Temple as a 
person who submitted implicitly to the law of Moses.” And this an 
inspired apostle. It is better perhaps to add nothing on this most 
objectionable statement. One may conceive in what light a sceptic 
would represent such conduct if he were wishing to sneer at the truth, 
aud honour, and honesty, of one of the noblest of scripture characters, 
Then, in the same passage, it is observed, James “ perfectly agreed 
with Paul in his notions about the law.” This, again, is a startling 
assertion, considering that the apostles, one and all, seem to have con- 
tinued a punctual observance of the Jewish rites, and the decision of 
the council of Jerusalem Sg xv. 29,) concerning the brethren of the 
Gentiles, “that they should abstain from meats offered to idols, and 


' from things strangled, and from blood.” 


IV. To these I will only add two instances, in which it appears to 
me that the use of common terms, and the resorting to a popular sort 
of explanation, such as would be very obvious to all readers, has been 
rather inappropriate. ‘The first case is about the Lord’s supper :— 
“ There is abundant evidence that it was celebrated frequently, if not 
daily, by the early Christians. It, in fact, formed a part of their ordi- 
nary meal.” —(p. ee Not being competent to judge how far the 
assertion in the last clause can be established, I notice this merely to 
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suggest, whether, at a time when low and insufficient views of me 
worth and mystery of this holy sacrament prevail very widely, « 
pressions which have a tendency, though but indirectly and mates: 
tionally, to degrade it to a mere commemorative meal, should not be 
carefully avoided? In the second passage alluded to, there is this 
conjecture to account for the close agreement in the discourses and 
parables of our Saviour, as given in the three first evangelists :—« We 
may also remember, that the ev angelists had been engaged i in preach- 
ing the gospel for many years before they committed it to w riting ; and 
having to repeat the same parable, or the story of the same miracle, 
over and over again to different hearers, they would naturally adopt 
the same form of words.” Now, though I am aware that this is a 
subject which has given rise to much learned and i ingenious specula- 
tion, yet in writing a history of the church for very general reading, 
should have thought it better to have abandoned ‘this field of conjec- 
ture, and kept to that which comes so re adily to every one’s thoughts, 
which has some scriptural support, and which, speaking as a plain, un- 
learned person, I should say, is a satisfactory explanation. It is 
alluded to in the words just preceding those quoted above, thus:— 
“Tf the writers intended to report his actual words, there would be 
nothing extraordinary in this,”’ Is it not natural to suppose that they 
would intend so to report them? Would they not, on every account, 
prefer them? And if they had the wish to do so, ‘would not the pro- 
mise—“ He (the Holy Ghost) shall bring all things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you,” —warrant us in supposing 
that they had the ability? Why put forward then, a hypothetica al 
explanation, and leave the miraculous one barely touched on? 


) A, 
Feb. 17th, 1837. R.F. 


APPENDIX TO THE PAPER ON CONFIRMATION,—I. 
(Continued from p. 424.) 


ORDER OF ADMINISTERING CONFIRMATION.—IN TIE WEST. 


I.— From a pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of York, circiter 700. 


The confirmation of men, to be spoken by a bishop. 
How he ought to confirm, 


(a*) Almighty everlasting God, who hast vouchsafed-to regenerate this thy 
servant of water and the Holy Ghost, and who hast given unto him remission 
of all his sins, do thou, O Lord, pour into him (immette in eum) the sevenfold 
Spirit, thine holy comforter, from heaven. Amen, Give him the Spirit of 
wisdom and understanding. Amen. ‘The Spirit of counsel and _ strength. 
Amen. The Spirit of knowledge and piety. Amen. Fill him with the 
Spirit of the fear of God, and of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of thy favour 
(propitiatus) sign him with the sign of thy holy cross unto eternal life. 

Here he ought to put the chrism on the forehead of the man, and say— 

(b.) Receive the sign of the holy cross, by the chrism of salvation, in Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life. Amen. 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy Spirit. 
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The peace and blessing of the Lord be ever with thee. And with thy 
Spirit. 

P Afterwards, he ought to read this prayer— 

(c.) God the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, confirm thee, that 
thou mayest have eternal life; and thou shalt live for ever. So thus let 
every man be blessed that feareth the Lord. The Lord from out of Sion bless 
thee, and mayest thou see the things which are in Jerusalem all the 
days of thy life. Peace be with thee unto eternal life. Amen. 

Then they are to be bound (with a band of linen round the forehead). 

(d.) O God, who gavest the Holy Ghost to thy apostles, and willedst him 
to be given to the rest of the faithful by them and their successors, look 
favourably upon our humble service, and grant unto all them whose forehead 
we have this day anointed and confirmed with the sign of the cross, that the 
Holy Ghost coming upon their hearts may perfect them for a temple of his 
glory, by worthily inhabiting them. Through. 

Then they are to be communicated of the sacrifice. 

The episcopal benediction follows. 

(e.) God Almighty, who created all things out of nothing, bless you, and 
grant you in baptism and in confirmation remission of all sins. Amen. 

(f.) And may he who gave the Holy Ghost in fiery tongues to his disciples, 
enlighten your hearts by his own enlightening, and duly kindle them to the 
love of himself. Amen. 

(g.) So that, being cleansed from all vices, defended by his own assistance 
from all adversities, we may be worthy to be made his temple. Amen. 

(h.) May he who created you guard you from all imminent evils, and 
defend you from all wickedness. Amen. 

Which he himself. Amen. The blessing. Amen. 

Another blessing at mass, after confirmation— 

(i.) Pour forth, O Lord, we pray thee, thy heavenly blessing upon these 
thy servants, and thine handmaids, to whom thou hast been pleased by us to 
deliver thine excellent sevenfold Holy Ghost, and to give them the grace and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

(k.) That whosoever are born again of water and the Holy Ghost may be 
ever defended by thy protection. Amen. 

(l.) May charity, diffused by the Holy Ghost, abound in them, which 
covers and overcomes every multitude of sins. Amen. 

(m.) Pretect them with divine protection, that all sins may flee from them ; 
and may they always study to fulfil thy commandments. Amen. 

(n.) Rest favourably in them, who formerly rested glorious in the 
apostles. 

Which he himself. Amen. The blessing. Amen. 


Il.—From the Sacramentary of Gelasius, and four Manuscripts, 
circiter A.D. 800. 

The bishop prays over them, making with the chrism the cross on their foreheads 
with invocation of the Holy ‘Trinity, and delivers to them the sevenfold grace of 
the Holy Ghost. 

(a.*) Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hast rege- 
nerated thy servants, &c....... and command them to be signed with 
the sign of the cross unto eternal life. Through the same Lord. 

Afterwards he signs them on the forehead with the chrism, saying— 

(6.) The sign of Christ unto eternal life. Answer. Amen. 





Martene has collected copies of twenty-three ancient forms of confirmation 
in the "West. Of these, twelve are entitled ‘‘ Order for signing infants,” 
“Order at the confirmation of infants.” Thus shewing how late the practice 
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of infant confirmation obtained ; for some of those bearing this description 
not older than the beginning of the fourteenth century. Most of these 
resemble one another very closely, having only some slight change in the 
wording of the prayers, or having a difference in the rabrics. It would 
hardly be worth the while and room to notice all the slight variations. 
Where anything of importance occurs, it shall be pointed out. The numbers 
refer to the different “‘ orders,” as given in his collection. The letters (to save 
repetitions) to the prayers, which are here given in the first order, some of 
which are to be found in all the rest. 
In Order XI.—From the church of Saltzburg. Circe. a.p. 1100. 

Let the bishop, coming to the infants, the archdeacon holding the chrism, his 
shoulders and arms covered with linen, and his hand raised and arraigned 
(composita) over the heads of all, pray over them, with invocation of the sevenfold 
grace of the Holy Ghost. ‘ 

(o.) The Holy Ghost come upon you, and the power of the Highest guard 
you without sin. 

Then follows (a) Almighty everlasting God. 

The prayer being ended, the deacons, asking the names of each, let the bishop, 
with his thumb anointed in the chrism, make a cross in the forehead of each, 
saying thus— 

(p.) I confirm and sign thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


In Order XII1.—From the church of Noyon. Circ. 1300. 
(a.) Almighty everlasting God. 
(p.) | confirm and sign thee. 


(q.) Holy Father, by thine only Son deign to confirm on them the grace 
of the Holy Ghost. 


In Order XTV.—From the church of Arles. Cire. 1300. 
After baptism, let the infants be brought before the bishop; let him say at 


confirmation— 


(o.) The Holy Ghost. 


In Order XVII.—From the church of Apamea. 1214. 

The infants, indeed, are held in the right arm; but let those of riper age place 
each one his foot upon the foot of his godfather ; who being arranged im order 
before the bishop, let the bishop himself, his hand placed on the heads of the indi- 
viduals, pray over them, with invocation of the sevenfold grace of the Holy 
Ghost, saying thus— 

(o.) The Holy Ghost, &c. 

The Lord be with you. 

And with thy Spirit. 

(a.) Almighty everlasting God, &c. 

Then let the bishop, with his thumb dipped in the chrism, and asking the name 
of cach, make the cross on the foreheads of the individuals, saying thus— 

(r.) John, or calling them by any other name, 1 sign thee with the sign of 
the cross and confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


In Order XX.—From the church of Lyons. Circ. 1400. 

Let the bishop, who will chrism the boys in the forehead, dressed in white and 
with a mitre, first give an admonition to the people, saying, that no confirme 
person ought to be re-confirmed ; that no one unconfirmed can be godfather ™ 
confirmation ; that no one excommunicated, or bound in grievous sins, mir 
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hamself to receive this sacrament, or to one to be confirmed ; that adulis 
cnstt frst:o confess, end) afterwards be coufiraed; thet in. this co- 
paternity ws contracted, hindering matrimony, and destructive of that 
contracted ; that no one more than one, or two at the most. Piry te 
no one bring @ son, oF a » or step-son, or step-daughter, before 
Sap, or E6ld theme wile he confirms them. A1so, THAT NO INPANT, WHO 


uaS NOT COMPLETED SEVEN YEARS, BE BROUGHT TO BE CONFIRMED. Also, 
that they Aave long, broad, and clean bands, and that their foreheads be washed, 
if necessary, and that no one depart after confirmation they shall have re- 
ceived the blessing, and shall have heard from the bishop when and by whom the 
bands ought to be removed, and how honestly they ought to conduct themselves, 


patti a 
In the same Order. From the church of Catalonia. 

Let the bishop, §c., as above, first give an admonition, §c. Then, having 
washed and wiped the thumb oy the right hand, those who are to be we 
kneeling upon their knees, with their hands joined before the breast, say— 

(o.) The Holy Ghost, &c. 

Then he says, 

Our help standeth in the name of the Lord, who hath made heaven and 
earth. Lord, hear my prayer. The Lord be with you. Let us pray. 

Then with his hands raised, and placed over the heads of those to be confirmed, 
he says the prayer— 

(a.) Almighty everlasting God, &c. 

Then sitting over the faldstool, placed before the altar, or elsewhere, he asks 
the name of each individual to be signed, who is presented by a godfather, or god- 
mother, on bended knees ; and the bishop, with the point of the thumb of his 
right hand dipped in chrism, makes a cross on his forehead, saying— 

(r.) John, or Mary, or any other name, &c., and of the Holy Ghost, that 
thou mayest be filled with the same Holy Ghost, and mayest have eternal life. 

And in saying, In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, he makes the sign of the cross before his face. Then he gently gives him 
a slap on the cheek, saying, Peace be with thee. When all are signed in this 
manner, he wipes his thumb with a morsel of bread, or piece of linen, and washes 
it with water over some leaden cup, or some vessel, and the water and linen, or 
bread, is cast into the fonts, or the piscina. In the meanwhile, the antiphona 
is read. 

Confirm, O Lord, the work which thou hast wrought in us from thy holy 
temple, which is in Jerusalem. Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Glory be. Lord 
have mercy. Christ have mercy. Lord have, &c. 

Then the president, rising, laying aside the mitre, says— 

= shew us. Lord, hear my prayer. The Lord be with you. 

t us pray. 

The sage which he says, with hands joined before the breast ; and all who 
have been confirmed devoutly bending the knees. 

(d.) O God, who gavest, &c. 

Then he says, So thus let every man, &c.; and making the sign of the cross 
over them, says, The Lord from out of Sion bless you, &c. 

Confirmation being ended, the bishop declares to the confirmed, or chrismed, 
that they wear their chrismals on their foreheads, in honour of the Holy Trinity ; 
and, on the third day, the priest shall wash their foreheads, and shall burn the 
chrismals over the fonts, or candles may be made of the chrismals, for the use of 
the altar, Let him declare, also, to the godfathers and godmothers, that they 
tmstruct and inform their little children in good morals and works, that they 
may flee the evil, and do the good. And that they teach them, “ I believe in 
= “ Our Father,” and ailen “ Ave Maria,” since they have obliged them- 
selves to this. 


( To be continued.) 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed relatively to 
Romanism and Popular Protestantism.. By J. H. Newman, B.D., 
Fellow of Oriel. London: Rivingtons. 1837. 8vo. pp. 422, 


Tuts volume is, perhaps, the ablest of all Mr. Newman’s works. The 
range of reading and thought which every page proves, but which 
not even one seeks to display ostentatiously, is such as can be paral- 
l by few works of the present age ; and, as an attack on Romanism, 
it is by far the most formidable which this day has seen. It is so, 
because it comes from one who knows what Romanism is—what its 
strength is, as well as its weakness—what portion of truth, however 
clogged or bedimmed with corruptions, it still embodies. Mr. New- 
man does not call out, after the modern fashion, “ This is popery !’"— 
he does not content himself with telling us over again the thousand- 
times-told tales about purgatory and indulgences, the celibacy of the 
clergy, the error of transubstantiation, &c. &c.; but he shews us how 
errors arose, and what is their real extent. His picture of Romanism 
thus made out, without the coarse daubing of more ignorant writers, 
is nevertheless a more hopeless and odious picture than any commonly 
exhibited. Some may say, that there is the beauty of Medusa ; but 
there are the twisted serpent and the petrifying looks (such as 
Leonardo has painted with his fearful power) which can never be 
forgotten. , é 

But Mr. Newman’s representation of ultra-protestantism must be as 
formidable to the ultra-protestants as his picture of Romanism to the 
Romanists. It is to be regretted that there is no space for going at 
length into the subject. As a specimen, one of his statements, 
which is a very awkward one for them, is as follows :—In the chapters 
on private judgment, he shews clearly that some of the errors 
of Rome, most objectionable in the eyes of protestants, have not 
arisen from attention to tradition, or the authority of the church, but 
from the exercise of private judyment, without the authority of the 
church, on particular texts. Thus the Romanists do not affect to allege 
any early tradition, or any decision of the church, till very late times, 
in favour of purgatory or the pope’s supremacy, but appeal to parti- 
cular texts of scripture on which the church, by the early fathers, or 
in its collective capacity, has given no decision. On the latter point, 
especially, Gregory the Great, in his age, and Auneas Sylvius, 1 
late day, two tolerably remarkable popes,,positively reprobated the 
notion. This is not altogether a pleasant question for the unquali- 
fied rejectors of authority, and the assertors of the unqualified use of 
private judgment. ’ 

But, notwithstanding the great ability shewn by Mr. Newman, m 
the greater part of his work, the Reviewer is bound to say, that he 
cannot go along with him in one reflexion which seems to perv 
the whole, although with some contradictory admissions,*—viz., the 





el 
* See, for example, p. 28, of Preface, which, if the words are taken in their full 
sense, must do away with much which was said before. See again pp. 311—3l4. 
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allegation that the church-of-England system (the Via Media) is 
only a dheory, existing in the writings of certain excellent divines, 
but never tried as a practical system. This appears to the Reviewer 
not te be in harmony with history, nor with facts. known. to all 
clergy who have had pastoral duty on any large scale. Walton 
alone would shew that the doctrines and teaching of Sanderson. and 
Hammond, &c., were most widely influential--that perhaps half of 
that part of the nation which attended to religious inquiries was 
ranged under their banners. And after the Restoration, unfavourable 
as things unquestionably were, we know that the writers who became 
the great authorities with all the quiet and middling classes 
writers whom Mr. Newman would admit to have taught the church-of- 
England system soundly and fully. Such were Scott, and, a little 
later, Nelson and Stanhope. Scott’s works went through numberless 


editions, (the seventh was in 1720), and that, Mr. N. will be glad to 


hear, with the other two well-kuown books, keeps its place, though 
anything but a lively book, among religious readers in the country, who 
have time, as well as the others. It is, indeed, a little curious that he 
himself enumerates some other books of the same principles, (Bishop 
Wilson's Works, &c.,) as having had, and having, wide influence, and ° 
so far preserving right principles. But does Mr. Newman doubt that, 
in a very large number of cases, although men could not give at large 
the arguments for church authority, or their reasons for preferring the 
church, the right feeling is in their hearts? The Reviewer has him- 
self a very strong conviction, arising, as he believes, from personal ob- 
servation, that the real and genuine produce of “ Anglicanism” is even 
now of large extent. It must be remembered that one of its marked 
characters (as in all cases where there is a reverence, not for se/f, but 
for authority,) is to court retirement and quiet, and not, like those 
formed on the excitement system, to love display. 

The last chapter of Mr. Newman’s book will be made use of by 
the Romanists ; for although he says he only makes the fearful admis- 
sions there made for the sake of argument, the Romanist will not 
fail to say (and plausibly) that so able a controversialist as Mr. New- 


man would never have made such admissions if he had felt that he 
could keep his ground without them. 





The Comedies of Aristophanes, translated into Corresponding English 
Metre. By Benjamin Dann Walsh, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 3 vols. Vol. I. London: A. H. Bailey, 
& Co., Cornhill. Cambridge: J. and J. Deighton. Oxford: 
J.H. Parker. 8yvo. 1837. pp. 420. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

Tue classical reputation of Trinity college is so widely and so de- 

servedly celebrated, that any work emanating from the pen of a 

Fellow of that learned society cannot fail immediately to attract the 

attention of the classical scholar, whose feelings and attainments 

enable him to estimate correctly the value of whatever tends to illus- 
trate a subject so sacred as the Greek language. “In proportion to shis 
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veneration and interest for the Greek language and literature, will be 
his pain and disappointment on meeting with a work like the present. 
The limits usually assigned to notices of new books, in this Magazine, 
preclude the possibility of giving this work more than a few passi 
remarks ; but it contains some statements which must not pass alto- 
gether unnoticed. The work opens with an extremely long and 
tedious preface, swelled for little purpose with very long extracts 
from the “Symposia” of Xenophon and Plato, and really containing 
very little information. Ip this preface, Mr. Walsh seems to inti- 
mate, although he may not positively assert, (p. 66,) “ there is nothing 
morally unjustifiable in the works of Aristophanes,” and proceeds to 
confirm his position by sundry sarcastic reflexions on “those who 
keep an expurgated edition of Shakspeare for their own private read- 
ing,’ and on the American ladies, for whom he appears to havea 
most edifying contempt, as he attacks them again, in a very indecent 
note, to which a reference can be given, although for obvious reasons 
it is suppressed. Few persons will agree with Mr. Walsh in this 
position, that “there is nothing morally unjustifiable in the works of 
Aristophanes ;” but even that point conceded, so much cannot be said 
for the translation, and Mr. W. must then be answerable for a most 
fearful list of “ morally unjustifiable” passages. The book, both text 
and notes, abounds with allusions of extreme indecency ; exprest, too, 
in sufficiently intelligible terms. Mr. Walsh may urge (preface, p.63) 
that to “‘ depict vice in its native hideousness,” is to deter others from 
it, and not to allure them to it; but he should remember, that “ it is a 
shame even to speak of those things that are done of them in secret.” 
St. Paul ad. Ephes. v. 12.) 

But this is not all that is offensive in this volume. It is grievous to 
see a work which otherwise, in point of scholarship (however inferior 
to Mr. Mitchell's), would not be disreputable, disfigured, from beginning 
to end, by strings of slang. Who would not be offended at seeing 
the beautiful little choruses, ’Agvaoe NepéAae x. r. A. in the clouds, 
(v. 275...3]4, Dindorf. in Poét. Scen. Greec. v. 276... 312, 
Bekker.) translated into rhymes, fit only for an electioneering ballad ? 
Moreover, extreme roughness of versification is a defect under which 
the whole work labours. This, however, is a defect that may be ex- 
cused, in consideration of the difficulty of translating such an author 
as Aristophanes. 

After what has been seen of the character of this work, it will not 
be surprising to find in it occasional sneers at the clergy. Accordingly, 
after a sarcastic notice of the Greek custom of having a public physician, 
regularly salaried by the state, in any town of eminence, the author 
flippantly observes, ‘In the countries of western Europe, the system 
istransferred from the physicians of the body to the physicians of the 
soul.” (p. 99.) In the preface (p. 36,) he cannot let pass the circum- 
stance of Socrates’ insensibility to the effects of wine, without quoting 
a passage imputing to the clergy a corresponding capacity for drink. 
And, in another part of his work (p. 313), in order to illustrate 
the species of rhyme employed by the old Spanish writers, ™ 
which corresponding vowels only were required, he couples together 
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« parson’.and ¢ harlot.’” These offences against good taste and feel- 
ing, and that at p. 69, upon the House of Lords, deserve no further no- 
tice; to mention them is quite sufficient, and to have transcribed 
them would have been to shew how totally unacquainted Mr. ‘Walsh 
is with the complicated relations of society, and the reviewer entirely 
declines such a task. : 

‘Mr. Walsh has swelled his book with some strange attempts ‘at 
melody,—with the first lines of some of Pindar’s odes, barbarously’ 
written in Roman letters, and barbarously translated into English 
rhymes, underneath the stave; and any one acquainted with the first 
prineiples of music will see, on inspecting the hymn to Calliope, into 
what mistakes Mr. W. has fallen. It is strange that any person who 
could. count the first few numbers of the common numerical scale 
should have committed such errors. 

It is hard to say for what class of persons this work is intended ; 
from the long preface, one would suppose it was for schoolboys and 
young persons ; but for such persons, its extreme impropriety renders 
it peculiarly unfit. If it is intended for scholars, the long preface 
might be well dispensed with; and the accents with which the author 
has. thought fit to mark every proper name, would be much better 
employed in indicating with what syllabic emphasis his own couplets 
are to be read, in order to produce any rhythm whatever. 

A few months back, attention was called, in this Magazine, to the 
able'manner in which Mr. Mitchell is editing the comedies of Aris- 
tophanes, and the translation of the four plays by that eminent scholar 
has long been before the public. It is really lamentable that, with 
such an example as that of Mr. Mitchell, whose worl: displays in 
every page the character of the gentleman, the scholar, and the 
Christian, -Mr. Walsh should have produced a work which cannot be 
recommended to any persons who value propriety. 

No more space can be given to this work. Its author speaks of 
publishing two more volumes. Let him pause and consider whether 
he is not called upon by very solemn obligations to withdraw the first, 


, 





A Practical System of Rhetoric ; or, the Principles and Rules of Style, 
inferred from Examples of Writing. With an Historical Disserta- 
tion on English Style. By Samuel P. Newman, Professor of 
Rhetoric, and Lecturer on Political Economy, in Bowdoin College, 
United States. London: Priestley. pp. 292. 


Tus is a work intended, it is presumed, rather as a manual for the 
upper boys in schools than as addressed to men. There are some 
good and useful observations in it, which may serve to warn those 
who are beginning to compose against errors and faults into which 
they might otherwise fall; and perhaps this is as much ‘as can be 
said for most school books on rhetoric. This volume appears to the 
reviewer to be neither much above nor much below the common 
average of books of this class; though he cannot say that the Histo- 
neal Dissertation on English Style impresses him with any very high 
pinion of Professor Newman's judgment or taste. 

Vou, XI.— May, 1837. 4c 
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P. Terentit Afri Comedia Sex ex Editione Th. F’. G. Reinhardt. Wit 
Explanatory Notes, by D. B. Hickie, LL.D., Head Master of 
Archbishop Sandys’ Grammar School, Hawkshead. London : 
Priestley. 1837. 

Tuts is a very neat and useful edition of Terence; the notes well 

selected, and giving good explanations of phraseology. But in a book 

for the use of boys, from the master of a school, it is only right to say 
that one expects a certain course as to the morality of the heathen 
writers. He may say fairly-—“‘ 1 defend the reading these books on 
such and such grounds, and I take care to guard my pupils against the 
evil of them by my private remarks, either general, or particular in 
particular lessons.” In this case, his edition should be a dry collection 
of critical notes, in which this question is not touched, and in which 
the boys may percetve that it is not touched, and that the absence of 
indignant comment on profligacy is not owing to indifference. On the 
other hand, if a writer for the young chooses to go beyond this, and 
to notice the subject of morals at all, he should take care to do so 
most fully, and with full justice to the subject. Now, in the notes on 
one of the most objectionable passages in Terence — that in the 

Adelphi “non est flagitium,” &c., which at once sets before us the low, 

lax, profligate notions of morals commonly, if not universally, current 

in Rome, the observation is that Micio “ seems to carry his indulgence 

too far, but that it is in opposition to his brother's surliness,’”’ &c. 
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An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, 
by Gilbert, Bishop of Sarum, with an Appendix, containing the 
Augsburg Confession, Creed of Pope Pius IV., §c. Revised and 
corrected, with Copious Notes and Additional References. By the 
Rev. James R. Page, A.M., of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
Minister of Carlisle Chapel, Lambeth. London: Scott and Co, 
pp. 583, 
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Bisnop Burner's Exposition of the Articles is too well known to need 
description here. Its merits and its defects need no discussion, but it 
may be predicted that this edition of it will henceforth be one of the 
most popular. It is enriched with excellent notes from Bishop Jewell, 
Hooker, &c., and with very useful compendiums of information on 
ecclesiastical points, furnished by the editor himself. 








Relvedder, Baron Kolff, §c. By Thomas Eagles, Author of “ Moun- 
tain Melodies,’ &c. London: Whittaker and Co. S8vo. 189%. 
pp- 246. 

Ir is difficult sometimes to ascertain why certain books are published, 

and the above is certainly calculated to give a reviewer a little trouble 

in guessing at the solution of this question. Mr. Eagles would do well 
to study the principles of grammar and a rhyming dictionary 4 little 
more closely before he next appears in the list of candidates 

poetical fame. The following extract from the comic and melodra- 
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matic poem of Baron Kolff may explain and justify the reviewer's 
remark :— 
“ Such notes before 
Had ne’er been heard upon the shore 
On which the waters of the Rhine 
Flow sweetly on, in circles fine, 
And flash with gold, like glist’ning amber, 
As through the gloomy woods they wander. 
Her aunts had been in early youth 
Coquettes and flirts, and were, in sooth, 
In their opinion, fit to be 
Guardians and censors strict of she.” 


The work may, perhaps, be published to gratify some of Mr. 
Kagle’s friends, and as there does not appear to be anything objection- 
able in it, they may, perhaps, derive an innocent amusement from it. 


- It is perhaps only just to say, that Relvedder does appear better in 


respect to the faults alluded to. 


An Historical Vindication of the Leading Principles contained in the 
Earl of Radnor’s Bill, entitled, an Act for Appointing Commissioners ° 
to inquire respecting the Statutes and Administration of the different 
Colleges and Halls at Oxford and Cambridge. London: Rivingtons. 
8yo, pp. 24. 

Tais pamphlet has one merit—it is brief; and to this is added another 

quality equally essential to the success of a pamphlet—it is pithy, 

and to the purpose. The advertisement, which forms a sort of 
preface, is worth extracting. 


* The following ‘ Vindication’ does not profess to do more than to touch upon 
some of the leading principles of Lord Radnor’s Bill; the development and —. 
cation of its details being left to those who may happen to admire them. or has 
it been deemed necessary to argue the question, (1.) How far the legislature can, 
upon any acknowledged principles of justice, usurp the place of the Statutable 
Visitors of Colleges in whatever relates to the government and management of the 
affairs of such societies? Or (2) How the uncalled-for interference of the legisla- 
ture in matters avowedly cognizable by the existing laws of the land ean be recon- 
ciled with any rational notions of liberty? To have discussed these questions would 
have been a waste of time, since it has been settled by the wisdom of the age, that 
colleges, like police-offices, ought to be under the control of the Home Secretary of 
State; and that the perfection of liberty consists in having no law whatever, other 
than the will of the government for the time being.” 


The tract itself is occupied in comparing Lord Radnor’s Bill, almost 
clause by clause, with the Bill of the Parliament of 1643, for the same 
goodly purpose of reforming the universities; and it seems that the 
modern peer has, in almost every instance, exceeded the arbitrary 
enactment, of which he has, perhaps unconsciously—as great re- 
formers are sometimes not deeply read in history—been so worthy an 
umnuitator, 

This tract is well worth the attention of all who are interested in 
the university question ; it will not detain them half an hour to read it, 
and they will find it full of valuable hints. ‘The question of the Bill 
itself has been touched upon elsewhere in this Magazine at so much 
ength that it is useless to dwell upon it here. 
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Modern India ; with Illustrations of the Resources and Capabilities of 
Hindustan. By Henry H. Spry, M.D., &c., Bengal Medical Staff, 
In 2 vols, London: Whittaker and Co. 


Tus is evidently written by a shrewd and observant person. It 
touches on such a variety of topics, that it will have attractions for 
very different classes of men. Dr. Spry performed several journeys, 
(one of them from Berhampore to Cawnpore, a distance of more than 
600 miles,) by the mode of travelling called Dak, in a palankeen ; 
and of these journeys he gives many details, which, however familiar 
to Anglo-Indians, are very interesting to stay-at-home travellers, 
There is something in the book for the naturalist, something for the 
speculator on human nature, and something for the politician and sta- 
tistical writer. ‘The Marquis of Hastings appears to have met Dr. 
Spry’s view of what a governor of India ought to be most fully, and 
he gives some details of his measures, which appear to have been most 
judicious ; but, of course, those only who are or have been really 
residents in India can be judges of the propriety of particular mea- 
sures relative to that country. The reviewer must also plead an 
equal inability to judge of the correctness of the statements relative 
to the half-batta measure, which caused so much odium to the govern- 
ment of Lord W. Bentinck. ‘This latter governor seems, in one in- 
stance, to have shewn very great judgment and decision—viz., in the 
suppression of that dreadful scourge the race of Thugs, and the system 
they pursued of wholesale murder. The whole account is extremely 
interesting. Dr. Spry was stationed for some time at Sangor,* a 
place about 300 miles S.W. of Cawnpore, and as this was the chief 
prison for the Thugs, and the residence of Captain Sleeman, (the super- 
intendent-general for the suppression of Thuggee,) he had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing in person some of the scenes connected with the 
apprehension of these miscreants. It appears that, in this part of 
central India, a secret society has subsisted, consisting of individuals 
scattered over a very large surface of territory, connected by secret 
signs, and by a participation in the most dreadful crimes, ‘They meet 
together for unholy rites, and for murder and depredations ; and they 
are known to have carried on their trade of murder and plunder for at 
least twenty-five years. But, on Lord Bentinck’s determination to 
suppress the crime of Thuggee, (as their practices are called,) one oF 
two were induced to turn king’s evidence, and formed the means of 
bringing numerous others to execution. On one occasion, as many 88 
twenty-nine were executed at once. The account of the apprehension 
of one gang is given, as well as a phrenological account of sevell 
skulls among the culprits, which Dr. Spry ~sent to Mr. Combe, ol 
Edinburgh. ‘The extract from this account is, it may be presumed, 0 
some interest to phrenologists ; although the reviewer thinks it might 
as well have been left in the pages of the “ Phrenological Journal, 


Sl 


* ‘This place is spelt in the map (in vol, i.) Saugur, and Cawnpore is spelt in the 
same map Cawnpoor, while the other mode is adopted in the text. It wou 
more convenient to keep to the same spelling in the same book. 
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which he supposes is only read, or chiefly read, by those who are con- 
verts to that system. Many of the medical details in the volume, 
relative to the diseases of the country, are such as to interest even 
non-medical readers; and there are several suggestions, which Dr. 
Spry’s experience has suggested to him, for the better management of 
our troops and our barracks in respect to matters of health. Of 
these, the English public can be no judge, and on their merits the 
reviewer must leave the proper authorities (while perhaps memo- 
rials embodying them would be a preferable mode of proceeding) to 
decide upon them; remarking, however, that the practices Dr. Spry 
blames are spoken of in temperate language. 


The following account of a race of cannibals, existing at Chittagong, 


may perhaps be new to most of the readers of this Magazine, and will 
afford a fair specimen of these volumes :— 


“ The Kookees, as these brutal wretches are called, have, according to the account 
afforded me by Major Gairdner, protuberant bellies; they are low in stature, with 
set features, and muscular limbs. They speak a dialect peculiar to themselves, and 
build their villages on the boughs of the forest trees. They do not appear to have 
any settled abiding place, but wander in herds from one wilderness to another, 
When a site favourable to their purpose has been found, the whole community imme- 
diately set to work to collect bamboos and branches of trees, which are afterwards 
fashioned into platforms, and placed across the lofty boughs of the different trees. 
On this foundation the rude grass superstructure is raised which forms the hut. 
When these sheds are completed, and every family provided with a habitation, the 
women and children are taken into their aérial abodes. ‘The men then lop off all 
the branches within reach of the ground, and having constructed for themselves a 
rough ladder of bamboos, they ascend the trees by means of this rude staircase, draw- 
ing it up after them to prevent the intrusion of strangers, and a necessary precaution 
against the encroachments of their four-footed companions of the forest. In this 
manner they repose, floating in the branches, and cradled by the wind, partaking 
more of the savage ferocity of brutes than the milder charities of man, 

“ To persons who have travelled much in India, the mere circumstance of a whole 
tribe of natives choosing to take up their permanent habitations in the trees would 
not excite much surprise, since the watchmen who are employed in the charge of 
mango groves, or other valuable fruit cultivations, often form a sort of nest on the 
branches of some neighbouring trees, a small hut, or rather shed, just sufficient to 
shield the body from the inclemency of the weather, being raised upon a platform 
resting on the boughs. The Kookees, therefore, in this particular, only differ from 
more civilized natives, forced by necessity upon expedients of the kind, by living eon- 
stantly in trees; in other respects, there is fortunately no similarity, even to the 
most degraded beings of the human race. They openly boast of their feats of can- 
nibalism, shewing, with the strongest expressions of satisfaction, the bones and resi- 
due of their fellow-creatures who have fallen a prey to their horrible appetites. So 
intent are they in their search after human flesh, that the superintendent was always 
obliged to send out the men employed in hunting the elephants armed with muskets, 
and in not fewer than parties of ten. One poor man they unfortunately caught 
while off his guard, and devoured him almost before his life blood had congealed in 
his veins, Attempts have been made to subdue and civilize these people, and one 
of their head men was won over, and employed by Major Gairdner at the elephant 
depot, but he could not be induced to relinquish his old habits. In a short time he 
was detected in the commission of a murder, and was executed by the civil autho- 
rities of Chittagong. When the tidings of this man’s fate reached the ears of his 
former associates, they became greatly incensed, and for a long time afterwards 
exerted themselves, happily in vain, to obtain possession of the person of the superin- 
tendent, who had frequently occasion to cross their path in the execution of his duty. 
These people, strange as it may appear, are living within 150 miles of Calcutta, the 
metropolis of British India and the seat of government, and yet their existence even 
's scarcely known by the people who are not in authority—comparatively little in- 
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formation from the woods and jungles of the savage portions of Bengal finding its 
way to the Calcutta newspapers. The existence of cannibals in India is a fact only 
recently established, and many were of opinion that the races were extinet ; it has 
now, however, been proved beyond all question, that the Kookees, who infest the 
blue mountains of Chittagong, and the Goands, inhabiting the hill forests of Nag- 
pore, both feed upon human flesh. There is this distinction in favour of the latter, 
that they partake of it only occasionally, and in compliance with a religious custom, 
while the Kookees delight and banquet on the horrid repast.” 


There are many statistical and meteorological details in the Ap. 
pendix, which renders the volumes more valuable. After so much 
has been said in favour of this work, it will not be deemed bypereri- 
tical if it be suggested, that in a few instances there is a departure 
from the usual tone of the work, and a lower and somewhat less chas- 
tened style adopted, which will prove offensive, and which the re- 
moval of a very few sentences and expressions will remedy. The 
chapter containing the account of the Indian swell mob, &c., will at 
once explain the reviewer's intention. 


Life of King Henry the Eighth, founded on authentic and original Docu- 
ments, (some of them not before published, ) including an Historical View 
of his Reign; with Biographical Sketches of Wolsey, More, Erasmus, 
Cromwell, Cranmer, and other eminent Contemporaries. By Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, Esq.,F.S.A. Edinburgh: Wilson and Boyd. —Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Marshall, and Co. 12mo. (Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, No. xxii.) 


Tue Life of Henry the Eighth can scarcely be so written as not to 
be interesting to every Englishman ; the times were so eventful, and so 
full of fruit which ripened in after days, that their record must be full 
of stirring incidents to entertain the less laborious reader, while it 
furnishes food for contemplation to the more solid thinker. The 
volume that relates, among its episodes, the deaths of Bayard, Wolsey, 
aud More, and the capture of Francis I. of France, is well provided 
with narratives of interest; and the history of Wolsey’s rise and fall, 
and the first dawn of the Reformation in the earlier passages of Cran- 
mer’s life, are sufficient to rivet the attention of the politician or the 
divine. Mr. Tytler has at least written a very pleasing volume, and 
in the course of it, especially in the affair of Henry’s divorce, and his 
continental relations, appears to have turned the sense of original 
letters, of Henry the Eighth, published in the Government State 
papers, to much effect. The volume contains a great many passages 
of considerable length, quoted verbatim ; and where these are taken 
from contemporary writers and original historians, it is perhaps a very 
advisable mode of writing an historical work; but the paste and 
scissors should not be applied to books which are themselves nothing 
but abridgments; such as Waddington’s History of the Church. An 
abridgment of any incidental affairs touched upon always dovetails 
into a volume better when given in the style of the author himself; 
and Mr. ‘Tytler is too well practised in historical writing to find any 
trouble in making it. 
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A Scriptural Inquiry into the Nuture and Import of the Image and 
Likeness of God in Man. By EK. W.Grinfield. London: Fellowes 
Svo. pp- 199, 

NotuimnG can be better intentioned than this volume, while, at the 

same time, the reviewer cannot but express his fear that it is, to say 

the least, rather iniudicious. Its object is to shew that the i image and 
likeness of God, in which man was made, is the incarnate nature of 
the Son of God. The author thinks that this view gives the only 
reasonable interpretation of the passage in Genesis in which the phrase 
occurs, and many persons might be found, who, while they would agree 
with him in adopting this interpretation, would not consider it to lead 
to such important results as he anticipates, nor adopt the conclusions 
which he draws from these premises. He considers that it follows not 
only that the Son is “the personal and immediate creator of man,” but 
that the declaration in the catechism of belief in “God the Father, 
who created me and all mankind,” is liable to lead the catechumen to 
an erroneous distinction, namely th at “the work of creation is to be 
attributed as officially and peculiarly to the Father as the work of 
redemption to the Son, or of sanctification to the Holy Spirit.” Now 
surely, some among the very quotations a apie ed by Mr. Grinfield to 
sup port his own views, namely, Mphes. i. 9, and Heb. i. 2, especially 
the latter, (p. 21) require further ¢ oman at his hands before he 
is entitled to claim them for himself, and charge the catechism with 
error. ‘These passages, at all events, attribute, in some sense or other, 
the work of creation to God the Father,* and so far support the view 
taken in the catechism, while they at the same time make our Saviour 
the agent through whom the work was performed. These points it is 
painful to be compelled to advert to in a spirit at all approaching that 
of controversy ; for the moment man approaches the contemplation 
either of the attributes or the agencies of the pure nature of the God- 
head, he is in danger of falling into error, and his only safety is to rest 
in the fair and legitimate interpretation of scripture. It may some- 
times be necessary to ¢ advert to these subje cts, because heretic al specu- 
lations, may be abroad respecting them, which it is a duty to meet and 
confute ; but even the n, the subject must be appro: iched with a dee p 
feeling of reverence, and an implicit deference to the proved meaning 
of seripture,—with a shrinking feeling, as it were, of veneration, such 
as we may conceive the high prie st to feel when he entered within 
the veil that guarded the holy of holies. It is from a feeling of this 
description that the reviewer regrets the turn given to this question by 
one to whom much esteem is due, because he fears that it m: ay le ad 
to questions that minister more to strife than to edification. Mr. 

Grinfield, however, conceives that the adoption of his view would be a 

mean to reconcile variaus ethical theories, by bringing them to converge 





* The context in Heb. I. shews (at least in the humble judgment of the reviewer, ) 
that the word “God” is there to be applied to the Father, and not to the Godhead of 
the Trinity. These great and momentous subjects are so unfitted for a notice like 
this, that the reviewer trusts that he shall give no offence in simply stating the grounds 
on which he differs from this estimable writer, and requesting the reader to form his 
wn judgment by a consideration of the words of scripture itself. 
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in one common centre, (p. 83;) by presenting a more just view o| 
the real nature of man and his relation to God; and this is a result 
happily independent of his controversy with the catechism, and his 
censure of Bishop Bull, (pp. 40, 41.) (The passage relative to that great 
prelate, surely might be reconsidered with advantage.) If the author 
shall have succeeded in this, he will have effected a great triumph 
for ethical science: and to this portion of the work the reader may be 
referred with pleasure; even if it fails entirely of convincing him, it 
will suggest much matter of useful and improving thought. 

The last chapter, the object of which is to shew, by passages of 
scripture, that the same emotions and sympathies which influenced 
our Saviour on earth, still animate his humanity, even in its alliance 
with Omnipotence, is pleasing and valuable. 

The appendix of notes and illustrations contains some interesting 
collections. 


—— 


Four Sermons preached b-fore the University of Cambridge, February, 
1837, to which are added two Sermons, preached at the Irening Lee. 
’ } ] 
ture in Great Nt. Mary's Church. V H. Melvill, B.D., late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College. Published by Request, Cam- 
bridge: Deightons. London: Rivingtons. 1837. Svo. pp. 139 
5 5 c | 


THE subjects of the four University Sermons are, “ ‘The Unnaturalness 
of Disobedience to the Gospel,” “ Songs in the Night,” “Testimony con- 
firmed by Experience, "and “The General Resurrection and Judgment.” 
Of these, perhaps the last is the most striking, and the second that 
which will have the most effect upon the heart. The style of Mr. Mel- 
vill is so well known that it is needless to characterize it; but it may 
be said, that, in this course of sermons, those peculiarities which ounce 
distinguished it are more subdued and chastised than formerly. The 
second sermon is, however, still an instance of one of those very pecu- 
liarities. Mr. M. takes hold of an expression in seripture, and transfers 
it metaphorically to anything which a most brilliant imagination 
and very high reasoning powers enable him to bring under the same 
category. ‘Thus, songs are Cheerfulness, and night is Sorrow ; and the 
sermon is occupied with shewing the unsatisfactoriness of human 
attempts at alleviation, and the cheering and renovating power of 
God's spirit. ‘Those who are acquainted with the former sermons by 
Mr. Melvill, will easily divine with how much power he will treat such 
a theme ; and the passage (p. 31) in which he speaks of the comfort 
of God’s word and spirit, and of the ministrations of his church in the 
scene of sorrow, when the fairest and the loveliest in a family is snatched 
away by the hand of death, although a topic so often introduced into 
addresses from the pulpit, loses none of its effect in his hands from the 
subject being common. In the third sermon, « Testimony confirmed by 
Experience,” the general argument that scripture, studied in a spirit of 
prayer, will evidence itself as divine to the heart, will be acquiesced -0 
by most Christians; but to the reviewer it appears pushed to a some- 
what questionable length, wheu Mr. Melvill proclaims (p. 51) that 
he “should never fear the bringing any canonical book, or ally 
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apocryphal, to the test supposed.” The reviewer would suggest 
that there may be a general truth in the argument, without sufficient 

unds for this definite assertion, and the manner in which it is ap- 
plied. In the last sermon of all, which was for the benefit of the Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews, the author maintains the personal 
return of our Saviour to the earth, on the ground of the promise to the 
apostles, and suggests that it may be one of the points of similarity 
that he shall return to the same spot (namely, the Mount of Olives,) 
from which he ascended. ‘The latter part of the first sermon is very 
striking, but the effect is, perhaps, diminished by the elaborate simile 
of the statue of Memnon. It is impossible, in a short notice like this, 
to do more than just hint of the subjects, and the manner in which 
they are handled ; but no one can take up a volume from Mr. Melvill 
without finding much to delight, and much to improve him in it, and 
the present volume forms no exception to this rule. 


Thamuta. The Spirit of Death, and other Poems. London: R. Fenn, 
I2mo. pp. 144. 

Tats little volume ought to have been noticed before ; there are many 
passages in it of great poetical beauty. It is written, if one may guess 
from the tone of its contents, by one whose earthly prospects and 
affections were blighted in youth, and who dwells in the thoughts of 
the departed, and the place of their abode, rather than among the 
living. Perhaps there is too much of the sombre and the melancholy 
about it; but there is considerable imagination, and a great command 
of language, as well as of versification, as far as blank verse is con- 
cerned. In style, it rather resembles Mrs. Hemans’ more melancholy 
productions, but the author (? authoress) seems to delight more ex- 
clusively in such subjects; of course, it is impossible (as the well 
known example of J. Gilpin, written during a season of despondency, 
well proves,) to argue the condition of an author's mind from the 
nature of his works; but although the gloomy parts are relieved by 

religious views and hopes, it would be well if this writer sometimes 

touched a subject of a more cheerful nature. Still there is very much 

in the volume to please those who are not deterred from a subject 

because it is rather gloomy. 


od 


An Autumn Dream : Thoughts in verse on the Intermediate State of 
Happy Spirits. By John Sheppard, Author of “ Thoughts on 
Devotion,” and « Kssays for Christian [ncouragement,” &e. 
London: W. Ball. Svo. pp. 317. 1837. 


Tas volume will probably be read, by those by whom it is read at 
all, with very varied feelings. It enters on a subject where, as no 
certain knowledge is vouchsafed, opinions will differ widely, and that 
Which is a source of satisfaction and comfort to some will prove a 


matter of disappointment to others. But it seems to the reviewer that 


it will be impossible for any man of religious feelings and of a tender 


Vou. XL—May, 1837. 4v 
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disposition not to receive a chastened pleasure from many parts of this 
poem. The subject is difficult in itself, and it has been already 
treated, in some way or other, by poets of the highest name among 
both heathen and Christian writers. The state of the departed has 
been the theme of Homer and of Virgil—and of one, at least, among 
the very greatest of Christian poets—of Dante. With the two former 
it was introduced as a mere subsidiary episode to the great subject 
of their poems. ‘The former uses the wild and mysterious notions 
respecting the dead then afloat among his countrymen for enhancing 
the interest of his poem; while Virgil introduces the infernal regions 
in imitation of his great model, and from a desire of giving the expo- 
sition of a philosophical system through the medium of a poetical 
dress. The object of Dante is different from either; the whole 
machinery of his work is dependent on the condition of the worlds 
beyond the grave. The manner in which he has treated the subject 
is too well known to require description ; but it may be remarked, en 
passant, that he appears rather to take notions then afloat concerning 
the state of the departed for granted, as the foundation of his poem, 
and then to make use of it for embodying great truths, whether great 
political and religious maxims, or the individualities which characterize 
the time and the scenes in which he lived. These poets, therefore, 
have left a mode of treating the condition of the departed open to any 
subsequent writer, without being deterred from the task by the fear of 
comparison with the greatest poets of the world. ‘The writer who 
should propose to embody, in verse, his own feelings and thoughts as 
to the condition of the departed, and while he avoided the formality of 
a discussion yet gave the result of considerable investigation and 
inquiry, would clearly be occupying new ground. This is the ground 
on which Mr. Sheppard has taken his stand; and the poem itself, 
independentiy of its merit in a philosophical point of view, has much 
merit also when poetically considered. The poet imagines himself, in 
a kind of trance, conveyed to a distant orb, where the spirits of the 
departed enjoy a state of bliss, still indeed imperfect, but far beyond 
that which earth can give. The soul is conceived to be invested with 
a thin and subtle covering, differing from our gross and earthly body, 
but not yet the glorified body in which the righteous shall be made 
like their Saviour. In this state he meets and converses with Klop- 
stock and Fenelon, and is placed under the guidance of his favourite 
poet, Cowper, who here bears the name of Sophanio. The poem 
consists of five parts. In the second the question of materialism }s 
discussed, and the others are occupied in describing his meetings with 
those formerly known to him in the flesh, and those of the great and 
good whom he has known by their writings and by the light they shed 
around the world. 

Mr. Sheppard is a dissenter, and his former writings are too well 
known and too highly valued to need enumeration here ; nor 1st 
necessary to state that they form a pleasing exception to the bitterness 
which too often characterizes the works of dissenters in the present 
day. Still it is but fair to remark, that the very circumstance of his 
being a dissenter has here exerted a somewhat remarkable influence 
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on this poem, by having a tendency to limit too much his Christian 
sympathies. Ii he has to introduce a Christian physician, a preacher, 
or a Christian sufferer, he confines himself too much to the annals of 
dissent. Robert Hall is introduced as delivering a discourse among 
the departed spirits; Dr. Henry Sampson (a nonconformist) is in- 
troduced, under the name of Timanthes, as the Christian physician ; 
and Susanna Harrison and Mrs. Ann Steele (both of them dissenters) 
are brought forward, under the names of Susanna and Theodosia, as 
models of Christian resignation under suffering. A note is appended 
to most of these instances, which gives, indeed, a pleasing view of the 
character of the individuals; but still the introduction of them 
in a general poem will naturally strike those who are not dissenters 
(though not correctly in Mr. Sheppard’s case) as evidences of that 
exclusiveness which is sometimes attributed to the church, but which 
dissent is perhaps more calculated to cherish. 

Having made this remark, not in an uncharitable spirit, but simply 
as an observation which strikes one on reading the volume, the 
reviewer would conclude by expressing the gratification he has 
derived from reading this work, and by assuring Mr. Sheppard, who 
seems to fear that sarcasm and ridicule may arise from the nature of 
his subject, that those who can find anything to ridicule or to be 
sarcastic upon in his poem must be so utterly contemptible, that their 
weapons need be no object of fear. 

There are some appendices which contain copious collections from 
all the great writers upon the great questions relative to the immate- 
riality of the soul, the reason of animals, &c. 


Old Friends in a New Dress, or, Afsop’s Fables in Verse, by R. 8, 
Sharpe, has reached a fifth edition, and the profits of the last edition 
have been spent in ornamenting the present. It received, on its first 
publication, the highest praise from Lindley Murray and others, and 
seems to deserve the favour which it has met with. 





The following Sermons may be mentioned with commendation :— 
The Slumber of the People, by the Rev. E. Thompson, of St. John’s, 
Marylebone, and An Earnest Appeal to the People against Apathy 
in Public Prayer —The Gospel Preached to the Poor, by the Rev. J. 
Morton, preached at Holbeach, for the Chureh Building Society.— 
And a Village Sermon on the Prevailing Epidemic, by the Rev. 
Robert Eden, which last ought to have been noticed long ago, as it 
— proved useful and interesting during the continuance of 
hat disease, 


The last Number of The Ports and Harbours of Great Britain is 
devoted to Portsmouth, and succeeds completely in giving the charac- 
‘er of that peculiar place. 
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UPPER CANADA.—KING’S COLLEGE, TORONTO.—CHURCH AT 

GUELPH. 
Ir reformers are not really gifted with a degree of foresight and wisdom to 
which a nation’s destinies, and its hopes of peace and stability, may be safely 
confided, they seldom fail to shew a degree of watchfulness for occasion of 
increasing their power and promoting their views which might be advan- 
tageously imitated by those who are averse from ill-considered changes, 
There is one mode of action by which the promoters of change have been 
anxious indirectly to further their objects, the importance of which has not 
been duly weighed by their opponents. The former are physiologists enough 
to know, that though they may be unable to poison the blood in its very 
fountain of the heart, yet their object will be as fully, though not so speedily 
attained, by poisoning it at the extremities :—if they cannot overturn the 
institutions of the mother country, they may tamper with those of its colonies, 
and thus the poisoned stream of innovation will at length revert to the centre 
and origin from which all the institutions of those colonies proceed. Ireland, 
indeed, is not a colony, but it affords an apt illustration of this remark, because 
the establishment of the scriptural extracts, and the amalgamation system, in 
national schools, adopted there, was immediately appealed to as a precedent, in 
Liverpool, at least, if not elsewhere. Turning, however, to our colonies, properly 
so called, what do we find? We find our government appointing salaries to popish 
bishops and priests in Australia, while the Protestant population, after a hard 
struggle for one bishop, is spiritually starved for want of priests and deacons. 
Will any one believe that this will not be appealed to as furnishing a prece- 
dent for salarying the Roman-catholic priests of Ireland? The co-ordinate 
establishment, or at least endowment, of different denominations in Canada 
and in India, is already a regular and hackneyed argument in all treatises 
against the church establishment of England. And thus one might swell this 
article, with detailing one mischief after another, which is brought into the 
mother country by a side-blow from its affiliated states. It is not seething 
the kid in the milk of its mother, but poisoning the kid that it may infect its 
mother. 

But the object of this notice is not to declaim generally on the policy of 
innovation, but to point public attention to a specific instance. The attack 
upon the universities, as to the admission of dissenters, having failed for the 
present, the few collegiate establishments which our colonies possess are not 
unworthy the consideration of the genius of reform; and King’s College, 
Toronto, Upper Canada, has been subjected to most vexatious delays, and 
most serious impediments, in order that it might be sacrificed as a holocaust 
on the altar of that all-devouring spirit. Two important and interesting 
documents—a bill to amend the charter, and a report from a committee of the 
legislative council on that bill—relative to this point, have just been trans- 
mitted to the writer of this notice. They are worthy of very serious attention ; 
and it may be desirable, in another number, to offer some extracts from the re- 
port. The following brief statement, in the meantime, may prove interesting — 

After the provincial authorities had for many years expressed a desire for 
the establishment of an university, the late king, in 1825, established, and 
munificently endowed, a college, to be called King’s College, and to have the 
style and privileges of an university. After several attempts at changes @ 
modifications &c. of the charter, the House of Assembly (the more demo 
cratical part of the colonial legislature) proposed a bill for the reform of the 

charter, in the session of 1832-3, but nothing was done. In the last session, 
another bill of the same kind was brought to the upper house (the legislative 
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council) Which was referred to a select committee, from whom the report 
alluded to above proceeds. The liberality of the institution, as originally 
formed, is such, that it is open to all denominations ; and the professors, except 
those which are ex-officio members of the council of the college, may also be 
members of any Christian denomination ; and the charter requires no religious 
tests for any degrees, except degrees in divinity! Now this was a degree of 
openness and liberality which, one would conceive, might have satisfied the 
very universal-suffrage and annual-parliament reformer ;—but, no! the House 
of Assembly desired that things might be placed on a still more liberal basis! 
There are some passages in the report comparing the charter of King’s 
College, Toronto, with the universities of Great Britain, and those of America. 
It shews that all have a religious character, and some, even of America, an 
exclusive and sectarian character, such as the Unitarian University of Harvard, 
and the Congregationalist College of Yale. This, however, will not satisfy 
the Toronto House of Assembly. The members of the council were to sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and this was voted exclusive and persecuting ; and the 
council were therefore to be free to choose their own religion, except a general 
declaration about the authority of scripture and the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Other alterations were made in the charter by the proposed bill, with the 
intention of placing the college under the control of the colonial legislature, 
and depriving the king of England of his interest in the college he founded 
and endowed; but these cannot now be specified. The course taken by the 
upper house was, to refer to the council of the college, and to endeavour to 
strike out some plan satisfactory to the House of Assembly, and to them also. 
How much the council were disposed to concede will be seen from the an- 


nexed comparison of their offer and the proposed bill, taken from the report 
itself :— 


a 


Griginal Charter. 


1, The bishop of Quebec, visitor. 


2. The president—a clergyman, 
and archdeacon of York. 


3. The members of the council 
to be members of the church of 
England, and to sign the thirty- 
nine articles. 

4. Ordains no tests or qualifica- 


Hons, except for divinity degrees, | 








Charter as amended by the College | Charter as amended by the Bilt 


Council, 
, 1. The Court of King’s Bench 
substituted as visitor, for the bi- 
, shop. 

2. The president—a clergyman 
of the church of England, 
,not necessary to be the archdea- 
/con of York. 

3. Relieves the council from 
signing the thirty-nine articles, 
but requires the members to be- 
long to the church of England. 
| 4. Removes tests even from 
divinity degrees, but allows re- 
'gniation, without which they 


but | 


under consideration, 


1. The same—the court of King’s 
Bench, &c. &c,. &e, 


2. The president shall not be re. 
quired to be the incumbent of any 
ecclesiastical office. 


3. Relieves the council from 
signing the thirty-nine articles, 
and need not be members of the 
church of England. 

4. Removes all tests and quali- 
fications, even from divinity de- 
grees. Under this bill no degrees 
in divinity can be conferred, if 











could not be conferred. | 


by-laws and regulations. 


lf this will not satisfy the democratic spirit now abroad, surely it may be 
asked what will, or what can ever, satisfy it? There is no room now for 
lurther remark; the only suggestion the writer would offer, is this: Let the 
conservative party in England look to these matters, and lose nothing from 
neglecting to support their own cause, whether at home or in our colonies,— 
whether in the great matter of the English universities, or the apparently 
smaller matter of King’s College, Toronto. 





While on the subject of Upper Canada, it may be allowable to recommend 
most earnestly a subscription for promoting the spiritual interests of a large 
district, called Guelph, in that country. It is a district of nine hundred square 
miles, with a chief town of 3000 inhabitants, confided to one protestant 
clergyman ; and while under great difficulties, the present rector of the parish 
(Rev. A. Palmer) has contrived, by great exertion, and the subscription of his 
friends, &e., to build a church at Guelph, there is no means of religious in- 















literally interpreted, it must have 
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struction for the rest of this large district, unless he can get sufficient to enable 
him to build school-houses in different parts of it, and place a schoolmaster or 


catechist in each, and it must then be left to its present awful state of spiritual . 


destitution. An address has been printed, containing full information on the 
subject, and may be seen at the following places, where subscriptions are 
received :—John Perry, Esq., at the Office of the Canada Company, St. Helen’s- 
place, Bishopsgate-street ; Messrs. Cocks and Biddulph, Bankers, 43, Charing. 
cross; L. and G. Seeley, 169, Fleet-street; Rev. Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew; Dr Macbride, Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; and Rey, J, 
Stanley Faber, Sherburn Hospital, Durham, &c. &c. 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY TRINITY AT LA TOUR, IN PIEDMONT. 


Ir will be seen by an advertisement in the British Magazine of this month 
that several zealous friends of the Waldenses (among whom are Dr. Gilly and 
the Rev. W. Palmer, of Magdalen College, Oxford) are anxious to establish 
a college in Piedmont, for the education of the Waldensian youth, so as to ob- 
viate the necessity of sending them to Geneva, there to imbibe all the unsound 
notions with which unhappy Switzerland has lately been deluged. No mode 
but this, appears, humanly speaking, to give a hope for the maintenance of 
sound opinions in that church ; and the contribution of books to the library or 
funds to the college will be a most valuable assistance in this righteous cause, 
and it is earnestly to be hoped that this simple appeal may not be disregarded. 


‘A protestant college having been established at La Tour, in Piedmont, 
under the name of the ‘College of the Holy Trinity,’ for the education of the 
Waldenses in their own valleys, the friends of the cause are requested to give 
their aid to the institution, by assisting in the foundation of a library. 

Contributors to this Collection :—Col. Beckwith, Bishop of Chester, Rev. 
J. Collinson, Rev. F. Cunningham, Rev. H. Douglas, G. T. Fox, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Gilly, Rev. Wm. Palmer, Rev. C. Perigal, Rev. C. Townsend, and the 
Church Missionary Society. 

“Any contributions in Books, or otherwise, to the ‘College of the Holy 
Trinity,’ will be thankfully received by Messrs. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard and Waterloo-place, London; Rev. Dr. Gilly, Durham; and the Rev. 
Wm. Palmer, Magdalen College, Oxford.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE DIVINITY STUDIES AT TIE UNIVERSITY OF 
DUBLIN, 


| To be followed by some Extracts from the admirable Examination Papers, and remarks on them.) 


In the University of Dublin, all undergraduates, during the first two years of 
their studies, must give proof of their acquaintance with the Scriptures and 
with the Catechism of the church of England, unless they be Roman catholics, 
or members of any other dissenting body, who profess to have scruples of 
conscience against receiving religious instruction from the clergy of our church. 
During this period of the undergraduate course, resident students are lec- 
tured and examined every Saturday during term, in the Scriptures, and non- 
resident students must pass an examination at the beginning of every term 
in the same subjects. 
The order in which the scripture is vead at these lectures and examinations 
is as follows :— 
FIRST YEAR, 
Michaelmas Term—The Gospel of St. Luke. 
Hilary Term—The Acts of the Apostles. 
Trinity Term—Archbishop Secker’s “ Lectures on the Catechism.” 
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SECOND YEAR, 

Michaelmas Term—Genesis and Exodus. 

Hilary Term—Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the Books of 
Chronicles. 

Trinity Term—Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Zechariah, Malachi. 


Samuel, Kings, and 


These lectures, or, in lieu of them, examinations in the same subjects, must, 
as has been said, be attended by all students, candidates for the degree of A.B., 
whether they be intended for holy orders or not, provided only that their 
parents do not profess to have any religious objection against permitting them 
to enter upon such a course of study. Prizes are given, both at the lectures 
and at the examinations, to the best answerers. 

In the fourth year of the undergraduate course, students who are candi- 
dates for holy orders commence their professional studies; and all such 
students must, during their attendance on divinity lectures, be resident either 
inthe city or in the University, and must keep two years, or six terms, before 
they can become entitled to the Professor of Divinity’s testimonium. 

These terms are kept by attendance on a twofold course of lectures 
delivered during the Academic Term by the Professors of Divinity and their 
Assistants. The lectures of the Professors are prelections; but those of the 
Assistants are actual examinations, held twice every week during term; and 
students are frequently refused their testimoniums for insufficient answering 
at these examinations. 

During the first year of attendance on the divinity lectures, students are 
required to attend the prelections of Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, 
delivered twice every week during term, and also the lecturers or examinations 
held by the Assistant Lecturers on the same days. 

The subjects of the prelections are the ‘‘ Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, and the Controversies with Deists and Socinians.” 

The subjects of the examinations are as follows :— 


Michaelmas Term—Paley’s “ Evidences of Christianity.” 

Hilary Term—The Gospel of St. Luke, and the Harmony of the Gospels 
the original Greek. 

Trinity Term—The Epistle to the Romans. 


At the end of the first year a public examination is held by Archbishop 
King’s Lecturer in the subjects treated of in his own prelections, and 
prizes are given to the best answerers. Attendance on this examination is, 
however, voluntary. 

During the second year of attendance on the divinity lectures, students 
must attend the pralections of the Regius Professor of Divinity, delivered 
twice every week during term, together with the examinations held on the 
same days by the Professor’s Assistants. 

The Professor lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible, the 
Canon, the Text of the Sacred Scriptures, the Articles and Liturgy of the 
Church, and the Controversy with the Church of Rome. 

The examinations of the Assistants are on the following subjects :— 


Michaelmas Term—The Epistle to the Hebrews. 
lilary Term—Ecclesiastical History of the First Four Centuries, (Mosheim, 
ne the text-book,) and the first half of Burnet on the Articles. 
Trinity Term—Ecclesiastical History of the Reformation, and the remainder 
of Burnet on the Articles. 


; The Regius Professor of Divinity holds an annual public examination, open 
® all Bachelors of Arts, in which prizes are given to the best answevrets. 
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Candidates for these prizes are examined during two days, for four hours each 
day, in the following subjects :— 


FIRST DAY. 


Morning—The Old Testament. 
Afternoon—The New Testament. 


SECOND DAY. 


Morning—Ecclesiastical History. 
Afternoon—The Creeds, Articles, and Liturgies of the Church of England. 


Attendance on this examination is voluntary. 





The Number of Students attending Divinity Lectures will be seen by the 
following Table :— 
FIRST YEAR. 
1834-5. 1835-6. 1836.7. 
Total Number attending— 
Fellow Commoners........ me. Sa 
MONON Sdn dbeewiadess-ss 30 
Pensioners and Sizars...... 125 


Certificates granted—- 
Fellow Commoners........ ee —  ~«. — 
a Ne Sa ae — .,. — 
Pensioners and Sizars ..... 64 rei — — 


11 | 
| 


SENIOR, OR SECOND YEAR. 


ISD4-5. 1835-6. 1856-7. 

Total Number attending— 

Fellow Commoners........ | oe Bri thie 13 

EE rer Br. zirtc RG de 16 

Pensioners and Sizars...... ae g] - 2 
Certificates granted— 

Fellow Commoners........ 11 “ a. SS — 

Scholars ........ jceeacwe ane - — 

Pensioners and Sizars...... | ee — a: — 


The year 1836-7 not being yet completed, the number of certificates granted 
cannot be ascertained. 


PLAN FOR ELECTING BISHOPS IN IRELAND. 


Tuts is the plan alluded to in the last number. It is copied from the “ Dublin 
Record,” and is understood to have been widely circulated among the clergy 
of one party in Treland. 

CIRCULAR. 

“it has been considered advisable, by a number of those who are sincerely 
attached to the united church of England and Ireland, to endeavour to obtain 
an alteration in the ecclesiastical polity of the established church in this 
country, by which, while the constitution of parliament and the royal pre- 
rogative would be left untouched, the church should regain her rights. Re- 
curring to the practice of the primitive church, in the purest period of its 
history, we would suggest, for adoption, the authentic mode of electing bishops, 
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————.—— 








* It is to be observed, that all Scholars, whatever be their future profession, av 
obliged to attend the first year's divinity lectures, but need not apply for certificates, 
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and restore to the entire body of the clergy the power of free choice; at the 
same time reserving for the king the right of selecting, from amongst the 
bishops thus chosen by the church, spiritual peers to take their place in the 
Upper House. From a measure so free from political and pecuniary con- 
siderations we anticipate the most beneficial results, as leading to the revival 
of ail that spiritual influence which the church ought to possess, the invigora- 
tion of the clerical character, and the claim upon the respect and confidence 
of the laity, which would be thus secured, and to which their feelings must 
respond. 

«When a measure of such moment is in prospect, we trust that so auspi- 
cious an occasion will not be lost, merely on account of disagreements and 
difficulties relating to the mode of election. Everything, almost, that does 
not violate principle, ought to be surrendered for the sake of an object so 
momentous. We therefore appeal to our brethren, in the confident expecta- 
tion that no minor matters will be permitted to divide the strength of those 
who truly love our church, but that all wiil unite to accomplish the one 
great object which is now submitted to their consideration. 

« After much mature deliberation, and anxious consultation, with wise, and 
intelligent, and devoted members of our church, the following plan appears to 
us as the best calculated to secure to the church such a measure of spiritual 
independence as shall not interfere with her political relations, and at the 
same time to guard against undue influence, or intrigue and electioneering 
amongst the clergy :— 

“ First—That the ten sees, as annexed to others by the 3d and 4th William 
IV., c. 37, should be restored to their original independence; that for such 
suppressed sees as are now vacant, bishops should be immediately chosen by 
the clergy, and for the rest as vacancies shall occur. 

‘‘ Secondly—That an ecclesiastical board should be formed, consisting of 

deputies from each of the twenty-two dioceses in Ireland, as they stood before 
the above-named act of William IV. These deputies to be chosen by the 
beneficed clergy and curates who have been licensed for the preceding twelve 
months; who, in every diocese, should meet, appoint a chairman, and each 
give in the names of three of the beneficed clergy on a slip of paper; when 
the clergyman who has most votes should be declared duly elected to act as 
the representative of the diocese ; such election to stand for seven years. In 
case of the death or resignation of any such representative, the clergy of the 
diocese should proceed to fill up the vacancy—such person continuing in office 
only during the remainder of the seven years. 
_ “Thirdly—That within three months after a vacancy shall have occurred 
in any of the ten sees, these twenty-two deputies sc chosen, should meet, ap- 
point a chairman, and each give in the names of three beneficed clergymen. 
That the three names which should be found to have the greatest number of 
votes, should be submitted to the king, to select one. In every instance the 
chairman to have a second vote in case of equality. 

“ Fourthly—That the ten bishops, thus chosen, should have at least 1,0001. 
a-year allocated to them out of the revenues of the bishoprics to which the 
ten sees have been annexed, whenever a vacancy shall occur in the same; and 
that, until then, they should hold their preferments as a means of support, as 
it is not contemplated that any part of the revenues originally belonging to 
the annexed sees should be detached from their present use and allotment. 

“ Fifthly—That the ten bishops, so elected by the clergy, should have the dis- 
posal of all the episcopal patronage in the dioceses of which they are appointed 
overseers ; but that they should not sit in parliament, though, as spiritual 
persons, they would stand on a ground of absolute equality with their par- 
liamentary colleagues—the accident of not possessing a seat in the Upper 

— not being permitted, in any way, to disparage the episcopal authority 
or ¢ ignity. 

‘ Lastly—-That, as each vacancy shall occur in the other twelve sees, the 
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king should choose one from amongst the bishops who owe their elevation to 
the clergy, to take his seat in the House of Peers, according to the rotation at 
present by law established. 

“‘ Such is the outline of the proposed plan. We entreat the calm, serious, 
and prayerful consideration of our brethren—we rely upon their support after 
due deliberation, and we exhort them to zeal and energy in promoting the 
attainment of an object involving the best interests of our church. ‘The co. 
operation of the laity is earnestly desired, to assist in carrying the measure 
through both houses of parliament, and we feel confident that our gracious 
sovereign will accord the royal assent to a plan which has for its object the 
renovation and improvement of that church to which he has avowed his 
attachment, and which he has declared he will support and defend, 

‘‘ May He who, in so many signal instances, has put honour upon the 
united church of England and Ireland, and has rescued her peace when it 
seemed gone, and has kept alive within her the pure profession of His gospe! 
—may He now send the spirit of wisdom and power, of moderation and 
charity, upon some who shall repair her desolations and build her up for ever! 

‘* N.B.—The feelings and sentiments of a number of the clergy having been 
ascertained, the enclosed address has been drawn up in conformity with the 
same, and has also been approved of by influential laymen. It is intended 
that a petition should be framed, embodying the subject matter of the address, 
in order to submit it generally to the respectable laity, and to secure the 
favourable co-operation aud support of all who are really attached to our 
church, and interested for its security and increased efficiency. 

“* It is perfectly evident that something must be done to rescue it from its 
present condition, to prevent it being made a mere tool of faction or political 
intrigue, and to secure for it public respect and confidence. 

‘“‘ It has been observed of the proposed measure, that it was not thought 
possible to produce a plan against which so little objection could be raised, 
and, no doubt, it has cost much trouble and anxious consideration to bring it 
to its present improved form. 

“‘ Extensive arrangements are being made to obtain influential petitions on 
the subject, but we wish previously to have the opinion and suggestions of 
those who are best qualified to judge as to the most advisable mode of pro- 
ceeding, and shall feel very much obiged to you for counsel and advice, and 
trust we may also hope for your sanction and support.” 


THE INDEX EXPURGATORIUS OF ROME. 


In the present day nothing can be more desirable than that Protestants should 
have the most accurate information relative to the doings of the church of 
Rome in former days. In opposing so subtle an enemy, every inaccuracy, 
even if it relate only to some circumstance merely incidental to the argument, 
is sure to be brought prominently forward, with the palpable purpose of 
directing attention from the main argument, which may be entirely unim- 
peachable in all its important points. The disputes relative to the authoriza- 
tion of Dens’s Theology, by Archbishop Murray, or to that of the Douay Notes 
to the Bible of 1816, will give a striking instance of the necessity of accuracy, 
even in minor details. Now there are many points of great interest on which 
the information of Protestants is generally either very deficient or very super 
ficial; and among those points is the nature of the Index Expurgatorius of 
Rome. The Prohibitory Indices of Rome are, indeed, common enough, ane 
copies may be picked up constantly for a few shillings ; but these works are 
not to be confounded with the Index Expurgatorius. There is but one Roma 
Index Expurgatorius which has ever been published; and a young man oF 
Trinity College, Dublin, whe is repre sented to be a person of very conside rabi 
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learning and ability, has undertaken to superintend an exact reprint of this 
very scarce volume. The object of this index was, that its directions, being 
used secretly, might remove by degrees all that was offensive to popery from 
the editions of the fathers under the control of papists, and from the margin 
of the Bible itself, even though that offensive matter were propositions couched 
in the very words of scripture. 

The title is—“ Indicis Librorum Expurgandoram in Studiosorum gratiam 
confecti Tomus primus. In quo quinquaginta Auctorum libri pre ceteris 
desiderati emendantur, per F. Jo. Mariam Brasichell. Sacri Palatii Apost. 
Magistrum in unum corpus redactus, et pub. commoditati wditus. Rome 
primd ; deinde Bergomi, typis Comini Venture, 1608.” 

It consists of GOS double-columned pages, 8vo, and above a third of the 
volume is taken up with a review of the Bibliotheca Patrum, per Marg. De la 
Bigne. 1589. 

The Jesuit, Gretser, unblushingly declares, ‘ Praedicantes toties impudenter 
mentiuntur, quoties affirmant, quidquam in veterum Patrum libris a nobis 
deleri, aut ut deleatur ab Indice Expurgatorio priescribi. Nihil delemus in 
atribus, nihil obliteramus.” (De Jure et More Prohib. Libros. p. 14. In- 
golstad, 1603.) 

The following extracts from the prospectus, published by Mr. Gibbings, 
will shew the nature and value of this reprint :-— 


“ The Council of Trent, in the [Sth session, deputed certain divines to draw up a 
more complete list of prohibited books than had yet been formed. This was pre- 
sented in the 25th session to the Synod, and then referred to the Pontiff, Pius IV., 
under whose sanction it was first published in 1564. Some years after this, the 
Indices Expurgatorii began to appear, which were intended to be secretly used by 
those who were to execute the directions contained in them, and are fewer in num- 
ber, and much more important, than the prohibitory indexes. Of their authors, the 
learned Chamier says, ‘ Non meminerunt miseri, nihil esse absconditum quod non 
reveletur. Hi tamen illi sunt qui nobis Ecelesiam obtrudunt pro salutis norma, 
Quod si hodié in tanta luce, in tanta librorum copia, in tanta prelorum facilitate, 
hoc audent; quid credimus factum esse seculis illis obscurioribus, cim nemo Graeeé 
sciret, vix quisquam Latineé preter monachos, et libri nulli essent nisi manuscripti ?’ 
(Panstrat. Cathol. tom. i. p. 37, Gen. 1626.) 

“'The Roman Index, of which it is now proposed to publish an exact reprint, 
was, as Dr. James tells us, § procured with much ado.’ (Mystery of Ind. Expurg. 
p. 891.) It is remarkable as the only Vatican Index Expurgatorius. There is but 
one volume extant, for though the author informs us in his preface that a second was 
in readiness, it never appeared, for reasons which can be easily explained. 

“Mr. Mendham describes this book as ‘ perhaps the most extraordinary, and 
searcest of all this class of publications. It is the first, and last, and incomplete 
Expurgatory Index which Rome herself has ventured to present to the world; and 
which, soon after the deed was done, she condemned and withdrew.’ 
Policy of the Church of Rome, p. 116. Lond. 1830. )” 

“The republication of this very scarce Index will be attended with so much 
trouble and expense, that the editor is unwilling to run so great a risk himself. 
fe undertakes to have the work brought out well, and with the utmost exactness, 


(Literary 


ifa sufficient number of subscriptions can be obtained. 


‘* The price of the volume will be 10s. 6d. Subscribers’ names will be received 
by Messrs. J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Church-yard, and Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London ; and in Dublin by any of the Booksellers.” 


It is to be hoped that this work will not fail for want of encouragement. 


TRANSMISSION OF FOREIGN REGISTERS, 


As it may be a fact not generally known to the clergy, and others interested, 
the readers of these pages are informed, that an arrangement was made in 1816 
or the transmission and safe custody of certificates of baptisms, marriages, and 
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burials of British subjects solemnized abroad, as also copies of the registers 
kept by chaplains attached to the different embassies and others. 

Under this arrangement such certificates and copies, properly authenticated, 
are received at the registry of the diocese of London, No. 3, Godliman-street, 
Doctors’ Commons, as the appointed place of deposit, and are there entered 
and carefully arranged, bound and indexed, so as to be of easy reference. 


A CASE OF EXTREME DISTRESS. 


Tue Rev. Ricwarp Jenkyns Stone, of Jesus College, Cambridge, late curate 
of the parish of Maiden Newton, in the county of Dorset, from attending 
a parishioner in typhus fever, in the autumn of 1836, contracted the disease, 
and eventually fell into a consumption, of which he died on the 4th of January, 
1837, at the early age of thirty-nine years. He has left a wipow and six 
sons, the eldest not thirteen, wholly unprovided for. His whole income, 
besides his curacy, was an annuity of 50/., which ceases with his life ; and his 
personal effects are by no means sufficient to cover the debts, partly incurred 
during his protracted illness. 

The last act of the late bishop of this diocese was writing a cheque for 10). 
on the Barrington Fund, for the immediate necessities of the widow and her 
orphan children. 

Several other benevolent persons also, when informed of the case, sent im- 
mediate relief, and suggested that an appeal should be made to the public for 
more permanent assistance to this destitute and unhappy family. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and 
Co., Bankers, Birchin Lane, London; Messrs. Williams and Co., Dorchester; 
Messrs. Hetty and Co., Salisbury; and the Rev. W. Dansey, Donhead, St. 
Andrew, Wilts. 
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THE MEMORIAL OF THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF LINCOLN, 


TO NIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE STATE OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCIL WITH REPERENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND 
REVENUES. 


We, the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln Cathedral, having bestowed much 
painful attention upon the reports of His Majesty’s Commissioners appointed 
to consider the state of the established church with reference to ecclesiastical 
duties and revenues, feel it our bounden duty to protest against many of the 
recommendations therein contained ; and to accompany that protest with an 
earnest entreaty, that the commissioners will re-consider those important 
topics to which the following observations refer. 
We acknowledge, with all the deference justly due to eminent piety and high 
authority, that the name of our excellent Primate stands at the head of the 
commission, followed by those of other distinguished Prelates, as well as lay- 
commissioners, whose station and attainments entitle them to confidence and 
respect ; and we cannot, therefore, but be strongly sensible of the unfortunate 
and unfavourable position in which we are hereby placed—a position, leaving 
us the choice, either of a silent acquiescence in what we deem essentially 
injurious to the best interests of the church, or of manfully ‘ withstanding 
to the face” those who are set over us, because we believe they are “ to be 
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blamed.” The fault, however, we trust, must in fairness rest with those who 
have forced this painful alternative upon us. 

Atatime when so many will triumph at the sight of church dignitaries 
differing about the means of rendering the ministry more efficient, it is 
lamentable to hear the tone of sarcastic exultation with which the enemies of 
the establishment echo the cry, that patronage and profit are the prominent 
subjects of dispute. When the strictest union of sentiment, especially amongst 
its higher orders, seems more than ever requisite to uphold, in all its purity, 
the apostolical church of England, it is lamentable to be told, that it exhibits 
symptoms of weakness and danger, inseparable from the division of a house 
against itself. It is lamentable to see any of her natural guardians aiding to 
strip her of her grandeur, sweeping away one integral part of her constitution, 
by the annihilation of one amongst her highest ranks of ministers ; and utter] 
dissolving her minor corporations, coeval and intimately connected with the 
venerable foundations and imposing dignity of her episcopal sees. And while 
we deprecate this reckless contempt for the institutions, provisions, and 
appointments of the early benefactors of our church, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the unhappy truth, that in those high places whence formerly pro- 
ceeded pious endowments, and jealous defences of the external majesty of 
religion, there appears now to be an unseemly consultation how much of her 
apparel can be stripped off, instead of the primitive pride of rendering her 
more glorious to behold ;—a disposition to abandon those bulwarks which have 
been set up to give strength and honour to episcopacy, instead of intrepid zeal 
in their defence. Nor can we but think there is more than common ground 
for alarm, when we recognise the hand of the spoiler where our ancestors 
found bounty and protection. 

Ilad it indeed been thought proper, as we have good reason to believe was once 
intended, to have previously consulted those ecclesiastical bodies who are now 
called upon by a sense of the duties which they owe to the church, their 
founders, and themselves, to speak boldly in defence of their own existence in 
the high station they have hitherto occupied, we believe that the commis- 
sioners might have been induced to pause before they proposed so many dan- 
gerous innovations. Even now, we trust, it may not be too late to prevent 
their recommending to the legislature measures which, we are prepared to 
shew, would be subversive in a great degree of the pristine dignity and actual 
efficiency of cathedral chapters, involving, as is confessed, a necessity for 
material changes in their statutes, abolishing many of their approved customs, 
taking away some of their vested rights and privileges, in despite of express 
declarations to the contrary, interfering with the administration of things 
committed to their especial charge, encroaching upon their revenues, and 
confiscating their patronage. We trust that the narrow view which has been 
taken of the principal objects contemplated by the founders of our cathedral 
bodies may yet be extended into due consideration for the more indirect, but 
perhaps even more generally useful services, which the members of those 
bodies have rendered in past ages, and which, under Providence, it is confi- 
dently hoped they may still continue to render to Christianity. 

It would ill become us to speak of the individual utility of residentiaries in 

eir respective cities; but, without reference to ourselves, we may be per- 
mitted to assert, that their charities, their exertions in the cause of religious 
education and improvement, their superintendence of local establishments, their 
influence upon the character of society, the respect and attachment often felt 
through them for the church, are all uses which must ever exist in proportion 
to the consequence in the eye of the public which their situations have 
hitherto given them. And this consequence, in a world like ours, must depend 
greatly upon their temporal circumstances ; much upon their actual wealth ; 
and much upon their continuing to compose one unvarying body, unchanged in 

ir own number, in that of those who assist them in the performance of the 
Services of the church, and in that of their immediate officers and dependents, 
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We state thus broadly our conviction, that individuals bearing a certaiy 
rank and outward appearance in the church are in various ways essentially 
beneficial to the community, because we fear that there is moving abroad a 
mischievous disposition to magnify, at their expense, the pastoral office and 
ministerial industry of those who are invidiously called the working clergy, 
Not to dwell upon the invidiousness of this distinction, by adverting to the 
fact, that as our cathedrals are at present constituted, almost all their digni- 
taries are employed for a great part of the year in parochial duties, it may be 
urged further on their behalf, that they form a connecting link between the 
higher and the lower grades in the ministry, raising the latter into import- 
ance, and enabled to qualify themselves the better to be in their turn “ workers 
together with them,” by enjoying stated intervals of comparative leisure— 
intervals, in which the exercise of subordinate authority attaches them to the 
principles by which episcopal power is upheld ; while their regular attendance 
upon the choral services of the church secures to the public the full preserva- 
tion of the most beautiful and striking solemnities of Christian worship, 
together with the more substantial comforts of daily prayer and thanksgiving, 

And here, as immediately connected with the part of the subject now before 
us, We cannot refrain from stating our hearty concurrence in all the observa- 
tions so powerfully made by the Dean and Chapter of Winchester upon the 
intimate connexion which subsists between cathedral institutions and the main- 
tenance of a sound theology—a consideration this which we should not 
shortly dismiss, but that we fear to weaken by any additions of our own what 
is in itself so strong, and that we trust an appeal, such as we are now allud- 
ing to, needs not the aid of mere repetition. 

We desire also to follow the example set by the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury, in claiming an absolute right to the free disposal of all that is our 
own, and in declaring at the same time our readiness to apply such remedies 
as circumstances permit to the evils upon which the commissioners dwell in 
their reports. 

That there are evils we admit; and in searching for remedies to which we 
think cathedral bodies might be made in some degree available, many fresh 
and weighty objections occur to the sweeping extermination of all prebendal 
stalls, and to the extraordinary decision, that every chapter shall henceforth 
consist of a dean and four canons only. 

But, indeed, the changes proposed are so great and various, that, to see them 
in their true light, they require to be considered somewhat in detail. 

The reports profess to have in view two grand objects ; viz.—1, to improve 
certain populous benefices; 2, to add to the number of clergymen and 
churches. And to accomplish these purposes, what do they recommend ? 

To extinguish, with very few exceptions, all non-residentiary dignities; to 
change the number of residentiaries in all cathedrals, with the exception of 
York, Chichester, and Carlisle, in each of which the number at present 
existing is five—viz., a dean and four canons; to destroy the corpses of 
separate endowments of all residentiaries. To confiscate for the benefit of 
their respective bishops all the patronage now belonging to any residentiary asa 
corporation sole. ‘I’o confiscate for the benefit of their respective bishops, much 
of the patronage now belonging to deans and chapters as aggregate corporations, 
and to impose certain restrictions upon their disposal of the little they will be 
allowed to retain. To dissolve all the corporations known by the name of 
minor canons, priest vicars, vicars choral, or chaplains, &c., and to give them 
fixed salaries in lieu of their estates, which are to be confiscated ; and to 
confiscate also their advowsons for the benefit of their respective chapters. 
To alter the ancient statutes of all cathedrals, so as to meet the exigences of 
each new arrangement. 

These surely are startling propositions; and since they have now been 
before the public for the space of several months, during which period they 
have given rise to numerous pamphlets, letters, and remonstrances of var1ods 
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kinds, we are warranted in saying, that they have created surprise and regret 
among many sober-minded and disinterested well-wishers to the church. 
The remarks which have been made upon them by clergymen of different 
ranks are evidence of their disapprobation, containing, at the same time, the 
reasons on which this disapprobation is founded; in which, as far as we 
can ascertain the fact, they are joined by a large majority among those of the 
laity who give such subjects their attention ; and in truth, taken in conjunction 
with some other propositions contained in the same reports, they are but too 
naturally regarded as paving the way for further spoliation of the church, and 
as precedents for disturbing all that has hitherto been considered sacred and 


secure. 


But to proceed with our view of the propositions which have been 


enumerated. 


If any of them should be found to contain evil in themselves, 


or to threaten it remotely, at least it is to be expected that they should tend 


to the furtherance of the two great objects above mentioned. 


Nor should we 


deem it our province to canvass their expediency, could we satisfy ourselves 


that they were just and innocuous. 


But, believing that they are unjust in 


principle, dangerous in their general tendency, and mischievous in their parti- 
cular effects, we must beg to inquire, first, where is the necessity for their 
adoption ; and secondly, how would they remedy the acknowledged evils ? 

That there are populous benefices with very inadequate endowments is 
equally matter of notoriety and regret ; and the preliminary step recommended 
by the commissioners to meet this grievance is, to create a general fund out of 
the abundance of other ecclesiastical property. 

Now, setting aside for a moment the question of right to make this transfer, 
we respectfully urge, that by the raising of all such contributions, the bounty 
of the founders is, pro tanto, perverted from its original design; one patron 
enriched at the expense of another ; payments made to the church in one place 
applied to spiritual purposes in another; and property concentrated and con- 
verted into money ; so rendering it less safe from rapacious usurpation than 
lands scattered and divided committed to the immediate guardianship of 


several unconnected owners. 


And if possessions, created by benefaction, secured by statutes, and enjoyed 
by long custom, may be diverted to an object never before thought of, will it 
not be asked, as it has been in a sister country, why may they not be appro- 
priated to other than church purposes ? 

Assuming, however, that it is wise and safe to create this general fund, 
still we ask, can it be necessary to abolish so very large a proportion of 


prebendal stalls for its supply ? 


And if such a sweeping measure as this be 


thought absolutely necessary, how is it that by those who so consider it a 
proposition is brought forward for the retention of such as are attached to 
episcopal sees? Or, again, how is it, we would ask, that by those very persons 
who themselves acknowledge the use of prebends, as giving rank and increased 
income to the incumbents of populous parishes, one of the very few exceptions 
to their total abolition is claimed in the case just alluded to, where the inferior 


dignity and emoluments are altogether merged in the greater? 


Surely in 


stances of this sort, disunion, rather than continued annexation, is what 
might naturally have been expected. 

Hitherto we have forborne to speak particularly of ourselves; but we may 
be allowed to say, that the cathedral church of Lincoln, perbaps above all 
others, has a right to be heard, when pleading for the preservation of prebendal 
stalls ; fifty-two dignities, or nearly so, abstracted at once from our magni- 
feent foundation, we cannot but contemplate as an act nearly allied to 
sacrilege, affording legitimate ground for lamentation and complaint. And in 
Confirmation of what has been adduced in their favour, as affording means and 
leisure for improvement in theological studies, we desire here to quote an 


interesting passage from Iillis’s History of Cathedrals. 


Speaking of the 


prevends of Lincoln, he says, “ Every one of these stalls have, within these 


last four hundred vears (except the prebend of Sexaginta Solidoium) produced 
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a bishop; and I may also further observe, that every individual cathedral ig 
this kingdom has had a prebendary of this noble church bishop thereof” 
Of a nursery for centuries so eminently fruitfal in the production of pious and 
learned persons for the highest order of our charch, can it be matter of 
surprise, if those who are now its natural guardians should contemplate its 
projected demolition with more than ordinary concern, or express that com 
cern with a more than ordinary warmth of feeling ? 

With regard to the number of residentiaries, we earnestly deprecate the 
addition of one to our chapter; fearing, as respects ourselves, that it may 
hereafter be held out as a proof of our inadequacy for the performance of oar 
several duties, and desiring to transmit our respective offices to our successors 
unimpaired in influence, uninjured in revenue, undeprived of their accustomed 
share in the administration of their own affairs. 

We look upon the severance of dignities from their separate endowments as 
a measure likely, at no great distance of time, to be fatal to their independent 
existence—indefensible, as a seizure of freehold property—impolitic, as it 
destroys distinctions conferred in perpetuity by the founder, without which bigh 
stations in the church would long ago have been confounded with each other, 
and their titles sunk into oblivion. 

One valuable part of many of these separate endowments is the exercise of 
private patronage : and when the commissioners propose to lay violent hands 
upon this branch of our rights, we are inclined to hope, from the language of 
their reports, that they do it with some misgiving. We are unwilling to think 
that, by imposing restrictions upon us, unknown to every other description of 
patrons, it is intended to cast any reflections upon the manner in which we 
have hitherto disposed of our preferment. Conscious of being as free from 
sordid motives, and as zealous for the glory of Christ and the credit of He 
ministry as we believe our brethren on the bench to be, and, moreover, of 
having actually placed, according to our power, as many “ laborious and 
deserving clergymen in situations of usefulness and independence,” we had 
rather regard both the restrictions to be placed upon us collectively, and the 
seizures to be made upon us individually, as recommended in ali good faith and 
simplicity of heart, in order “‘ to strengthen the connexion between the bishop 
and his clergy,’’ but as recommended under a totally mistaken view of the 
case. We do not deny that it is to him they “ naturally look for encouragement 
and reward.”” But we do protest against the doctrine that it is from him alone 
that they expect and have received professional advancement; and for mapy 
other patrons, as well as for ourselves, we beg leave to lay claim to both 
honesty in seeking, and discrimination in rewarding, merit. 

With still greater confidence we protest against this concentration of 
patronage, as a direct invasion of vested rights ; for members of a body cor 
porate have vested rights as such, of which a voice in the disposal of their 
preferment is surely an important one, and one which, according to the pria- 
ciple of preserving to individuals that which they possess, ought surely to be 
respected. And not only shall we ourselves be thus grossly injured, but we 
are sure that if so many different streams be converted into one s 
channel to preferment, much obscure merit must be overlooked, and we feat 
encouragement given to indirect methods and unworthy endeavours to procufe 
interest with those who have so much to distribute; for we cannot but observe 
upon the degree to which episcopal patronage will thus be increased. We speak 
not of the great accession gained by the general appropriation of appointments 
to all canonries, nor are we qualified to refer to the particular circumstances 
other cathedrals. But in our own alone thirty-seven advowsons will be fou 
amid the wreck of prebends; nineteen will be taken from our dean, mine 
from our precentor, chancellor, and subdean, and thirty-one from our 
corporate, except in so far as our successors may avail themselves of the per 
mission to present one of their own body. 

in the recommendations relative to minor corporations in cathedrals, 
find a contempt for the rights of property, a defiance of the respect due 
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memory of our founders, and an open avowal of indifference to the constitution 
of cheral establishments, which fill us with unfeigned astonishment and sorrow. 

The dissolution of corporations, involving confiscation of their v, 
ig a measure’ of destruction hitherto unattempted ; nor have we the inclina- 
tion here to speak of it as it deserves; but at least as far as regards the 
cathedral church of Lincoln, we are authorized to protest against it; and this 
we do, not only on behalf of the parties more immediately interested, but also 
forour own sakes. We know not whether any or what reduction may be con- 
templated in the aumber of lay vicars, to which we have been long accustomed ; 
bat, believing our complement to be no more than sutlicient—contiauing, as in 
duty bound, to bestow much pains in providing all things calculated to give 
efficiency to our choir, and being sincerely desirous that the sacred and impos- 
ing character of our daily offerings of praise should, as far as possible, har- 
mouize with the exterior magnificence of the fabric, we earnestly deprecate 
any change whatever in anything that appertains to the performance of the: 
choral service. 

With regard to our priest vicars, we are aware that the profits attached to 
their situations are much too small; and these will be diminished, should the 
suppression of prebends be insisted on. At present they hold benefices in the 
city and neighbourhood, from which-they derive a competent income; nor do 
we think it advisable that the practice should be discontinued of presenting 
them to some one living contiguous to the cathedral. We are, however, of 
opinion, that some means should be adopted for the better securing a com- 
petency to each priest vicar; and since their own endowments are not suffi- 
cient, which we again and again repeat should in any case be preserved to 
them as sacred, we have it in contemplation to make an arrangement for this 
parpose, according to future circumstances. 

We have already expressed our concern that such free and open communica- 
twas between bishops and their deans and chapters have not taken place as 
we think might have been highly advantageous, and attended with very 
beneticial results. 

Bat now that it is declared necessary to revise and alter our statutes, we 
respectfully beg to claim a hearing, whenever it shall be determined to 
empower the visitor to effect any change in what we have sworn to maintain 
inviolate; and, in the words of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, we pray that 
no power should be given to the visitor to alter the statutes without our 
concurrence. 

It remains only to observe, that we are, in common with the commissioners, 
fully alive to the pressing want of church accommodation ; but that we do not 
see how any one of their propositions is at all calculated to facilitate the mitiga- 
ton of this greatevil. And, if addition to the number of clergymen be, as it is 
declared to be, one main object, we think that the degradation of cathedral esta- 
blishments is a most extraordinary step to take for its attainment, believing, as 
we do, that every profession flourishes in proportion to the encouragement held 
oat to it. We know that many a conscientious person enters into holy orders 
without any other hope or design than that of “ preaching the word ;” that 
under the influence of this feeling many an exemplary pastor of a parish content- 
edly “goes forth to his work and to his labour, till the evening” of his days, 
happy in obscurity, and rewarded by the inward sense of his usefulness; but 

such a man ‘‘ walks humbly with his God,” free from every taint of 
Worldly ambition, and too modest to believe he could adorn a higher station, 
We are therefore, for that very reason, the more anxious that he should not be 
her shut out from the prospect of those honours, and from that access 
to the higher walks of learning, which have been of old provided, in their 
wisdom and their piety, by the nursing fathers of the church of England, both 
of which privations, as it appears to us, must be the almost inevitable con- 
sequences of the vast diminution in the number of honours recommended by 
the commissioners. 


Vou. XI May, 1837. - 
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In conclusion, we pray that dignities founded for the double purpose of 
reward and improvement of the talents of Christ’s faithful servants may pot 
be swept away: that if alterations must be made, they may be for the glory 
and efficiency of our church, not for its dishonour and debasement : that jf 
sacrifices are required, they may not be such as will overturn the whole 
economy of our most ancient and sacred institutions. And if our irreconcilable 
enemies must be gratified—if ‘our rulers take counsel together against us,” 
we still confidently look to the arm of an overruling Providence, which has 
saved us out of the fiery trial of Popery ; which has lifted us up from under the 
levelling yoke of Presbyterianism ; and which, we humbly hope, will yet pre- 
serve to us in its integral form the threatened fabric of our ecclesiastical polity. 
Given under our common seal, at Lincoln, the 24th day of January, 1837, 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCIIES AND CILAPELS, 


A meeTING of this society was held at their chambers in St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday, the 17th April, the Lord Bishop of London in the chair. There 
were present the Bishops of Winchester, Chester, St. Asaph, Bangor, Here 
ford, and Ripon; the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon ; Revs. Archdeacon Cambridge, 
Dr. Shepherd, Dr. D’Oyly, H. Hl. Norris, T. Bowdler, and J. Lonsdale; 
S. Bosanquet, N. Connop, jun., 1. S. Salt, Wm. Davis, James Cocks, Joshua 
Watson, George Bramwell, Wm. Cotton, and Benjamin Harrison, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
chapel at Tynemouth, Northumberland ; increasing the accommodation in the 
church of St. Martin, at Oak, in the city of Norwich; enlarging, by rebuild. 
ing, the chapel at Walmsley, in the township of Turton, and parish of Bolton- 
le- Moors: building a chapel at East Bourn, Sussex; building a chapel at 
Handsworth, in Staflordshire; restoring the ruined chapel at South Runcton, 
Norfolk ; building a chapel at Catshill, in the parish of Bromsgrove, Worces- 
tershire ; building a chapel at Llanerchrochwell, in the parish of Guilsfield, 
Montgomeryshire ; building a chapel at Colwyn, in the parish of Llandrillo, 
Denbighshire ; building a chapel on the Beacon Hill, in the parish of Walcot, 
Bath; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at East Farleigh, Kent; building 
a chapel at Ovenden, in the parish of Halifax ; building a chapel at Middleton, 
in the parish of Wirksworth, Derbyshire ; enlarging the chapel at Wibsey low 
Moor, Yorkshire; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Tlauden, Herts; 
enlarging the church at Yoxtord, Suffolk. 

The Annual General Court of this society will be held on Friday the 26th 
of May, and not on Thursday the 25th, as advertised in error. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury will take the chair at two o’clock precisely, 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS OF THE DIOCESAN SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
INCREASE OF CHURCH ACCOMMODATION WITHIN THE DIOCESE OF WIN: 
CHESTER. 

1. That the object of the society be to promote the increase of church 
accommodation, either by the enlargement or improved arrangement ‘ 
churches and chapels, or by the erection of additional churches and chapels, 
under the provisions of the church-building acts, and of the 1st and 2d Wm. 
IV., cap. 38, or by the purchase of buildings which admit of being adaj 
to the use of the established church. 

2. That the lord lieutenants of Hants and Surrey be requested to become 
the patrons. 

3. That the bishop of the diocese be requested to become the president. 

4. That all donors of 100/, or upwards, and all donors of 501, and less than 
100/., accompanied with an annual subscription of not less than 2/., be Vo 
presidents. 
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5. That all donors of 10/., and less than 50/., aud all subscribers of 1. an- 
nually, be members of the society, and eligible to the committee. 

G. That donors of 1001, and upwards may, at their option, pay their con- 
tribution in one sum, or in four equal yearly payments; and that donors of 
jol., and less than 100/., may, at their option, pay the same in one sum, 
or in two equal yearly payments; and that all annual subscriptions be con- 
sidered due on the lst day of January, and be payable in advance for the 
current year, 

7. That the affairs of the society be managed by a central committee at 
Winchester, composed of permanent and elected members, being also members 
of the society. The permanent members to consist of the patrons, the presi- 
dent, and vice-presidents of the society ; the archdeacons and chancellor of the 
diocese, and the commissary of Surrey, the dean and prebendaries of Win- 
chester, the warden and fellows of Winchester college, the rural deans, and 
the treasurer and secretaries of the society. The elected members to be twelve 
in number, of whom one half shall be laymen, to be chosen annually from the 
subscribers : eight from Hampshire, and tour from Surrey. 

8. That the meetings of the committee be once in each quarter; on the 
first Tuesday in January, April, July, and October—or oftener, if occasion 
require, on the summons of the secretaries—and that five be a quorum: that 
all questions be decided by a majority of the members present, the chairman 
having a casting vote: and that in all cases brought before them, respect be 
had to the disproportion between the population and the existing means of 
attendance on divine worship; the facilities intended to be given for the 
accommodation of the poor; the economy of the plans proposed; and the 
amount of local subscriptions on a due consideration of all the circumstances 
of the neighbourhood. 

9. That no grant be considered final until confirmed by the bishop of the 
diocese. 

10, That district committees be established in each rural deanery, con- 
sisting of the rural dean, who shalt act as president; a secretary, if necessary ; 
and not fewer than six other members, to be elected from subscribers within 
the district; and that the duties of such committees be, to solicit and collect 
contributions, and transmit them to the treasurer of the society ; to investigate 
local wants, and prepare and send yearly reports to the central committee, one 
month previously to the annual meeting of the society. 

ll. That the district committees mect from time to time, as the local 
business may require, on the summons of the rural dean; and that general 
meetings be holden annually for each rural deanery. 

12. That all applications for aid be made in the first instance to the com- 
mittee of the district within which the assistance is requested; and trans- 
mitted, if approved, to one of the secretaries, for the consideration of the 
central committee. 

_13. That no payment be made by the treasurer without a written order 
signed by two members of the central committee, and one of the secretaries ; 
and a certificate of consecration in the case of new buildings, or of the com- 
pletion of the work in cases of enlargements, signed by the rural dean. 

l4. That one tenth of the donations, and one fourth of the subscriptions, 
be remitted annually to the “ Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment, Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels ;” and that the re- 
mainder be invested in government securities, in the names of trustees, and 
constitute a fund at the disposal of the committee, to be applied exclusively 
for the promotion of the objects of the society within the diocese. 

15. That it be competent to the society to receive special donations and 

quests, to be applied exclusively within the diocese for specific purposes. 

16. That a gencral mecting of the society be holden annually, at a time 
and place to be fixed by the central committee ; when the proceedings of the 
loregoing year shall be reported, the accounts presented, and the committee 
ind officers for the ensuing year appointed 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Ir would be too presumptuous in a periodical to think that the 
Universities require such a defender, or that it has the power of doing 
justice to the defence of these great blessings and ornaments of Eng- 
land. But no English churchman, at least, can witness what is now 
going on without expressing his dutiful and affectionate attachment to 
them, and his decided and uncompromising opposition to the various 
attempts which have long been making (after the usual spirit of the 
age) to destroy their independence, alter their character, and, in the 
end, invade their property, and open them to the reception of all 
classes of believers or unbelievers, or, in other words, prevent any re- 
ligion from being taught in them—that is, to ruin them altogether. 

Lord Radnor’s motion, in the present case, was of a less general 
character, and professed a wish to relieve the various colleges from 
habitual violations of the intentions of their founders, and of their own 
solemn oaths! But in the course of the debate, the noble Lord, the 
Prime Minister, and Lord Brougham, in their several speeches, hung 
on this peg the very worst charges, of low frauds, and of neglect alike 
of learning, of giving due instruction, and of care of the morals of young 
men. Lord Melbourne actually said, that “the universities were the 
grave of so much robust health, rank, (rank ! how is that lost in the uni- 
versities by possibility 7) and, above all, of high and pure character, that 
there ought to be an inquiry.” The noble Lord next charged the 
tutors with defrauding the tradesmen by holding back money from 
them. Lord Radnor declared that the poor students were cheated of 
scholarships and fellowships at Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, (learning and talents being the only requisites!) and Lord 
Brougham complained that the senior-fellows of ‘Trinity cheated the 
juniors in their dividends! Things are here stated plainly—for the 
noble Lords did not say cheat, totidem verbis, but this was the accusa- 
tion, Now, as to the poverty on which Lord Radnor dwelt so pathe- 
tically, some extracts from the Statutes of St. John’s will probably be 
decisive. 

The most learned and best, it appears, are to be taken, and if they 
are equal, ¢hen the poorest. Lord Radnor would make it out to be 
just the reverse—the poorest, and among them those who have 
scraped together most learning. 

Lord Radnor is therefore wrong when he says that these statutes 
speak of pauperes and poor scholars usque ad nauseam. In the choice 
of fellows, the words of the Statute are—“ Eligantur in socios hisemper 
qui moribus et eruditione fuerint insigniores, quosque cum magistt, 
tum seniores speraverint, frimiterque crediderint in ecodem coll. ad 
Dei honorem, et profectum studii scholastici cum effeetu velle et posse 
proficere, et inter hos illi qui indigentiores fuerint.” 

Speaking of scholars, “ discipuli,”’ the words are— Sint in grails 
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maticis bene et sufficienter instructi, sie ut judicio magistri, aut ejus 
absentis vicem gerentis, majorisque partis seniorum idonei existimen- 
tur, qui protinus dialectices rudimentis imbuantur, proviso semper ut 
doctiores indoctioribus (ceeteris paribus) preeferantur, inter quos ct 
inopes preeponi volumus, modo in ceeteris conditionibus pares fuerint.”” 

On Lord Brougham’s aspirations after poverty for tellows of col- 
leges a word or two shall be said below; now it sball only be 
remarked how consistent the wishes for inquiry into Scotch and Eng- 
lish colleges are. There the mischief was, that everything was too 
poor, and so things should be consolidated ; here, 200/. a year, it seems, 
is such a monstrous payment for men of learning and talents that 
Lord Brougham almost faints at the notion. 

If one were to attempt any general discussion of the subject, one 
difficulty would be (it may seem harsh or flippant to say so, but what 
can one do but speak the truth?) the total ignorance of the noble per- 
son who brings it forward, as to all its leading features; and, what is 
worse, the total incapacity shewn in his speeches to grapple with such 
questions, For example, in his reply, he said, that the Germans 
thought there could be no study of Greek at Cambridge, because there 
were no critical works respecting that language written by Cambridge 
men. Now, what is to be said on this point? First of all, Lord 
Radnor was here getting into the question—not of deviation from 
statutes, or misappropriation of funds—but of want of proper instruc- 
tion. 

Now, if he cou/d have looked at the question on a large scale, even 
according to his own views, he would have seen that the answer from 
himself should have been, “ Are the young men induced or compelled 
to work, and spend their time in study? ‘The question, whether one 
particular branch of study is highly cultivated, is not, in a legal in- 
quiry as to the conduct of the instructors, any fair question at all. J, 
as a great enlightener of the age, must say, that if the tutors are sti- 
mulating the young men to pursue the studies most valued now, all is 
done that i can wish or require.” And how is the case? It is this. 
This year, at Cambridge, more men took honours at their BLA. degree 
than did not. What does Lord Radnor say to that ? 

And again, as to Greek, he and his friends have been taunting the 
Universities for years with idleness and incapacity, &c., and saying how 
much better education can be got elsewhere, and how much more is 
done. Why did not Lord Radnor then advance one step (only one is 
asked for) in the argument, and ask himself, Where are the English 
(ireek scholars formed out of the Universities? He cannot say that 
there are not men of genius and understanding. He cannot say, that 
every science, pure and mixed, is not cultivated, and assiduously ; but 
hone of his great geniuses—none of the wonders of the day—apply to 
ancient languages. That is the answer to the Germans, and Lord 
Radnor should have known it. A political people never are great 
students, except in walks where fashion or passion point the way. 
here always have been, and always will be, a few critical English 
scholars, (almost exclusively among the clergy,) but it will be a small 
band; and, in these days, with a whole host of new sciences started, 
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and all the world running mad after them, does Lord Radnor think 
that the study of ancient languages, which is out of fashion, and cay 
produce no return in fame, or money, or station, will find favour in 
young men’s eyes? How is the fact at Cambridge? It was said 
that classics were not encouraged, and that confining the power of 
contesting for classical honours to the two first classes of honour in ma- 
thematics prevented many young men from doing anything, as the 
requirements in mathematics were too high. 

Now a new and large, but not compulsory, field of honour has been 
opened to classical studies. It is open to those who take any, the very 
lowest, mathematical honour. And yet out of 145 who obtained such 
honours at Christmas, not more than from twenty to thirty appear in 
the Classical ‘Tripos! How does Lord Radnor account for this, 
except on grounds applying generally to English people, who, with all 
respect for them, do not like (generally speaking) hard study, of either 
an abstract kind or of a nature not exciting general attention ? 

On a great part of Lord Brougham’s speech, admirably answered 
by Lord Abinger, no comments shall be made. But one part of this 
matter is too extravagant even for Lord Brougham. ‘The noble Lord 
should have some method in his madness. ‘The one thing which he 
is everlastingly speaking about is the glory of the intellect, and the 
superiority of the intellect over all other things. Intellect is to do all, 
and to have all, and to be all. And the noble Lord practises as he 
preaches, to do him justice. He thought it quite right that his 
intellect should gather in the guineas by the thousand while he was 
a barrister, What else was it? No attack on his moral character is 
meant, but he will allow that the attorneys and clients came to him, 
not because they esteemed him as the most religious and moral, but 
because they thought him one of the cleverest men on the northern 
circuit. What else but his intellect t got him twelve or fourteen thou- 
sand a year as chancellor? W hat but his intellect has got him 
a pension of 50002 a year for two or three years’ service? And 
now he who so preaches and so practises finds that, though intellect 
ought to make thousands ia Chancery and 6y Chancery in ‘London, it 
is preposterous that it should make hundreds in Cambridge. (‘The 
noble Lord, by the way, says, that Trinity junior fellow ships ave- 
rage S001 a year, He should have said 200/. a year, and this 
exaggeration is disereditable.) He knows very well that at ‘Trinity 
(whe ther the plan be good or bad) nothing is given but to the best 
man,—that he who, by five, or six, or seven years of unremitting 
labour in studying classics, mathe ‘matics, and metaphysies, can beat 
others, (Lord Brougham’ s favourite plan,)—that he, and he alone, has 
the mighty sum of 2001. a year,—he, as powerful in mind, very 

likely, as the noble Lord, coming from just the same rank in life, more 
assiduous, it may be more le: arned, and of a higher grade of character 
altoge ther ,—while this noble Lord is, by the e xertion of the same kind 
of talents in the same w ay, living in luxury on thousands per annul 
from the nation, as his friends the W higs usually say. What does he 
mean? Does he wish no reward to be given to intellect, except to 
lawyers, or in London? Let him look round his own profession, a! 
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see whether a little reward at Cambridge has led men to be idle. At this 
wesent hour, Lords Lyndhurst, Chief-Justice Tindal, Baron Parke, 
sir F. Pollock, to mention only those who are or have been in. high 
stations, have tried the corrupting influence of this mighty two hun- 
dred a year. They dared to work, to fag, to become learned and 
able,—and their receiving the appropriate reward for such audacity is 
a crime to be held up to public odium in the House of Lords! 

With respect to the attack made by Lord Melbourne on the profits 
made by the tutors from holding tradesmen’s money—a topic to which 
one wonders that he, who is really a gentleman in feeling and manners, 
could condescend—the following extract from a letter from Mr. Crick, 
the Pablie Orator and ‘Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, will 
be sufficient. 


“Tlis lordship accuses us of making interest by the tradesmen’s money. How 
stands the proof? 1 shall state that my pupils receive their bills three times in the 
year—at Christmas, Lady-day, and Midsummer. ‘The pupil is required to discharge 
the Christmas account before Midsummer, and 1 pay my tradesmen’s bills in the 
following November. ‘The Lady-day account is to be paid before Michaelmas; | 
pay the tradesmen in the ensuing February. ‘The Midsummer account is to be paid 
before Christmas; those bills I discharge in the following May. Had 1 no more 
to urge than this, it might appear that the moncy of the tradesmen remained five 
months in the tutor’s hands; but did Lord Radnor not know that the butcher, baker, 
laundresses, and bedmakers, are paid before a pupil receives even any account of these 
charges? | paid in advance in the six months from Midsummer to Christmas, 1832, 
17212 16s. 10d. In the four following months, 13451. Is. Gd. In the last six 
months of 1836, I advanced 1504/. 2s. 7d.; and a few days since 11704 &s, 11d. 
Thus, in the years mentioned, it appears from the books (which I suppose the com- 
missioners will call for) that I advanced 30661. 18s, 4d., which by the college law 
might not be repaid me for six months, and have now advanced on my pupils’ 
account 2674¢. Ils. Gd.; and shall in a few days advance 300/. more, to meet the 
demands of butchers, bakers, &e. I leave it, then, to the publie to judge, if I am 
called on every year to pay in advance 2O000/. in the course of nine months, and pay 
all bills within the year, what interest have I in holding the tradesmen'’s money, So 
far, indeed, from having any interest in it, I should very much wish all my pupils to 
pay the tradesmen themselves, if I could be satisfied that such an arrangement would 
not increase extravagance by concealing it from their tutor’s notice. 

“T should here dismiss Lord Radnor’s speech, having answered the imputation cast 
upon myself, but as I was one of that class of ‘ poor scholars,’ of whom Lord 
Radnor pro‘esses himself the champion, at the same time that he says he finds their 
privileges asserted in the statutes ‘ad nauseam,’ 1. can tell his lordship that at one 
examination in my own year, there were e/even men in our first class, and ter were 
Sizars ; and that in the Tripos, in that year, the second and third Wranglers were 
Sizars of this college. Of the Senior Wrangler, who was of Trinity, I say nothing, 
and leave Lord Radnor to infer that he obtained his place by paying private tutors— 
he is now the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich. As Lord Radnor forms an estimate 
of all college statutes from one code, let him apply the same reasoning with respect 
to the instance I have given him, and then consider whether he has not more reason 
to condemn himself of a too partial regard for truth, in his assertions respecting 
tutors and ‘poor scholars,’ than he has to condemn fellows of colleges of neglect of 
their statutes in not speaking Latin in their college halls. 

‘Tl am, your obedient servant, 
* J. Curicx, Tutor,” 
“* St. John’s College, Cambridge, April 20th.” 


As to Lord Melbourne’s more serious attack on the universities as 
the grave of health, rank, talents, and virtue, does Lord Melbourne 
make it in-seriousness? Are the houses of men of his rank, and their 
conversation before their sons, always the best schools of morality 7 
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Are they the schools from which the youth will go steeled by “ plain 
living and high thinking,” and by the banishment of all false luxury, 
against the blandishments of pleasure and temptation, wherever they 
may be found? Or is London, whence these youths issue, the place 
where no health, no rank, no talents and virtues, are lost by dissipa- 
tion ? the place where vice is unknown, an adulterer proscribed, and a 
woman of light character unheard of? What can the universities do 
with young men brought up in luxuries calculated to enervate, and 
in the sight of examples fit to corrupt all human virtue, but that which 
they do, that is, put all such discipline as is in their power in force to 
restrain vice? ‘To say that they can, or could by any human means, 
prevent a vicious man from being vicious, is language not to be toler- 
ated even from a minister, condemned to say something when he has 
nothing to say. 

As to Lord Brougham’s pathetic lamentations about the cruel 
injuries done to junior fellows of Trinity, about their dividends, 
(who, however, as it is, he says, with singular consistency, have too 
much already,) will any persons who have known the college for the 
last twenty-five vears say that they have been so tame and foolish a 
body of men, that while there was a visitor to the college, or a court of 
chancery or law in the kingdom, they would not have claimed and 
gained their rights? Let Lord Brougham produce, if he can, any- 
thing from the statutes about dividends; and if he cannot, let him say 
whether an arrangement in which so powerful-minded, large, and 
resolute a body of men as the junior fellows of Trinity fully acquiesce 
is one based in injustice, or one of which they think they have any 
reason to complain. As to residence, it is very true that the statutes 
are strict about it, that they name the number of days for which the 
master and seniors can give leave of absence ; but they add, that for 
very urgent causes they may grant more. Now as, from lapse of time, 
the change of circumstances is such that the enforcement of full resi- 
dence would obviously be the actual destruction of the college, by 
making the fellowships without value to some of the most highly gifted 
men, let any one judge whether both the letter and spirit of the statute 
are not fully observed, whether a most urgent cause indeed is not proved 
for granting longer leave of non-residence to those who wish it. Not, 
hy the way, that the statements made are true, as the number of resi- 
dent fellows at Trinity much exceeds what was stated in parliament. 

On the general question as to the oath, the reader is referred to Mr. 
Sewell’s excellent letter, printed below ; and he is requested, further, 
to pardon the desultory character of these observations. 





TO LORD RADNOR. 

Exeter College, April 12. 
My Lorp,—It was impossible for any one interested in the character of the univer 
sities to be present in the House of Lords last night without deeply regretting that 
the debate would go forth to the world exposed to all those misinterpretations whieh 
must arise when a subject is discussed boldly, but avowedly in profound ignorance 
its facts and details. It is most deeply to be lamented that your lordship should net 
have thought proper to acquaint yourself with some of the most general and noto- 
rious provisions of our collegiate statutes, before you hazarded against those bodies 
a charge which, under whatever name it is disguised, cannot be less than perjury; 
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or that some was not at hand to inform the objectors to the bill of certain 
facts which would have rendered any debate wholly superfluous. 1 do not propose 
to enter into the more a point connected with your lordship’s measures. Whether 
or not the members of our collegiate bodies could conscientiously submit to parlia- 
mentary interference with their statutes, will be proved whenever it shall please his 
Majesty’s ministers to make the experiment. And it would very ill accord with 
the spirit, and the power, and the solemn resolution which pervade the universities, 
for them to hazard one word which might sound like premature bravado, Whether 
or not, also, they now stand as high in the opinion of the world as they once: did, 
must be left to the decision of the world. But it would indeed be strange if bodies 
purposely constructed and resolutely determined to resist the follies which go 
under the name of the “spirit of the age,” if such bodies should be applauded or 
admired by those whom they are bound to oppose. But I wish to say one word 
only on the eharge dwelt on with such earnestness by your lordship, and most in- 
jurious to the character of ali those, who have been sworn to obey the statutes of a 
college. It is the defence of an individual, referring to the regulation of one par- 
ticular college ; but it was correctly stated that these foundations were all eonstructed 
on a similar plan, and I have reason to believe that the instance to which I refer is 
one of peculiar strictness, 

Your lordship has charged us with a gross and habitual violation of our oath in 
four points :—in matters of trivial and absurd detail, in the case of residence, in the 
disregard of poverty as a qualification in our elections, and in the amount and de- 
scription of property allowed to be held with our fellowships. Is your lordship 
aware that, for the most part, these trivial matters are expressly placed by the statutes 
themselves at the discretion of the governing body; that if they are absurd and im- 
practicable (palpably absurd, and wholly impracticable—for very little licence indeed is 
to be granted in our notions of absurdity ), there is a dispensation in the very nature 
of the oath ; sometimes in the law of the land, always in the law of interpretation 
prescribed by the founders themselves? Could your lordship frame any body of 
statutes to last for five hundred years, or for any number of years, in which such a 
licence should not be an essential part ?—or would any body of men have a right so 
to enslave themselves to the will of another, as to deny themselves the privilege of a 
reasoning being, and in the very act of accepting a trust to preclude themselves from 
the possibility of exercising it rightly? I do allow that this discretion is to be 
exercised most scrupulously, most truly, and under careful superintendence. But 1 
contend, that it is put into our hands with the statutes themselves, which provide 
checks against its abuses, and so long as it is exercised under their control, it is a 


necessary indispensable condition for fulfilling, not violating, our oaths. 
to its exercise, 


obligation. 


We swear 
Instead of apologising for its use, we cannot escape from its 


These checks are of two heads; they are, first, adherence in the interpretation of 
words to their strict literal meaning—a meaning to be taken from the use of others, 
and not from ourselves ; and, secondly, the superintendence of the visitor. But the 
object—a very wise object—is to exclude, as far as possible, our own fancies, or 
caprices, or inclinations. It is upon the former of the principles that we are bound, 
whether the interpretation be favourable or not, to construe the pecuniary terms 
used in the statutes by the common legal use ofthem. We cannot, consistently with 
our oath, employ any other ; and thus money in the funds cannot be reeognised by 
Us a8 constituting “ certain” property. When the legal use is changed, we shall be 
bound to change likewise, but not before. We may consider it, and lament it, as a 
deviation from the spirit of our statutes in compliance with the letter. It is better 
even to admit such evasions of fixed rule, than to have no rule whatever but our own 
baprices. 

With respect to exemption from residence, I know in some cases (it is impossible 
not to suppose that it must be the same in all) these exemptions are prescribed by 
the statutes themselves to be granted by certain parties upon just and reasonable 
grounds. It appears, by the general confession of all parties, that residence is not 
desirable. And I should like to ask how a discretion thus given, and thus confess- 
edly exercised, according to the will of the founder, is to be charged on us as a violas 
tion of an oath ? 

The last charge, and one the most likely to impress unfavourably the minds of 
men in the present state, is the abuse of an endowment to support those who are in- 
capable of supporting themselves. 


Vou. XI.—May, 1837. 
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I beg to deny, most explicitly, as it was denied last night, that poverty is the great 
question which we are bound to consider, singly or even primarily, Good morals 
and literary proficiency are the first which we are commanded upon oath to require. 
And then, when these have been secured, poverty is to be preferred. And where, 
apparently, this last condition has been neglected, is your lordship sure that it js 
prescribed—that there is no liberty to select the members of our societies from 
those who may extend their wholesome influence into the higher ranks of life, or that 
even in those higher ranks poverty may not exist—a poverty as much requiring relief 
as the destitution of a beggar, and worthy most especially of relief through honour- 
able and literary endowment? 

Your lordship, and even the Bishop of Llandaff, has proposed to relieve us from 
a great evil—from the obligation of an oath which we cannot keep. And 1] am only 
anxious to shew that no such evil exists—none, at least, that we cannot remedy by 
care in ourselves, and discretion in our visitors—none, indeed, which is not insepa- 
rable from any system, I believe, in which the most necessary of all conditions for 
the happiness of men is to be maintained—I mean the maintenance of fixed prinei- 
ples, through successive ages, against selfish administration within, and the fluctua- 
tion of circumstances without. No statute and no liberty whatever, could relieve us 
from this evil, without entirely destroying the good of this system. 

No one, I believe, refuses to give your Lordship credit for good and even religious 
intentions, very different from the design of those who wish to obtain a hold over our 
institutions, and to remodel them according to that spirit of the age against which 
all men who love their country and honour their God will pray they may remain 
for ever the firm and impassable barriers. But it is a grave and a cruel charge to 
utter against such a body of men as now fill the Universities, that they think lightly 
of the obligation of an oath, to utter it in the face of those young men whose respect 
they deserve and require—and where it cannot be answered by the accused them- 
selves. When your Lordship and the country better understand the details of the 
case, and the spirit which now animates the Universities, I trust you will be willing 
to retract these imputations ; to excuse us if we feel them deeply and indignantly; 
to abstain in future from such aggression ; and not to pave the way, even with the 
best intention, for interference with our discipline and religion, which will only pro. 
voke a collision—fatal, I believe, in the present state of the country, only to those 
who attempt them.—I have the honour to remain, my Lord, your Lordship’s very 
obedient humble servant, 







































Wituiam Sewett, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 





CLERGY AID SOCIETY. 


In several former numbers some attempt has been made to shew the 
evils of the Pastoral Aid Society. It was obvious that true church- 
men could not leave things in their present state,—that the want of 
aid to the ministrations of the clergy in large places was fearful, and 
yet that the use of lay agents by the Pastoral Aid Society, and its 
obvious determination to exercise the episcopal office, by ascertaining 
the qualifications of candidates, were fundamental objections to It. 
It is therefore with feelings of lively pleasure that the rules of a new 
society are now laid before the public. The very late hour at which 
they are received, prevents further remark, and their principle speaks 
for itself. 












CLERGY AID SOCIETY.—UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 


His Majesty has been graciously pleased to become the patron of this society, the 
object of which will be, to increase the means of pastoral instruction and supe 
intendence at present possessed by the church; and, in order thereto, to pro' ide s 
fund towards the maintenance of additional clergymen in those parishes within the 
several dioceses of England and Wales, where their services are most required. 

Contributions are earnestly invited towards the formation of an adequate fund, to 
be administered by this society, under the following— 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. That the society be called “‘ Tar Crercy Arp Society.” 

2. That the Archbishops of Canterbury and York be joint-presidents, 

3. That the bishops of the two provinces, together with an equal number of 
noblemen and gentlemen, be vice-presidents. 

4. That the business of the society be conducted by a committee, consisting of the 
presidents, the bishops, the treasurer, and twenty-four other members, to be named 
by the presidents, one half being clergymen. 

5. That the committee be empowered to make annual grants of money, towards 
the maintenance of additional clergymen in those parishes and districts which are 
most in need of such assistance ; strict regard being in all cases had to the spiritual 
wants of the parish or district, the rights of the incumbent, and the authority of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

6. That no such grant be made, except upon application from the incumbent of 
the parish or district, for aid towards the payment of a curate, to be nominated by 
him to the bishop for his approval and licence. 

7. That, if the state of the society’s funds should at any time appear to justify 
such a measure, the committee may also grant sums, not exceeding a certain amount, 
in aid of endowments offered by patrons, or offered gratuitously, by persons not being 
patrons ; but that no such grant be made without the wernt wide Lone of the bishop 
of the diocese. 

& That the society undertake to receive any sums of money subscribed for the 
specific purpose of supplying the spiritual wants of a particular parish or district, as 
well as contributions for its general purposes. 

N_B, The nature of the object which the society is intended to effect, makes it 
very desirable that as large an amount as possible of annual subscriptions should be 
obtained. 

Until a committee be duly appointed, Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. M.P., Joshua 
Watson, Esq., and Benjamin Harrison, Esq., will act provisionally as trustees for 
the receipt of donations and subscriptions, which may be paid to their account at the 
following bankers:— Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross; Hoare, Fleet-street ; 
Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet-street ; Coutts & Co., Strand; Twining, Strand; Ham- 
mersley & Co., Pall-mall; Smith, Payne, & Co., Lombard-street; Sir C. Scott & 
Co., 1, Cavendish-square; Sir R. Glyn & Co., Lombard-street ; Stevenson and Salt, 
Lombard-street ; Williams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin-lane ; Weston & Co,, Welling- 
ton-street, Southwark. 

All communications may be addressed, till further notice, to “ The Clergy Aid 
Society,” No. 4, St. Martin’s-place, London. 

April 26, 1837. 


Donations and Subscriptions. 





Donations, Annual, 
Archbishop of Canterbury .......... 200 0 0 
Archbishop of York .....-..-+.... — 200 0 O 


Bishop of London .....-.... boceve —— wo vo 0 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. ..........+- 100 0 0 : 
Joshua Watson, Esq. .... 


ba w'ebesc oe —_—— loo 0 0 
ak eee ee —-— 10 10 O 
Benjamin Harrison, Esq. .........- —- 100 0 0 
Rev. Benj. Harrison, Student Ch. C. -—- 20 0 O 
Rev. Sir H. Dukinfield, Bart....... on 30 0 =O 
Rev. G. T. Andrewes .......-005: mee 10 10 O 

: Rev. W. Dodsworth ..........0+5: ~- 10 10 O 
NO ENT PUNE oss ccteduccceseess —— 100 0 0 
Venerable Archdeacon Thorp ..... — 30.0 0 
Rev. C. Miller SGC wCdie ds 60.0 —_—- 2» v0 0 


CHURCH RATES.—THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL S PAMPHLET, 
Tuere is an agreeable phrase commonly used by our neighbours, the 


French, to’express what our language does not describe, except by a 
periphrasis. They call eloquence de lescalier the fine things which 
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a man, just as he begins to descend the staircase on leaving a drawing 
rooin, remembers he might have said, if he had had his wits about him, 
Sir John Campbell’s pamphlet seems to partake a little of this class of 
eloquence. It is intended to put before the world what he did not or 
could not say in reply to the arguments of Lord Stanley, during the 
debate on the church-rate bill. It is remarkable, however, that while 
this learned lawyer apologizes for appearing in this shape before the 
public instead of on the floor of the House of Commons, and alleges 
as the reason, the length and dryness of the details, and the necessity 
of quoting law reports and legal documents at full length, he always 
contrives to make his citations in a very abbreviated form, and, by an 
oversight, no doubt, to leave out exactly those parts which tend to 
overturn his own argument. ‘This remarkable fact is brought out 
with full effect in a pamphlet in answer to Sir John Campbell, by 
Mr. Deacon, to which only this general reference can now be made, 
for want of space. The former part of the attorney general's pam- 
phlet, relative to the early history of church rates, is said, by the 
Times newspaper, to be wholly taken from another tract. This his- 
torical sketch, and the abbreviated account of the various decisions, 
make up nearly the sum and substance of Sir John Campbell's sup- 
plement to his speeches in parliament. 


IRELAND, 


(1.) The Rey. C, Bridges delivered the charge to the synod of 
(episcopal) clergy, which met at Dublin this last month. 


(2.) Remarks on Irish and English Evangelical Preachers, and on the demand from 
England for Irish Preachers. 


( From a favourite* Correspondent of the ‘‘ Dublin Record.’’) 

“ There is another striking fact to which my attention is very forcibly 
called. I can remember Mrs. Shirley (she was the widow of the 
Mr. Shirley who had the living of Loughrea) saying that she thought 
she must go to live in England, as there was no church here in which 
she could hear the gospel. How is the matter reversed now? Ire- 
land is sending numbers of young men to England to occupy the churches 
there. These young men are invited over, and pressed to accept of cura- 
cies and livings ; and I believe it would surprise us, if we knew low 
many Irishmen have left their country, and are now settled in Kng- 
land, preaching the gospel there. Whether Irishmen should do this, 
is a question I do not mean to discuss. The temptation is, I adiuit, a 
strong one; but I am speaking only of the fact, and, as a fact, I should 
think it may be promotive of an improvement in the character of the 
preaching in England. Those who have had better opportunities than 
I have had of knowing the style of preaching among the evangelical 
clergy there, have told me that they perceived a difference between 
that and what they had been accustomed to here, not to the advantage of 


——— 





* See the éloge on him in the “ Dublin Record” of March 23rd, His signature 
is “'T. K.,” and he is ealled a separatist. It is not very difficult to know who he is, 
if his initials are real ones. 
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the former. Lam inclined, indeed, to think that there is no established 
church anywhere that numbers among its ministers so large @ - 


tion of men who preach the Pays of the grace of God in simplicity 
and purity, as the established church of Ireland. I can see some 
reasons which might serve to account for this; but such a discussion 


does not belong to my present plan. I confine myself, therefore, to’a 
mere expression of my opinion as to the fact.” 


(3.) Irregularities in Service. 
Some notice has been taken of strange irregularities in the perform- 
ance of the service at various Irish churches and chapels. There is a 
curious case of this in the “ Dublin Record” of March 23rd, which 
gives the sentence passed by Dr. Miller, the surrogate of Armagh, ou 
the Rev. John Magee, who was accused of various irregularities as to 
the service. Dr. Miller, in the sentence, says :— 


“The principal, perhaps, of these charges is, that the impugnant has habitually 
omitted to recite various parts of the liturgy in the performance of Divine service. 
It has been proved, and admitted, that the impugnant has habitually omitted to recite 
the “ Gloria Patri,” with its response, at the end of every psalm, except the last in 
the order of the service of each day; that he has omitted to recite the Lord's er, 
so as to recite it twice only in the course of the service ; and that he has omitted to 
read the prayer for the parliament when it was assembled, and the prayer for the 
lord lieutenant at all times, together with the general thanksgiving.” 


Some of these proceedings Mr. Magee defended ; some he was dis- 
posed to give up. Dr. Miller goes on:— 


‘*Upon the whole it appeared, in respect to this part of the allegation, that the 
impugnant persisted in his omissions, so far as related to the subdivisions of the 119th 
psalm, to the prayer for the parliament, to the prayer for the lord lieutenant, and to 
the general thanksgiving. No general motive for these omissions appears, except a 
desire of diminishing the length of the service ; nor can any reason be supposed why 
he should be desirous of diminishing the length of the service, except that he may 
have desired to reserve more time for the sermon which succeeded.” 


These, however, were not all the practices of Mr. Magee, as appears 
from the following extracts :— 


“The Rev. George Needham, minister of a chapel of ease in Drogheda, pre- 
sented himself to the impugnant as a sponsor at the baptism of a child of his friend, 
but was by him rejected as entertaining anti-scriptural and anti-Christian opinions, 
having seconded a resolution at a missionary meeting of Wesleyan Methodists. It 
is not an office of this court to maintain or to condemn the doctrines of the Wesleyan 
methodists ; on that question, therefore, I shall not pronounce any opinion. But I 
have to remark that Mr. Needham, as a communicant capable of reciting the creed 
the Lord’s prayer, and the commandments, possessed all the qualifications required 
by the canons of the church, and that the impugnant, therefore, transgr his 
duty in refusing to receive him as a sponsor. Nor was the case of the impugnant in 
this particular improved by offering to baptize the infant without sponsors, for this 
would have been to violate an express direction of the church; and though it may 
sometimes be necessary to depart from this direction, that the child of some poor and 
friendless person may not remain unbaptized, it surely does not follow that a minister 
may consider himself as authorized to create for himself such a case, by rejecting a 
person canonically qualified. In the case now considered, the child was actually bap- 
tized by Mr. Needham, with the permission of the impugnant, who seems to have 
attained his purpose, when he had thus made an occasion for publicly censuring the 
presumed opinions of another minister of the church. 

_ “ Ttappears, unfavourably to the impugnant, in regard to this matter, that, in speak- 
ing on the subject to the father of the infant, he used a most irreverent and unau- 
thorized expression concerning the sacrament of baptism, saying that the external act 
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is a mere hocus pocus ; and thus applying to that sacred rite of Christian initiation a 
barbarous term, belonging only to the practices of the common juggler. 

** It has so happened that the impugnant has been moreover charged with depart. 
ing from the rubric, which prescribes the method of administering the other sacra- 
ment of our church, the holy communion. It appears, that when he had presented 
the element of bread or wine to each of the persons assembled at the table at the same 
time, he recited collectively for the whole number the prayer and exhortation, which 
the rubric directs to be separately addressed to them. The plea alleged for this 
departure from the prescribed rule and established practice, is, that the number of 
communicants requires that the service should be thus abbreviated, lest many per- 
sons, especially the infirm, should by its length be induced to retire before it had 
been completed, and so to absent themselves from the concluding prayers and bene. 
diction. Unfortunately for this plea, the number of communicants in the church 
of the impugnant has been very considerably diminished under his ministry, and so 
much reduced, that no inconvenience whatsoever can be justly urged in justification 
of the abbreviated mode of celebration which he has introduced. It appears, from 
the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Foster, the rural dean of the district, including the 
parish of the impugnant, that the number of communicants in the church of St. 
Peter, at each of the two great festivals, had, in the year 1835, been reduced from 
three or four hundred to about sixty, and that for the year 1836, no report of num- 
bers had been made. The impugnant, indeed, declared in his defence, that his wish 
was to diminish rather than to increase the number of communicants.” 

Mr. Magee’s wish, in this latter respect, arose from his having 
embraced the extreme Calvinistic scheme, as appears afterwards :— 

“ Francis Collins has deposed, that he heard the impugnant declare, in the paro- 
chial school-house, that it is useless for a sinner, in his unconverted state, to pray or 
repent ; and that he heard him declare from the pulpit that repentance was of no 
avail to sinners—that sinners could do nothing for or towards their own salvation— 
and that God Almighty never intended that all mankind should be saved, or to that 
or the like effect. And lastly, the Rev. Josias Wilson, a presbyterian minister, 
attending a funeral at which the impugnant officiated, has deposed that he had heard 
him say, in addressing the assembled people, that there is no such thing in scripture 
as means of grace for unbelievers: that this made man his own saviour ; that, he 
continued, ‘the most plausible of these means is the reading of the Bible—read the 
Bible —read the Bible. I tell you, that from Genesis to Revelation, there is no 
command for an unconverted person to read a syllable of the word of God: this isa 
delusion, which, in the present day, is damning thousands of souls.’ ” 

Mr. Magee has been condemned in costs, and suspended for a fort- 
night, but has appealed. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Tuk last Number presented no very pleasant picture of things in the 
colony of Australia, as far as the disposition of the government went. 
But since that, letters have arrived, which give one or two more 
cheering features. An act of council has passed to the effect, that 
wherever 300/, are raised for the erection of a church and parsonage, 
the government may advance the same sum; that if one hundred 
adults sign a declaration of their wish for a clergyman, a salary of 
1002. may be given; if two hundred, a salary of 150/.; and if five 
hundred, a salary of 200/. Already nine clergymen are wanted ; and, 
surely, the call will not be made in vain. The secular motives are 
assuredly not strong, and yet there is nothing like destitution. Ip 
these cases, it would be desirable to have a person capable of keeping 
a school, in conjunction with his clerical duties ; and, in most of the 
cases, the population is such,as to give 150d as the salary, with the 
house and a little glebe land. 
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Besides this, the bishop has formed a joint committee of the Societ 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and Propagation of the ¢ ‘ 
to which the subscriptions have been so liberal as to do the highest 
honour to the colony. The annual subscriptions are 862/., which is 


very large; the donations for general purposes 2102, and those for 
special purposes 2,005/. 





NS. ET 
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ORDINATIONS., 


Bishop of Lichfield, Eccleshall ...... dececccoccecas csosseseee April 2nd. 

Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells Cathedral  ............ April 9th. 

Bishop of Chichester, Chichester Cathedral ............... April 9th. 

Bishop of Chester, Parish Church of Clapham, Surrey, April 23rd. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Anderson, David ...... BA. Exeter Oxford Chester. 
Armstrong, John ...... B.A. Lincoln Oxford Bath and Wells. 
Baldwin, C. F......0068. M.A. St. John’s Oxford Chester. 
Burridge, Edward...... s.c.L. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells. 
Carrow, Harry ......... BA. Trinity Oxford Bath and Wells, 
Christmas, Henry ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Chester. 

Clark, John ..... oe M.A. St. Bee’s Chester. 

Dowler, Henry Turner s.a. Magdalen Camb. Chichester. 
Floud, Thomas ......... B.A. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells. 
Goodhall, William....... s.a. Catharine Hall Camb. Bath and Wells. 
Grey, Harry ......0000. St. Edmund's H. Oxford Bath and Wells, 
Haworth, Henry ...... B.A. Queen's Camb. Chester. 
Hannay, James ......... z.A. Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells. 
King, Robert...... soccce BOA. Trinity Dublin Chester. 
Littlejohn, William D. 2.a. Corpus Christi Camb. Chichester. 
Mordaunt, Charles...... Bea. Worcester Oxford Bath and Wells. 
Sabine, John ......c.ec. . Bea. St. John’s Camb. Bath and Wells. 


Spring, Frederick J..... p.a. St. Edmund’s H.Oxford Lichfield 


Surtees, Scott F. ...... 8a. University Oxford 1 aaa So.cttedenghs 


Thomas, A. R. G....... B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. Chester. 

Tuson, Edward ......... Beas St. John’s Camb. Bath and Wells. 

Williams, James......... z.A. Christ's Camb. } "tans ud on i 

PRIESTS. 

Bastard, Henry H. ... 3.as Wadham Oxford Bath _— oe ty 
, , Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 

Carwithen, W. Henry, 3.a. Worcester Oxford } pw Bishop x Fr wri 

= ‘ash niki Bath and Wells, by |. d. 

Coxhead, William L... Bea, Trinity Camb. from Bishop of Exeter. 

Crosse, Robert ....4+. Beas Balliol Oxford — Bath nal pee iS 

re eae ir : Bath an ells, by 1. 
Dawson, William A... m.a. Christ's Camb. } from Bishop of Exeter. 


Downes, James......... BA. New Inn Hall Oxford Lichfield 

Fitzgerald, A, Otway.. 2.a. Balliol Oxford Bath and Wells. * 
th and Wells, by 1. d. 

Hodge, Charles ......... B.A. St. Edmund’s H.Oxford Gor ee York. 

Bath and Wells, by |. d. 


Karslake, J W from Bishop of Exeter. 


oceceee ..» BA. Magdalene Camb. 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Kempe, James Cory,,. 3.a. St. John’s Camb. Bath and Wells. 

. . Bath and Wells, by 1. d. 
Lott, Samuel Jordan... 3-c.t. Downing Camb. } from Bishop of ty 
Lovett, Robert ......... B.a- Trinity Dublin Bath and Wells. 
Lowther, Brabazon ... m.a. Merton Oxford Lichfield. 
Marshall, Peter C....... B.a. Wadham Oxford Bath and Wells. 
Martyn, John Waddon, 8.a. Exeter Oxford Bath and Wells, by 1, d, 


from Bishop of Exeter, 


Melhuish, Thomas W. 8.c.1. St. Peter’s Camb. ee and Wells, by |. d, 
from Bishop of Exeter, 


Melhuish, Thomas B., s.a. Exeter Oxford oe and Wells, by I. d. 
from Bishop of Exeter, 
Parsons, Daniel......... m.a. Oriel Oxford Lichfield. 
Roberts, Edmund...... ua. Trinity Dublin Jf Bath and Wells, by 1. d, 
from Bishop of Exeter, 
Rowley, Wm. Walter.. s.a. Queen's Oxford Bath and Wells. 
‘ a Bath and Wells, by |. d. 
Walter, Wm. R. Keats 2.a. Exeter Oxford from Bishop of Exeter. 
West, Gilbert Henry.. p.a. Jesus Camb. Bath and Wells. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol intends to hold his next general ordination on 
Trinity Sunday, at St. Margaret’s church, in Westminster. 








RESIGNATIONS. 

Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Putron. 
Ayling, H., the Head Mastership of the Royal Grammar School, at Guildford, Surrey. 
Baron, J.....+00+2006 Walsall V. Stafford L.& C. Earl of Bradford. 

a 
Bowen, Thomas... { Lower Guiting , UGloucesterGlo’ster Mrs, Walker. 
w. Farmeote C, 4 
East, John ......... Croscombe R. Somerset B.& W. Elizabeth Wylie. 
Fisk, George ......  Darlaston R. Stafford L.&..C. Trustees, 
Harrison, Thomas, the Sunday Evening Lectureship of St. Mary’s, Chester. 
Hook, W. F. ss. f MOY SNM Ver | Warwick L. & C. Lord Chancellor. 
oventry 
Leslie, Sir H., Bt. Sheephall V. Herts London Lord Chancellor. 


Naylor, —, Head Master of the Grammar School, Wakefield. 

Ramsden, James.. Lower Darwen P. C. Lancaster Chester Vicar of Blackburn. 
Russell, John...... Bishopstawton V. Devon 

Shuckburgh, —... Sherfield English R. Hants WinchesterR. Bristow, Esq. 
Townsend, C........ West Bromwich P. C. Stafford L.&C. Earl of Dartmouth. 





CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


The Rev. Edward Stanley, Rector of Alderley, Cheshire, (of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge,) to be Bishop of Norwich. 








Anderson, J. S. M.......05- Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 

Atthill, William ......... ..» Curate of Swanton Abbotts, Norfolk. 

Belin, Charles Joseph....... Head Master of the Royal Grammar School, Guildford, 
Surrey. 

Blackley, William ......... Domestic Chaplain to Sir Rowland Hill, Bart. 

Bleeck, William, Rector of Huish, Chaplain to the Poorhouse of the Pewsey Union. 

Carter, John........es0. peseme Head Master of the Grammar School, Wakefield. 

Cooke, William, Vicar of Bromyard, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Hereford. 

Drummond, Spencer ...... Chaplain of the Brighton Union Workhouse. 

Furnival, J., Incumbent of St. Helen’s, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Chester. 

Gream, Robert ..... dooeces Chaplain to the Earl of Abergavenny. 


Hawes, T. H. .......+..s... Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Argyll. 
Marsh, William, Rector of St. Thomas's church, Birmingham, Official to the Royal 
Peculiar of Bridgenorth. 












Royal 
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Maurice, Peter,..,.....++000- Chaplain of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Mu ve, Thomas eceneeeee 


Dean of Bristol. 


I n, H., Curate of Alverstoke, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Winchester. 


Russell, Edmund.,........ .. 
Sanders, J. W...... cmanapente 


Lecturer of All Saints’ church, Pontefract. 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Quarry-hill, Leeds. 


Scott, R. Mosseosesseeeeeeeee Chaplain to the Royal Regiment of Artillery. 


Tayler, C. B. ..00-. 


Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Mary's, Chester. 


Wood, John Ryle, Tutor of Prince George of Cambridge, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 


King. 


Worsley, C., Curate of Newport, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Winchester. 


Name. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Preferment. 


Bagshaw, W. Salmon, Thrapstone R. 


Bannerman, W.... 


West Hoathly V. 


Blagden,T. Nixson, Washington V. 


Brereton, Shovell . 
Cardale, G. C...... 
Garr, Dob osccccces 


Clayton, W. R. ... { St 


Cogswell, Norris... 
Crawley, J. L...... 
Davison, W. ..... ° 


De Stark, H. G.... 
Dolphin, J. W, ... 


Dyer, J. H. sss as 
Bet, BE cccccccence , 
Fisk, George ...... 


Fry, James ..sseeeee 


Gardiner, Wm. ... 


Glover, F. A 


Greene, Cornelius. 


Gresswell, W 


Hamilton, W. K § St. Peter-in-the-East 


Hunt, C. A 


Great Poringland R. 


Sheephall V. 
Brattleby R. 


P.C., Norwich 
Immingham V, 
Arlington V. 
Withyham R. 


Fisherton Anger R. 


Lower Guiting V. 
w. Farmcote C. 
Great Waltham V., 
Norton Bavant V. 

Walsall V. 
Sompting V. 


Rochford R. 


Charlton R., near 
Dovor 


Terwick R. 


Kilve R., w. String- 


ton V. 


V., Oxford 


Lower Darwen P. C. 


Joynes, R.S., LL. D. Gravesend R. 


Landon, George... Bishops Tawton V, 


Lodge, Oliver ...... 


Mann, Charles 


Nassey, Joshua eee 
Ottley, Lawrence.. 


Patsons, Daniel ... i 


Quirk, F...., 


‘Urner, Edward... 
Vane, Frederick... 
Wainwright, E.H. 

illiams, J.C... 


Elsworth R. 
Southery R. 


Hill Deverill P. C. 


Poughill R. 
Acton V. 


St. James’s District 2 
Church, Longton Stafford 
; Stretton P. C. 
qaatleigh, G.C... Bradford Peverell R. 
Blackrod P. C. 
West Bromwich P. C. Staffords. L. & C. 
Sherfield English R. 
Maresfield R. 
Bletchingdon R. 
Acton Burnell R. 
Farthingstone R. 


Vou. X1— May, 1837. 





Mary-at-Coslany 


County. 


Diocese. 


Patron. 


Northam. Peterboro’ Lord Chancellor 


Sussex Chiches. 
Sussex Chiches 
Norfolk Norwich 
Herts London 
Lincoln Lincoln 
' Norfolk Norwich 
Lincoln Lincoln 
Glouces. G. & B. 
Sussex Chiches. 
Wilts Sarum 
f Glouces. G.& B. 
Essex London 
Wilts Sarum 
Stafford L. & C. 
Sussex Chiches. 
Essex 
. Kent Canter. 
Sussex Chiches. 
Somerset B.& W. 
} Oxford Oxon 
Lancas. Chester 
Kent 
Devon Exon 
Camb. Ely 
Norfolk Norwich 
, P. of D. 
Wilts } of Gareins 
Devon Exon 
Suffolk § Norwich 
L. & C. 
Chester Chester 
Dorset Bristol 
Lancas. Chester 


Hants Winches. 
Sussex  Chiches. 
Oxford Oxon 
Salop L.& C. 


Lord Chancellor 
Magdalen Coll.,Oxon 
On his own Petition 
Lord Chancellor 


Balliol Coll., Oxon 
Lord Townsend 
Earl of Yarborough 
Eliz. Hodges 

Earl De La Warr 
W.H. F. Talbot, Esq. 


Mrs. Walker 


Trinity Coll., Oxon 
Lord Chancellor 
Earl of Bradford 
Henry Bottin 


London } Hon. W.T LP, Wel- 


lesley 
Rev. J. Monins. 
On his own Petition 
Balliol Coll., Oxon 
The King 
V. of Blackburn 


Rochester Lord Chancellor 


Dr. Landon 
R. Martin, Esq. 


, Preb. of Heytesbury 


Lord Chancellor 
Lord Howe 


Bishop of Lichfield 


Winton College 

V. of Bolton 

Earl of Dartmouth 
R. Bristow, Esq. 
H. H. Jackson, Fsq. 
Queen’s Coll , Oxon 
On his own Petition 


Northam. Peterboro’ Bishop of Lincoln 


4u 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron, 
Wilson, D. ....-0006 Mungrisdale P. C. Cumb. Carlisle R. of Greystoke 
Woodgate, H. A... Belbroughton R. Worces. Worces. St. Jotin’s Coll., Oxon 
Woodhouse, F. .... Moresby R. Cumb. Chester Earl of Lonsdale 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


The Lord Bishop of Norwich 
Agar, Benjamin, Brockfield Hall, near York 
Arney, Frederick.. Figheldean C. Wilts 
yy Seen hn os } Lincoln Lincoln Lord Monson 
and Incumbent of the Endowed Lectureship of All Saints, Ponte. 
fract 
Blakiston, G. F..... Belbroughton R. Worces. Worces. St. John’s Coll., Oxon 
Buck, Joseph, Wiveliscombe 
St. George R. , South- - a 
Buckland, J.,D. D. teem er . Surrey Winton Lord Chancellor 
Warborough P. C. Oxford Oxon Corp. Ch. Coll. ,Oxon, 
Carr, Thos. W. .... Croft and Skedness C. Lincoln 
Cattanach, James, Alnwick. 
Chambers, John Wm., M.A., of St. John’s College, Oxon 
Woolpit R. Suffolk Norwich 
Cobbold, J.S....06} "Shd Sheliand D. Suffolk. Norwich C. Tyrrell, Esp 
Crabtree, James, Assistant Curate of Illingworth, near Halifax 
Fraser, Hugh Woolwich R. Kent Rochester Bishop of Rochester 
Gower, William... Litthe Hempston R. Devon Exon The King 
Green, John Norton Coleparte V. Wilts Sarum = J. Pitt, Esq. 
Hallen, Washington, Stonehouse C. Glouces. 
Innes, John Botel, Thorpe-hamlet, near Norwich 
Jackson, Peter ... Silverdale C. 
Llansannan,2nd Por- nh . 
Jones, Johnna) tion, Sin R. Denbigh St. Asaph Lord Chancellor 
and Holywell V. Flint St. Asaph Jesus Coll., Oxon 
Lammin, T. P., Master of the Free Grammar School, ‘Tamworth 
Lawson, John, late C. of Bewcastle 
Levett, Nath. ...... Hubberstone C. Pembroke 
Lewis, James, Llanwenarth, Breconshire 
Martin, Edward, Kingsland Road 
May, Thomas...... Roborough R. Devon Exon 
Breamore Don C. Hants Winches. ¢ 
May, Thos. C. ... and Chertsey V. Surrey Winch. } ryreeg e 
and Hale Don C. Hants Winches, Capt. Burgoyne 


Norcross, John ... j pie em t Suffolk Norwich Pemb. Hall, Camb. 


Papillon, J. R. .... Chawton R. Hants Winches. E. Knight, Esq. 

Peat, Sir R., bt.... New Brentford P. C. Middlesex London RB. of Hanwell 

Peyton, Edward, Linfield, Sussex 

Richards, George, D.D., Russel-square, London 
The King, as Prince 


Rouquet, James... West Harptree V. Somerset B. & W. } of Wales 


Rowe, John Launceston P. C, Cornwall Exon Corporation 
Scobell, G. .......4. Brattleby R. Lincoln Lincoln Balliol Coll., Oxoa 
Gravesend R. Kent Rochester Lord Chanesar 
Watson, Samuel ... and Senior Chaplain of the Ordnance Department of the ¥* 
rison of Woolwich 
Withy, Henry... Trinity 1 Cr Huds Pw. york York  B.A.Greenbead,E¥t 
Wodley, Wm Swanbourne V. Bucks Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


Atkinson, J. 
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NEWS, 





OXFORD. 
Saturday, March 25. 

On Saturday last, being the iast day of 
Lent Term, the Rev. George Bewsher, of St. 
Edmund Hall, was admitted to the Degree of 
Master of Arts; and Messrs. Henry Richard 
Eyre, of University College, and Thomas 
Beames, of Lincoln College, were adinitted 
Bachelors of Arts. 

April 3, 

On Saturday last, Messrs. Robert Trimmer, 
Bartholomew Price, and Robert Payne Smith, 
were admitted Exhibitioners on the Founda- 
tion of George Townsend, Esq., in Pembroke 
College. 

Yesterday, Mr. W. Adams, B.A., of Mer- 
ton College, was elected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

April 8. 

The Examiners appointed to decide upon 
the merits of the Theological Discourses given 
in for the two Prizes instituted under the will 
of the late Mrs. Denyer, have awarded that 
“On the Divinity of our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ,’ to the Rev. W. W. 
Stoddart, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s ; and 
that “On Original or Birth Sin, and the 
Necessity of New Birth unto Life,” to the 
Rev. H. C. Brooksbank, M. A. of Wadham. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednesday 
morning, it was unanimously resolved to con- 
fer the Degree of Doctor in Divinity, by 
diploma, upon the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
eect, and the diploma having been read and 
sen > was duly sealed with the Univer- 
sity seal. 


a Congregation holden at the same time, 
the following gentlemen were admitted to the 
I of Master cf Arts :— 

on. W. H. Dawnay, Ch. Ch., grand 
comp.; Rev. R. Jackson, Pembroke College, 
te comp. ; Rev. G. Slade, St. Edmund 
fall; T. Lloyd, Ch. Ch.; W. Bowring, 
Queen's; W. G. Ward, Fellow of Balliol. A 
C. Daman, Fellow of Oriel. 
In a Convocation holden in the afternoon 
of the same day, the Proctors of the last year 
their offices, and the new Proctors, 
having been previously elected by their re- 
Spective Colleges, were presented, for admis- 
tion, to the Vice-Chancellor ; — 

Senior Proctor —The Rev. William James 
Butler, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College. 

Junior Proctor —The Rev. William John 
Meech, M.A., Fellow of New College. 

The former was presented the Rev. 

we Edwards, B.D., Vice-President of 
lagdalen ; the latter by the Rev. Robert 
John Rolles, M.A., Sub-Warden of New 

“lege, (the Heads of their respective Col- 

being necessarily absent from the Uni- 





versity.) After making the Parliamentary 
declaration, taking the usual oaths, and being 
admitted by the Vice-Chancellor, with the 
accustomed ceremonies, to the office of the 
Proctorship, the new Proctors nominated the 
following gentlemen to be Pro. Proctors for 
the ensuing year :— 

Rev. J. W. Hughes, M.A., Trinity Coll. 

Rev. G. A. Browne, M.A., Magdalen Coll, 

= sil Pret } Fellows of New College. 

On Thursday tbe following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—F. T.. Pratt, St. 
John’s. 

Bachelor in Divinity—R. Hussey, Stadent 
of Ch. Ch. 

Yesterday, Mr. W. J. Upton, Scholar of 
New College, was admitted an Actual Fellow 
of that Society. 

April 15. 

Worcester College. — Two Scholarships, 
on Dr, Clarke's Foundation, will be filled up 
on the 9th of May next. The Scholars to be 
elected “out of such persons as are born of 
English parents, in the provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, and none other, A prefer- 
ence is given, ‘‘cateris paribus,” to the 
Orphans of Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land. ‘The certificates must be delivered in to 
the Vice-Provost by the 6th of May. 

Merton College.—There will be an Elee- 
tion of Three Postmasters in the above College 
in the fourth week of May. Candidates must 
have attained the age of 17, and not exceeded 
the age of 20 years. The Examinations will 
commence on Tuesday, the 23rd of May ; and 
the certificates of baptism, and testimonials 
from their respective College or School, must 
be delivered to the Warden, on Monday, 
May 22nd. 

At a Meeting of the Heads of Colleges on 
Tuesday last, the Rev. H. A.Woodgate, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s, was appointed Bampton 
Lecturer for the ensuing year. 

In a Congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the fallowwiag Dageees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—A. E. Somerset, Stu- 
dent of Ch. Ch.; E. F. R. Talbot, Student 
of Ch. Ch.; J. P. Hugo, Fellow of Exeter ; 
A. C. Yard, Exeter; Rev. W. H. Carwithen, 
Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. H. G. Eland, 
Magdalen Hall; H. D. D. liug, Pem- 
rm ; 'T. J. Brown, Fellow of New College. 

April 22. 

Tarnity Cottece.—There will be an elec- 
tion of two Scholars on Monday, the 22nd of 
May. Candidates must be above 16, and 
under 20 years of age, and will be required to 
present, in person, to the President, certificates 
of baptism, and testimonials of conduct, toge- 
ther with a Latin Epistle to request permission 
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to offer themselves, at nine o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, ay 17. . 

In a convocation holden on Monday last, it 
was determined that the ministry or assistants 
in the Bodleian Library should no longer be, 
of necessity, members of the University; and 
the stipends payable to those officers 
should, for the future, instead of being a fixed 
sum by statute, be at the discretion of the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and the 
Curators of the Bodleian Library. 

It was also Sa in the same convocation, 
to place at the disposal of the Curators of the 
Bodleian Library an annual sum of .£'400, for 
five years, for the purpose of enabling them to 
complete the catalogue of that Library, already 
in so forward a state as to justify a confident 
expectation that, with this assistance, a com- 
mencement of printing may be made in the 
course of the ensuing summer. 

‘. ab the following Degrees were con- 
wed: 


Masters of Arts—F. T. Scott, Worcester ; 
Rev. G. Austen, St. John’s; Rev. H. B. 
Williams, Fellow of New. 

Bachelors of Arts—G. P. Carew, New Inn 
Hall, grand comp.; W. Benn, Queen’s; R. 
Dalton, University; W. S. Crowdy, Lincoln ; 
Hon. C. L. Courtenay, Ch. Ch. ; Hon. G. 
C. Talbot, Ch. Ch. ; W. J. Burgess, Exeter ; 
E. Smith, Magdalen Hall; F. A. Bowles, 
Magdalen Hall ; J. B. Anstis, Magdalen Hall ; 
E. McLeod, Worcester ; C. Badham, Scholar 
of Wadham; M. Morgan, Trinity; W. S. 
Thomson, Jesus; T. H. Lloyd, Brasennose ; 
M. D. French, Brasennose; G. M. Bullock, 
fellow of St. John’s; R. P. Buller, Oriel; B. 
C. Bridges, Oriel; R. J. Oliver, Pembroke. 

On Saturday last, Mr. J. S. Northcote was 
elected and admitted Scholar of Corpus Christi. 


em 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Saturday, April 1. 


On Monday week, W. A. Carter, Esq., 
Scholar of King’s College, in this University, 
was elected a Fellow of that Society. 

On Monday last, P. H. Frere, B. A., Scho- 
lar of Trinity College, was elected Fellow of 
Downing College. 

April 15. 

On Thursday, the 6th inst., the following 
gentlemen were elected Scholars of Trinity 
College, in this University :— 

Chance 
Mornton 
Roberts 
Denison 
Kingdon 
Hodgson 
Christie 
Waring 
Mathison 


Lawrence 
Eddis 
Maitland 
Freeman 


Westm. Scholars. 
Drew 
Butler 
Ellison 


UNIVERSITY NEWS. 


April 22. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday ! 
following degrees were conferred a zy 
i Honorary Master of Arts—F. G. J. Foster, 

rinity. 

Masters of Arts—W. H. Trentham, Fellow 
of St. John’s ; Rev. H. A. Bishop, Catherine 
Hall (comp.); Rev. A. Phillips, Jesus ; G 
P. Phillips, ag * 

Bachelors f rts—F. Ricardo, Trinity; 
W. Smyth, Trinity; W. C. SI “e 
John’s; E. R. Golightly, St. John's; Ww, 
Armstrong, St. John’s ; B. Jukes, 
Christi ; R. K. Cook, Corpus Christi; W, 
H. Smith, Corpus Christi; J. Chadwi 
ae Christi; W. Nicholson, Christ's; 
H. N. Heale, Christ’s ; F. Ibbotson, Christ's; 
J. Wright, Christ’s ; F. Simpson, Queen's; 
J. Sabben, Queen’s ; A. Scrivenor, Queen's; 
G. Gibbon, Catherine Hall; W. R. F. Bog. 

is, Trinity Hall; F. Fitz-John Trench, 
lagdalene ; G. Green, Caius; C. P. Miles, 
Caius. 

At the same congregation, the followi 
graces passed the Senate :— ry 

To sanction a petition to the Chancellor 
for the purpose of obtaining for Professor 
Musgrave, of Trinity College, the degree of 
Doetor in Divinity, by Royal Mandate. 

To substitute for the 5th regulation of the 
plan of Classical Examination, after admission 
ad respondendum questioni, which directs, 
“that to conduct the examination, four ex- 
aminers, appointed by colleges according to 
the cycle of Procters and Taxors, shall be 
elected by the Senate at the first co j 
after October 10 ;” the following,—namely :— 

‘* That to conduct the examination, there 
shall be four examiners, to be nominated by 
colleges in the mode hereinafter described, and 
elected by the Senate in each year, at the first 
congregation after October 10; that in this 
present year 1837, two of these examiners 
shall be nominated by the two Colleges respec- 
tively, whose turn it is to present Taxors, and 
shall, if elected by the Senate, hold their office 
for one year: and that the other two ex- 
aminers shall be nominated by the two Col 
leges respectively, whose turn it is to present 
Proctors, and shall, if elected by the Senate 
upon such nomination, and also re-electe 
A the Senate in the following year, hold their 
office for two years: that afterwards, the 
nominations shall always be made for two 

ears, by colleges according to the cycle of 

roctors, subject to the annual sanction of the 
Senate as before expressed; the nominations 
for one year according to the cycle of Taxors 
being discontinued, except on extraordiuary 
occasions of vacancy, by resignation or other- 
wise.’ 

To authorise Mr. Basevi, the architect of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, to make a contract 
for 42 column and pilaster Corinthian cap! 
for the sum of 2,276/.; also for the lunette 
over the entrance door, for four scul 


panels in the facade, and for the frieze 
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the cornices of the side porticos for the sum 
of 4741. : also for eight vases to be placed over 
the cornice of the side porticos, for the chi- 
meras at the ends of the pediment, and for 
two pieces of sculpture between the capitals 
over the above-mentioned panels for the sum 


29% 


-_—~ tae — 


DURHAM. 


Marcn 25.—At a convocation, the following 
gentlemen were ai pointed for their respective 
offices the Warden :—The Professor of 
Greek, the Professor of Mathematics, and the 
Rev. G. S. Faber, B.D., to be Examiners of 
the public Examination in Theology for the 
present year.—Mr. Francis Hunter was like- 
wise appointed Printer to the University dur- 
ing pleasure. 


—— 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


Last week, the examinations of the pupils 
at King Edward’s School, Birmingham, took 
place. The examiners were the Rev. W. H, 
Cox, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall; 
the Rev. E. A. Dayman, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College ; and the Rev. James 


Seog rear ong Tater of Chirk’ 
, r . w 
College Those who particularly 


distinguished 

were Charles Hawkins, Thomas H. Gill, John 
William Knott, Henry Keary, Frederick Ren- 
dall, and James Yates, the last three in. mathe- 
matics. ‘The examiners thus conclude ther 
observations :—‘* ‘The examiners request leave 
to subjoin the names of the following gentle. 
men, to whom they have given a ex- 
amination, and to recommend them for exhibi- 
tions to the Universities in the following order 
—George Richards, Edward H » and 
James Gough.”” The Rev. Francis Jeune, 
D.C.L., Fellow of Pembroke College, is the 
Head Master of this school. 

On the Ist of April,a public examination 
took place at the Exeter Grammar School, of 
candidates for an Exhibition on Dr. Stephens’ 
Foundation. Master C. Collyns having under- 
gone a very rigid examination by the Rev. 

ohn Huyshe and the Rev. R. H. Tripp, was 
declared, in every respect, eligible, will, 
we understand, be elected to the exhibition, 
This young gentleman is the eldest son of the 
Rev. Dr. Collyns, late Head Master of the 
School. The Exhibition is 36/. 10s, a-year 


during his education at College.— Western 
Luminary. 





BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS, 

Of Sons—The lady of the Rev. D. Wat- 
kins, v. of Thornborough, Bucks (still born) ; 
of Rev. T. Fuller, Eaton place; of Rev. H. 
Curwen, Workington R. ; of Rev. C. Hebert, 
Cheltenham ; of Rev. R. Kidd, Precincts, 
Norwich ; of Rev. H. Powys, Warrington R. ; 
of Rey. E. T. Richards, Farlington R.; of 
Rev. W. H. Vernon, Carshalton R.; of Rev. 
J. Richards, Guilford ; of Rev. E. Harston, 
Burton-upon-Trent ; of Rev. J. W. Hughes ; 
of Rev. W. Barker, Sowerby, near Thirsk ; 
of Rev. J. Llewellyn, M.A. Keyworth, 
Notts; of Rev. R. Biscoe, Whitbourne, 
Herefordshire ; of Rev. H. D. ag v. 
of South Newington ; of Rev. J. W. Geldart, 
L.L.D., Hemingford Grey ; of Rev. F. G. 
Glover, Charlton R., near Dover. 

Of Daughters —The lady of the Rev. A. 
Hewlett, Astley P., near Manchester ; of Rev. 
T. Myers, Head Master of the Royal Naval 
School, Camberwell ; of Rev. G. Evezard, c. 
of Christ Church, Newgate-street ; of Rev. J. 
T. Mansel, Monmouth; of Rev. H. A. 
Bishop; of Rev. W. Fletcher, Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Derby; of Rev. 
A. W. Chatfield, Stotfold V., Beds ; of Rev. 
E. » York-place, Portman-square ; 
of Rev. >» H. Lutwide , v. of Burton Agnes, 
Yorkshire; of Rev. W. M. Oliver, Wood- 
ford, Essex ; of Rev. W. L. Davies, Principal 


of Elizabeth College, Guernsey ; of Rev. S. 
Raymond, Swindon R.; of Rev. L. Paige, 
c. of Horton, near Bradford; of Rev. H. W. 
Sibthorpe, r. of Washingborough; of Rev. 
H. S. Foyster, Harrow Weald ; of Rev. H. 
Marriott, r. of Claverton, Somerset ; of Rev. 
C. J. Clifton, Ostend ; of Rev. J. D. Baker, 
Court of Hill, Salop ; of Rev. W. J. Chess- 
hyre, Worcester; of Rev. N. Fiott, 

ware V.; Rev. W. Lockwood, Esi d; 
Rev. H. W. Rawlins, p. c. of Bishop’s Hull, 
near Taunton; Rev. E. Dix, Truro R.; 
Rev. H. Salmon, Swarraton R., Hants; Rev. 
R. Tiddeman, Magdalen Hall, Oxford; Rev. 
Ww. H, Parry, Holt R., Norfolk ; Rev. R. 
Waldy, Affpuddle V., Dorset; Rev. H. A. 
Bishop, Croydon, Cambrid hire ; Rev. J. 


Hull, Poulton le — Vey 3 ° 
J. H. Murray, Bath. 
MARRIAGES, 
Rev. F. De Chair, r. of East , Kent, 


to Louisa Jane, eldest d. of R. M. Raikes, 
Esq.; Rev. J. O. Seager, Master of Stevenage 
Grammar School, Herts, to Elizabeth Anne, 
eldest d. of the Rev. T. R. Gleadow, r. of 
that parish; Rev. J. Bradford, of Newton 
Abbot, to Tamesin, d. of Captain Mapleton, 
R.N.; Rev. R. Mosley, of Ipswich, to Su- 
sannah Eden, eldest d. of the late J. E. Leeds, 
Esq., of Chelsea College ; Rev. J. H. A. 
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Rudd, H. ©. Chaplain, Chinsurah, late of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, to Matilda 
Mary, only d. of the late Captain J. Rainey, 
of the 7th Bengal Cavalry; Venerable G. 
Glover, M.A., Archdeacon of Sudbury, to 
Susan, relict of R. Reeve, Esq., M.D., of 
Brawndale, Norfolk; Rev. St. Vincent L. 
Hammick, M. A., v. of Melton Abbott, Devon- 
shire, and second son of Sir S. L. Hammick, 
Bart., to Mary, d. of R. Alexander, Esq., of 
Gloucester-place, London ; Rev. R. P. Jones, 
M.A., r. of Charfield, Gloucestershire, to 
Elizabeth Charlotte, widow of Captain K. 
White, R.N., and d. of the late J. Neeld, Esq., 
of Gloucester-place, Portman-square, London ; 
Rev. T. W. Carr, B.A,, ec. of Bouthborou h, 
Kent, to Joanna Maria, d. of the Hon. Mrs. 
Childers, of Brighton; Rev. C. Cheyne, 
M.A,, of Christ’s Hospital, London, to Sarah 
Anne, d. of the Rev. Tr H. Horne, B.D., r. 
of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St, 
Nicholas Acons, Lombard-street, London ; 
Rev. T. T. Haverfield, B.D., r. of Godding- 
ton, to Caroline Sophia, relict of E. Bryant, 
Esq., of Lansdowne House, ey ; 
Rev. J. M. Harington, M.A., r. of Chalbury, 
Dorset, to Mary Rebecca, eldest d. of the late 
Rev. H. J. Maddock, p. e. of Trinity Church, 
Huddersfield, Yorkshire; Rev. A. Hanbury, 
late of St. Mary Hall, Oxon, to Louisa, third 
d. of Mr. M. R. Roe, of Lowestoft ; Rev. J. 
W. Dolphin, B. A., of Lower Guiting, Glouces- 
tershire, to Jane, eldest d. of Mr. Wynne, of 
Sudely Castle; Rev. G. H. Porter, of Marles- 
ford, Suffolk, to Mary, youngest d. of the late 
John Mills, Esq., of Rickinghall ; Rev. J. P. 
Higman, r.of Fakenham, to Anastasia Reed, of 
that place; Rev. W. Harrison, to Juliet, d. of 
the Rev. J. Brackenbury, M.A. ; Rev. J. 8S: 
Winter, to A. Noble, ‘a of the late J. F. 
Naish, Esq., of Wootton Wawen, in the county 
of Warwick ; Rev. R. J. Wilberforce, v. of 
East Farleigh, to Jane, eldest d. of the late D. 
Legard, Esq.; Rev. D. Hogarth, to Hannah 
Prudence, youngest d. of the late G. N. H. 
Bohun, Esq. ; Rev. R. Quarrell, to Jane, 









EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


d. of S. Billin , «3 Rev, " 
R. Pigg ott, B.A., of Woniora’ — 
shire, to Catherine Elizabeth, only d. of Mr, 
J. Debaufer, of Peckham-rye, Surrey; Rey, 
J. R. Johnson, v. of Rattery, to Sophia Har- 
riette, second d. of the late C. E. Prescott, 
Esq. ; Rev. J. Baillie, v. of Lissington, Lin. 
colnshire, to Cecilia Mary, d. of the Rey. C, 
Hawkins, Canon Residentiary of York ; Rey, 
J. Conroy, c. of Urney, diocese of Derry, to 
Miss M. A. Flood, neice of the late Rev. §, 
Hamilton, r. of Strabane, Ireland ; Rey. J. 
H. Barker, M.A., c. of St. Peter's, Hereford, 
to Jane, yo t d. of the late W. Lingen, 
Esq., of Burghill-lodge, Herefordshire; Rey, 
J. G. Longueville, M.A., of West Felton, 
Shropshire, to Agnes, second d. of the late J, 
T. Swainson, Esq., Collector of the Customs 
at Liverpool ; Rev. S. Dod Wilde, v. of 
Fletching, Sussex, and Chaplain to the Earl 
of Shetheld, to Julia Pellew Holford Wilson, 
youngest d. of the late Sir T. M. Wilson, 
3art.; Rev. F. Skinner, minister of Mount- 
street Chapel, to Martha, d. of the late Mr. 
J. Eccles, cotton-spinner, of Lower Darwen; 
Rev. J. Matthews, v. of Sherburn, Yorkshire, 
to Miss E. R. Pratt; Rev. J. Taylor, of 
Snowden Cottage, to Miss Johnson, of Hope 
terrace, Chard; Rev. J. B. Gordon, to Mary, 
only d. of the Rev. Dr. Bell, of Lissenure 
House, Ireland; Rev. M. Clarke, r. of Shro- 
nell, in the diocese of Cashel, to Maria, second 
d. of W. Hill, Esq., of Donnybrooke, Cork; 
Rev. J. M. Williams, of Plas-Dolanog, Mont- 
gomeryshire, to Mary, second d, of the Rev, 
J. B. Bright, of Totterton House, and y. of 
Lydbury North, Shropshire; Rev. R. Brick 
dale, r. of Felthorpe, and v. of Ringland, 
Norfolk, to Elvire Wilhelmine, eldest d. of 
the late C. Bancel, M.D., of Bethune, Knight 
of the Legion of Honour ; Rev. A. Morgea, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his ne » third 
son of Sir C. Morgan, Bart., of Tr , to 
Frances, second d. of R. Lascelles, Esq., of 
Upper Grosvenor-street. 


ed 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


BERKSHIRB. 

Dereat or tne Reapine Dissenters. 
—A meeting was held at Reading on 
Monday, April 10th, attended by nearly 
2000 persons, at which resolutions in 
favour of the ministerial church-rate aboli- 
tion scheme were proposed and seconded 
by two dissenting clergymen, Messrs. 
Hinton and A. Douglas. The church 
party had, however, assembled, and a 
counter resolution, declaring the whig pro- 


position to be subversive of the rights of 
property, and destructive of the church, 
was moved by the Rev. Mr. Yates, Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, seconded by Mr. W, 
Blandy, and carried by a majority of # 
least ten to one, amidst the most entbusi- 
astic cheers. A vote of thanks was then 
passed to the mayor, who declared 
meeting dissolved, and the company, after 
renewing their cheers for the king, 
church, and the clergy, separated, 
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dissenters looking peculiarly chagrined 
by, the triumphant defeat they had ex- 
pertenced.—Oxford Herald. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


On Easter Monday, a most respectable 
y of the inhabitants of Aston Clinton 
and the vicinity, met at dinner at the Bell 
Tan, in that village. Mr, Churchwarden 
Tlorwood in the cbair, and presented to 
the Rev. William Howard, late Curate of 
that place, a silver coffee pot, milk ewer, 
and sugar basin, the funds for the purchase 
of which had been subscribed by the pa- 
rishioners.— Bucks Herald. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

On Friday, April 14, Mr. Maunsell pre- 
sented to the House of Commons a petition 
from the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, 
under their seal, against the abolition of 
church rates ; and also petitions to the same 
effect from 26 parishes in the northern di- 
vision of Northamptonshire, many of 
them signed by every rate-payer in the 
parish. — Times. 


CHESHIRE. 
Presentation or Prate.—The con- 
gregation of St Catherine’s Church, 
Tranmere, have presented their minister, 
the Rev. William Cleminson, with a hand- 
some silver tea-service, as a token of their 
great esteem and regard,—Chester Gusette. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A great deal of excitement has prevailed 
in Devonport, in consequence of Mr. 
Willing, a dissenter, having been put for- 
ward by his party as a candidate for the 
office of churchwarden of the parish, in 
opposition to Mr. Abbot, a member of the 
established church. The contest lasted 
three days, and much animosity existed, 
in the course of which a vote of censure 
Was passed against the Rev. W. St. 
Aubyn, the chairman and rector, who, it 
appeared, voted for the dissenter (Mr. 
Willing). At the final close of the poll, 
the numbers were—for Mr. Abbot, 632 ; 
for Mr. Willing, 458; majority for the 
churchman, 174.—Salisbury Herald. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


An address to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, similar to the one got up in Sa- 
lisbury, is now lying for signature at the 
different towns in Dorsetshire. 

In achurch in this county, the clergy- 
man has, for nearly two years, given gra- 
tuitously an extra service on Sunday, and 
a Wednesday Evening Lecture. A debt of 
45s. for lighting and other expenses having 
incurred, a collection was lately 





made at the dvor to defray the same. The 
amount given was only 13s. 6d. In this 
case no blame can be attached to the pa. 
rishioners, as they are all ver tr; nor 
to the vicar, as his income is all but nomi- 
nal. Under the voluntary system thia is 
one out of many parishes that could have 
no permanent and regular religious in- 
struction—Salisbury Herald. 

A public meeting, under the auspices of 
the mayor, has been held at Lyme, to pe- 
tition the legislature in favour of the 
ministerial scheme in lieu of chureh- 
rates. The town-crier was twice sent 
round the town to summon the inhabitants. 
After waiting an bour, the mayor, Major 
Bayly, finding that about one dozen per- 
sons, out of a population of nearly $,000 
souls, attended, thought it mit to 
postpone the meeting. What made the 
scene more ludicrous was, that several of 
the inhabitants peeped in, but notwith- 
standing his worship kept exhorting them 
to ‘‘ Come up, come up,” they only laughed 
at ~ paltry exhibition, and turned away, 
— bid. 

DURHAM, 

The subscribers to the Van Mildert 
Scholarship have set apart 500. to fund a 
scholarship for theological students in the 
University of Durbam, and it is expected 
that a further sum will be applicable to 
similar purposes. —Chester Gasette. 

A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the friends of the established 
church in Sunderland was held on the $Ist 
of March, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the subject of church-rates ; 
the Rev. Robert Gray, rector, in the chair. 
The meeting was addressed by the rev, 
chairman, who, after alluding to the object 
for which they were met together, spoke 
at some length on the merits and the ne- 
cessity of a national recognition of the 
Christian religion. Mr. John Spence next 
addressed the meeting, and contrasted the 
state of this country with others which 
recognise no religious establishment, to 
prove the superiority of the land we live 
in. The meeting was afterwards ad- 
dressed by the Rev. B. Kennicott, Mr. 
G. W. Longridge, the Rev. Dr, Patterson 
of the Scoteb church, and Mr. J. J.Wright. 
Petitions to both houses of parliament, in 
favour of the continuance of church-rates, 
were unanimously adopted by the meet- 
ing; that to the House of Lords to be en- 
trusted te the Duke of Wellington, and 
that to the House of Commons to the Hon. 
A. Trevor.—Durham Advertiser. 

ESSEX. 
Tue Curtmsronn Appness,—Tbe Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury having appointed 
Saturday, April 1, at 12 o’clock, to receive 
the address recently voted to the most rev. 
primate, and the right rev. members of the 
episcopal bench, at a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Chelmsford and its immediate 
vicinity, Mr. Round, of Danbury Park, 
and Mr. Morgan Gepp, waited upon his 
Greve at Lambeth Palace, and had the 
honour to present to him the document in 
question, to which upwards of 900 signa- 
tures had been attached. The Archbishop 
returned a most kind and courteous reply, 
expressing, with much feeling, the satis- 
faction with which his right rev. brethren 
and himself regarded the approval which 
the address conveyed of their conduct, and 
assured the deputation it would encourage 
them to persevere in the path of public 
duty they had marked out for themselves, 
divested of all party political considera- 
tions.— Times. 

On Tuesday, April 14, the new episco- 

1 chapel at Moulsham, was consecrated 
»y the Bishop of London, who, in the 
course of his sermon, noticed the good 
effect which had been produced where new 
churches had been built, and remarked 
that there was no sure remedy against 
crime but religion. Government might 
legislate, but on the zeal and diligence of 
the clergy, under God's blessing, must 
depend our ultimate security. In notic- 
ing the grants which had been made by 
the legislature for new churches, his lord- 
ship asked if the same good could have 
been effected by expending the money on 
public works. His lordship also stated, 
that of seventy new churches which he 
had consecrated, forty were in the diocese 
of London, and eleven in the county of Es- 
sex.— Times, 

On Wednesday, April 5th, Buckhurst- 
bill Chapel, in the Parish of Chigwell, near 
Epping, was dedicated to the purposes of 
public worship, according to the forms of 
the established church, by the Bisbop of 
London. The new chapel has been en- 
dowed by the vicar of the parish, who is 
also the prebend of St. Pancras, with 40/, 
per annum, and the remaining provision 
for the clergyman will be derived from the 
pew-rents, which, it is calculated, will 
amount to above 100/.— Watchman. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Grovucester anv Brisrot Diocesan 
Cuveaca Buitpixc Association, —Ex- 
tract from a Statement drawn up at a ge- 
neral meeting of the Committee, holden at 
the palace in Gloucester, on the 30th of 
March, 1837. 
* The progress of the Association, dur- 
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ing the three or four months of its exi 

has been highly satisfactory. thea 
scriptions in the diocese already amount 
to 11,643l.—the two archdeaconries: of 
Gloucester and Bristol having contributed 
this sum in nearly equal proportions ; fur. 
ther donations are daily announced, and 
the strongest assurances of approbation 
of the plan and objects of the association 
continue to be received from all parts, 
There are 599 subscribers, of whom 253 
are clergymen, and the sums contributed 
by them exceed 4000I., a very large amount 
in a diocese where the benefices are for 
the most part poorly endowed, It jis 
known that many other clergymen are 
about to follow this liberal example of 
their brethren, but only wait to add their 
subscriptions to local collections in their 
respective parishes. 

* An opinion is said to prevail that the 
operations of the association are likely to 
be confined to building churches and cha- 
pels in towns; but such an idea is er 
roneous, as will appear jfrom considering 
the fundamental object of this charity, 
which is, to procure church accommoda- 
tion and instruction for poor populations 
destitute of the means of obtaining that 
blessing. This description includes agri- 
cultural hamlets, of which there are many 
in the diocese, having populations separated 

by a great distance, and often by consi- 
derable hills, from the parish church, to 
which, consequently, they seldom resort. 
Such places will naturally be among the 
earliest objects of the committee’s atten. 
tion. And it is respectfully suggested to 
the land owners that this institution holds 
out peculiar advantages to their tenants 
and dependents.” 

We are happy to learn that this most 
valuable association has commenced its 
operations, Ata meeting of the committee 
held at the palace, on the 13th of April, 
sum of 500/. was granted from its funds 
towards erecting a new church at White's 
Hill, in Stroud, being a detached and des- 
titute part of that parish, containing & 
population of not less than 1500 souls, 
entirely without church accommodation. 
And at the same meeting another sum of 
500/. was granted towards building a new 
church at Horsley, where the present 
edifice will only accommodate 400 out of 
a population of 4000. —— Gloucestershire 
Chronicle, April 15. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
Soutrnamptox.—A highly repeats 
Meeting took place on the Sist of March, 
at the Archery Rooms ; the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester in the chair; the objet 
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being to establish a District Church Build- 
ing Society, in connexion with the Dio- 
cesan Society established at Winchester, 
The Lord Bishop opened the business of 
the day in a very eloquent and powerful 
address, which was followed by some ex. 
cellent speeches from the movers and se.. 
conders of the resolutions adopted,—viz., 
the Revds. Dr. Wilson, J. E. Shadwel],— 
Wilberforce, E. Horne, Capt. Ducane (the 
Mayor), Capt. Breton, Dr. Oke, George 
Wheeler, Esq., and our esteemed Member, 
J.B. Hoy, Esq. The Rev. J. E. Shad- 
well was appointed secretary to the Dis- 
trict, and a committee of clergymen and 
gentlemen was also appointed. A large 
number of donations and subscriptions 
were paid on leaving, which will, no doubt, 
be much increased immediately. George 
Wheeler, Esq., with his usual liberality, 
gave a donation of £50, —Sulisbury Herald. 

A numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the nobility, clergy, and gentry, 
of the county of Hants, was held on Thurs- 
day, the 30th of March, at St. John’s 
House, Winchester ; bis Grace the Duke 
of Wellington in the chair; for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Church-building So- 
ciety for the diocese of Winchester. The 
meeting was attended by Lords Bolton and 
Palmerston, the Bishop of Winchester, 
the members for the county,&c.&c. Re. 
solutions were unanimously passed in 
furtherance of the object of the meeting, 
and contributions were announced, at its 
close, amounting to between 7000/1. and 
80001. ; of which sum, however, 2000/. or 
50001, are, by the donors, appropriated to 
specific churches building, or to be built, 
within the diocese. — Western Luminary. 

A memorial, signed by 172 clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Winchester, has been 
forwarded to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, warmly deprecating the alterations 
in the cathedral establishments proposed 
by the church commissioners.—Hants Ad- 
vertiser, 

Burtpinc Cuurcues.—Newrort.—A 
meeting was held at the Town-hall, at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, on Mon- 
day, April 3; the Earl of Yarborough in the 
chair; for the purpose of organizing a 
Church Building Society, which was at- 
tended by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
by the High Sheriff of the county, by the 
members of the Island, and by all the 
principal gentry and clergy of the Isle of 

ight. Several resolutions were moved 
and passed without opposition, and a very 

1 subscription was raised in aid of 
the building fund, and also a large sum 


subscribed as annual donations.—Hants 
Advertiser. 
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Consecration or St. Jonn’s Catren, 
Newrout.—The business of the preceding 
day was most appropriately followed up 
on Monday, by the consecration of the new 
church of St. John’s, on ‘Tuesday, April 4, 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. The 
church is situated at the south entrance of 
Newport ; itis built in the modern gothic 
style, and will hold 830 persons, one-thitd 
of the sittings being free. The total cost 
was 3,600/. General Worsley endowed it 
with 1000/. and the patronage vests in the 
Rev. Dr. Worsley, late of Newport, now 
of Blackheath. The incumbent is the 
Rev. Augustus Hewitt, M.A. At the 
conclusion of the service a collection wag 
made at the doors, towards the purchase 
of an organ, amounting to 801., heing only 
202. less than the estimated cost. The 
burial ground was next consecrated, and 
the company retired.— Hants Advertiser, 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


On Saturday, March 25th, a public 
meeting of the friends of the established 
church was held in the great room of the 
Shire-hall, Hereford, for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of petitioning 
both Houses of Parliament against the 
government plan for the abolition of 
church-rates. ‘There were about seven 
hundred persons present, comprising num- 
bers of the leading gentlemen of the 
county, and although there was occasion- 
ally some opposition expressed to the 
sentiments of the speakers, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the meeting appeared 
to be animated with the best spirit to- 
wards the church, anda firm determina- 
tion to support her cause by all constitu- 
tional and proper means.—HHereford Paper. 

KENT. 

On Tuesday evening, March 28th, a 
most numerous and influential meeting of 
the gentry of Canterbury took place at the 
Guildhall Concert-room in that town, for 
the purpose of voting an address to his 
Majesty, entreating him to uphold the 
principles of the Protestant established 
church ; and another to the archbishop of 
the diocese, approving of the course pur- 
sued by his grace in conjunction with 
other right rev, prelates. Dr, Carter pre. 
sided, and in a very eloquent speech eulo- 
gized the line of conduct adopted by the 
clergy in. general, deprecating the minis- 
terial plan for the abolition of church-rates, 
Numerous other gentlemen followed, all of 
whom coincided with the opinion of their 
worthy cbairman. The address to his 
Majesty was unanimously aperowen of, as 
was also that to the Archbishop of Canter. 
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bury ; and Dr. Carter was deputed to con- 
vey it to hisgrace. Thanks baving been 
voted to the chairman, the meeting sepa- 
rated.— Kentish Observer. 

On the 16th of March a meeting, most 
réspectably and numerously attended, 
called by public advertisement, was held 
at the Crown Inn, Rochester, when an 
address to his Majesty, and petitions to 
both houses of parliament, were agreed to, 
against the measure proposed by bis Ma. 
jesty’s ministers for the abolition of church- 
rates.— Times. 

LANCASHIRE, 

The members of the congregation of St. 
Peter’s church, Ashton-under-Lyne, have 
presented the Rev. T. R. Bently, B.A., 
with a gown, cassock, and hood, and a re. 
siduary purse of sovereigns, the produce 
of a subscription amongst the ladies of the 
congregation; and also a purse of one 
hundred sovereigns, subscribed by the 
gentlemen.— Manchester Courier, 

A meeting was lately called at Warring- 
ton, for the purpose of passing a motion for 
the levying of a church-rate, for some ne- 
cessary purpose, when the proposal was 
met, by some radical dissenters, by a direct 
negative. A poll was accordingly de- 
manded, and after an arduous struggle, 
the friends of the church carried their 
object by a majority of 793 votes. —Chester 
Gravette, 

Cnuren-Rares 1x Liverroor.—FEas- 
ren Turspay.—The radicals and dissent- 
ers of this town have lately been “ agi- 
tating” the church question in every quarter 
in which they possess, or are supposed to 
possess, the least influence, This morning, 
some time before the hour appointed for the 
meeting, the church of St. Nicholas was 
crowded in every part. The Rev. Jona- 
than Brooks, the senior rector, took the 
chair, After the proceedings of the select 
vestry for the past year had been duly ap- 
proved of, and the accounts read, one Mr. 
Johnson, a dissenter, moved that the item 
charged for salaries to ringers, choirs, 
organists, vergers, and sextons, be ex- 
punged from the accounts, and not allow. 
ed. ‘lhe motion found aseconder in the 
person of Mr. Hiles, another dissenter. 
On being put from the chair, it was lost 
hy an overwhelming majority, and the ac- 
counts were passed, The next point upon 
which the dissenting and radical party 
came in contact with the stanch churchmen 
was, on the question of the granting of a 
church-rate for the year ensuing. Mr. 
Shand, one of the churchwardens, moved 
that arate of one penny in the pound be 
granted, and that having been duly se- 
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conded, Mr, Blackburn, a member of 
baptist congregation, and one of the new 
corporation of the borough, moved, by way 
of amendment, that the consideration of 
the question of church-rates be postponed 
until after the determination of the legis- 
lature upon the church-rate bill, now be. 
fore them, be made known. ‘The amend. 
ment, on being put, was, like the former 
motion, lost; the majority in favour of 
granting the rate being at least ten to one, 
A greater victory by the conservative 
party has seldom, if ever, been achieved 
in thistown. A poll was demanded ; but 
the opponents of church-rates shewed too 
much generalship to proceed with it, as it 
would only tend still more to shew to the 
world the hopeless condition in which 
they are placed as far as the good and loyal 
town of Liverpool is concerned, ' 


LEICESTERSHIRE., 
Cuvurcu-Rates, — Three persons, re. 
siding in the village of ‘Thurmaston, have 
been very busy during the past week 
hawking a petition about against church. 
rates. For the last eight years, in the 


above parish, there have only been three 
church-rates, two at sixpence and one at 
fourpence in the pound. 


Two of these 
busy fellows with the petition have paid, 
during the last eight years, the enormous 
sum of tenpence each, and one no rate at 
all. — Leicester Herald, 


MIDDLESEX. 

Great Prorestant Meetinc.—A pub- 
lic meeting of the members and friends of 
the established church was held on Friday, 
April 7th, at the Horns ‘Tavern, Kenning- 
ton, for the purpose of forming a South 
London Protestant Association. Captain 
Alsager, M.P., presided. Nearly 2000 
persons were present, and the character 
of the meeting was of the highest respect- 
ability. Morning Herald. 

Funenat or Dr. Ricnarps.—On Mon- 
day, April 10th, the mortal remains of Dr. 
Richards, date rector of St. Martin-in-the 
Fields, were interred in the body of the 
church of the said parish, Seven mourn- 
ing coaches-and-four followed the hearse, 
in which were the Bishops of London and 
Salisbury, and the relatives and friends of 
the deceased. Every house in the parish 
of St. Martin-jn-the-Fields, in the hne of 
the funeral procession, was closed, in testl- 
mony of affection to the deceased, and the 
church was crowded by its most respect 
able inhabitants. The deceased, it will 
be recollected, was compelled some time 
ago to retire from the duties of vicar by 
the violent and insulting conduct of the 
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radical party, although, perhaps we ought 
rather to say, because he had devoted a 
large proportion of his income to the be- 
nefits of the parish, in which three addi- 
tional chapels of ease had been provided 
and endowed chiefly by his exertions and 
munificence.— Morning Paper. 

The church deputation from Birming- 
ham, on the 3ist March, waited, by ap- 
pointment, upon the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, at Lambeth palace. The deputa- 
tion having been most courteously received 
by the primate, Mr. Taylor proceeded to 
read the address voted at a late public 
meeting. At the close of the address, his 
Grace observed, that such an expression 
as that now before bim, was not only 
highly gratifying to his feelings, as he 
knew it would be to those of his episcopal 
brethren, but that it would operate as an 
encouragement to them to go forward with 
firmness in that path of public duty which 
they had marked out for themselves—a 
path which it ever had been, and which 
he trusted ever would be, their constant 
aim to pursue, divested of party political 
considerations. — Morning Heraid. 


The total number of petitions for and 
against the abolition of church-rates, pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, from the 
commencement of the session to the Laster 
recess, was as follows :— 


Against the abolition ...... 1778 
For the abolition 


eeeneneeceaeeeve 962 


Majority in favour of the church 816 


The committee of political dissenters 
who meet at Redcross-street, London, 
have published a long paper in support of 
the ministerial church-rate bill, signed by 
a Mr. Henry Waymouth, their chairman. 
{Another set of dissenters met at Dr. Wil- 
liams’s library, and accused Mr. Waymouth 
and his friends of taking a false title when 
they call themselves deputies of the three 
denominations, the presbyterians (? soci- 
nians) having separated. —Ep.] This 
paper, with characteristic honesty, strikes 
a balance between the petitions for and 
against the abolition of church-rates, 
closing the account on the 2nd of March, 
just when the abolition petitions were ex- 

dusted, and the anti-abolition petitions 
began to come in. The paper also de- 
elares, that tie church-rates constitute the 
most weighty of the burdens imposed upon 
issenters, (proof that they are not bur- 
ned very heavily,) but that they have 
$ in reserve, upon the plan 
Connell’s instalments. — Oxford 


other burden 
of Mr, © 
Herald. 
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A splendid piece of plate has been pre- 
sented by the parishioners of St. Botolph 
and St. Peter at Gowts, in the city of 
Lincoln, to their late curate, the! Rev, 
William Bromehead, B. A., of Lincoln Col- 
lege, in token of the estimation in which 
they hold his ministerial labours among 
them. 

Sir W. Hillary, Bart., brought before 
the meeting of delegates at Douvlas, 
the circumstances connected with the 
bishopric of the Isle of Man. It appears 
that the act of parliament, passed upon 
the report of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, which enacts that this island 
should be part of the diocese of Carlisle 
after the decease or translation of the pre- 
sent bishop, is, from the mistakes contained 
in it, totally inoperative as regards the Isle 
of Man, and will require a fresh act of 
parliament to make it effective here, Sir 
William, therefore, proposed that the dele- 
gates and other friends to the church, 
who had signed a memorial to the church 
commission last year, should now petition 
the king for the purpose of preserving the 
bishopric to the island, The motion wag 
carned,— Mona's Herald, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


A most important meeting was lately 
held at Northampton, for the purpose of 
adopting measures to protect the protestant 
interest in these kingdoms from the dan. 
gers which threaten it. The speeches de. 
livered were of a most eloquent, compre- 
hensive, and decided character. Among 
the gentry who stood forth to proclaim 
their firm attachment to our endangered 
establishment, were several who, till lately 
Whigs, have at length had their eyes 
opened to the true intentions of their 
quondam friends, who employ a misnamed 
reform to promote revolution. Of these, 
Sir George Robinson was one of the fore. 
most.—Salishury Herald. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


Groriovs Cuunce Triumen at Nor- 
TiInGuamM, — (From a Correspondent.) —- 
Tuesday in Easter week being the day 
appointed for the election of church. 
wardens in the parish of St. Mary,as soon 
as the doors of the vestry were thrown 
open the place was crowded to excess. 
Mr. Rogers, a radical dissenter, was no- 
minated to fill the office for the ensuing 
year. This gentleman was elected last 
year by the same party, without opposi- 
tion. He was seconded by Mr. Lutton, 
the proprietor of a radical newspaper. Im- 
mediately afterwards, Mr, John Hicklin, 
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a stanch churchman, the esteemed editor 
and proprietor of the Nottingham Journal, 
was proposed. Upon a show of hands the 
choice of the vestry was declared, mach 
to the confusion of the Rads, to have fallen 
upon Mr. Hicklin. The proposer of Mr. 
Rogers demanded a poll, and the following 
day was fixed. The first day terminated 
with a majority of forty-three in favour of 
Mr. Rogers; on the second, the majority 
had increased to 159. Great exultation 
prevailed amongst the church spoliation 
party, and when they found it was the in- 
tention of the conservatives to resume the 
poll on Monday, they were stigmatized as 
a set of factious oppositionists. In spite 
of these remarks, the polling recommenced 
on the Saturday, and the majority was di- 
minished to eighty-two. On Monday the 
polling was resumed, and in two bours the 
candidates stood equally on epee vat 
in the evening the church candidate was 
170 a-head, On Tuesday, when the poll 
closed, the majority had increased to 367. 
On Wednesday morning the radical can- 
didate sent in hia resignation, being fairly 
beaten out of the field. Every species of 
chicanery and electioneering finesse was 
made use of on this occasion by the enemies 
of our church, but in vain ; the eyes of the 
people were no longer to be blinded, and 
they shewed, by the readiness with which 
they voted for Mr. Hicklin, their deter mi- 
nation to support the church which their 
forefathers had built. —Standard. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


On Friday, the 17th April, the. Hon, 
and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of this 
Diocese was sworn in as Chancellor of the 
Order of the Garter, in the room of the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, deceased. His 
lordship was invested by his Majesty with 
the ensigns of the oflice, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


An address has just been forwarded 
from the deanery of Bedminster, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops, 
thanking them for their conduct respect- 
ing the church rates bill. 

A deputation of the members of the 
established church, residing at Bathwiek, 
have presented the Rev. Francis Kilvert, 
late evening lecturer of that parish, witha 
purse of one hundred guineas, accompa- 
nied by an address expressing the warm 
acknowledgments of the parishioners for 
the faithfulness with which the rev. gren- 
tleman had discharged his sacred duties. 
Salisbury Herald, 


THE MONTH. 


SUFFOLK. 

The enemies of the church sustained 
signal defeat at Ipswich, on Tuesday, 
April4. A public meeting was convened 
on that day, in compliance with a requisi- 
tion signed by “ liberals”—“ to take into 
consideration the propriety of petitioning 
the legislature in favour of the measure of 
his Majesty’s ministers, for the abolition 
of church rates.”” The friends of the 
establishment mustered in such numbers, 
that the “ Voluntaries” were completely 
driven from the field, and resolutions, de. 
precating the government, were agreed to 
almost unanimously.—Standard. 

SUSSEX. 

The radicals of Brighton have been de- 
feated hy the conservatives in the election 
of churchwardens. ‘The vicar, who has 
been assailed in the most revolting lan- 
guage, has performed his duty fearlessly, 
and has gained the good will of hundreds 
who are politically opposed to him, by bis 
dispassionate treatment of the unmanly 
and rude observations that were directed 
to him in the room when he took the 
votes.— Brighton Gazette. 

The Rev. R. Greene, many years curate 
of Shermanbury, being about to leave that 
place, the farmers presented him with o 
handsome silver cup, as a testimony of 
their high esteem for his valuable services 
during the time he was their pastor; the 
poor of the village also subscribed their 
shillings and pence to purchase a cover 
for the same.— Northampton Herald, 

( From a Correspondent.) —The clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Chichester have 
voted petitions to the House of Lords 
against the abolition of the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, and other measures of 
the church commission; and an address 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, thanking 
him for his defence of church-rates. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Disturvance at BrruincnaM Cnorcn. 
—A vestry meeting was held in St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Birmingbam, on Easter Tues- 
day, for the purpose of appointing wardens 
for the year now commeneing. ‘The Rev. 
T. Moseley, rector, took the chair, and 
having appointed Mr. J. G. Reeves 9% 
his warden, Mr. James Brown and Mr. 
John Winfield were respectively propos 
for the parish wardenship. he cbair- 
man thereupon stated, that instead 
taking a show of hands, he should call 
upon every person present to record his 
name, address, and vote. Mr. Winfield’s 
friends strongly opposed this, and after 











some time spent in arguing the propriety 
of the plan adopted by the rector, one of 
Mr. Winfield’s party proposed that Mr, 
W. should take the chair. A scene of the 
most complete confusion took place, which 
lasted about a quarter of an bour, and 
was only terminated iy the arrival of 
Messrs. Rawlins and Naden, constables, 
with a strong body of gonen, who threat. 
ened to take the leaders into custody, 
unless order were immediately restored, 
This having been in some degree effected, 
apd sufficient time having been allowed 
for all present to give their votes, the 
chairman, on inspection of the polling- 
books, declared Mr. Brown duly elected 
by a large majority. The meeting sepa- 
rated about a quarter before six o'clock ; 
having eclipsed all the stormy meetings 
which have before been held in that church. 
The rector, who displayed great firmness 
and decision in the chair, was escorted 
home by the police and a numerous body 
of friends.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 


At a numerous meeting of the clergy 
of the archdeaconry of Coventry, held 
at Meriden, on Friday, the 17th March, 
Archdeacon Spooner in the chair, it was 
resolved to petition the two Houses cf 
Parliament, and also to address the kin 
against the ministerial church-rate mea- 
sure.— Leamington Courier. 


WILTSHIRE. 


On Tuesday, April 4th, the Quarterly 
Meeting of the General Committee of the 
Salisbury Diocesan Church Building As- 
sociation was held at the school-room in 
St. Thomas’s church-yard ; the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Macdonald in the chair. The 
treasurer reported that the sums _ sub- 
scribed for the purposes of the asso- 
ciation amounted, in donations, to 
4,660/, 12s. Gd. ; and in annual subscrip- 
tions, to 2641. 7s, 6d.; making a total of 
4,925/.; of which 1,205/. 11s. have been 
contributed for special cases. ‘The meet- 
ing then proceeded to make the following 
grants:—To Trowbridge New Church, 
4001.; to the erection of a gallery in 
Calne Church, 251. ; to the enlargement 
of the chapel of Holt, in the parish of 
Bradford, 501, From this statement it 
will be seen that the association has com- 
menced its beneficial operations.—Salis- 
bury Herald, 

A vestry of the inhabitants of Potterne, 
Worton, and Marston, was held yesterday 
se'nnight, at the parish church at Potterne ; 
and a rate was granted for the use of the 
church, by consent of all the principal 
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paymasters who were present, without a 
dissentient voice.— Ibid, 


The late venerable and excellent Bishop 
of Salisbury has bequeathed to St. David's 
College, which owes its existence mainly 
to his lordship's unwearied perseverance 
and liberality while Bishop of St. David's, 
the whole of his valuable library, con- 
sisting of many thousand volumes, “ with 
the exception only of such books a8 Mrs. 
Burgess may think proper, immediately 
after his decease, to select for her own 
use and benefit.” The bishop has also 
left the sum of 3,000/. 3 per cent. Consols 
upon trust, that out of the interest thereof, 
401, per annum should be applied to the 
maintenance of the Burton, Mrs, Martha 
Moore's, and the two Eldon Scholarshi 
in this College; the remainder of 
interest to be paid to Mrs. Burgess d 

her life, and after her death to the use 
benefit of the principal, professors, and 
students of the same. It is due also to 
Mrs, Burgess to state, that the bishop 
having expressed an intention of leaving 
500/. to the college for the purpose of 
providing a suitable room for the recep- 
tion of the books, and also of presenting 
it with a copy of Owen's portrait of him- 
self, in possession of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, though he had not reduced 
his intention to a written injunction in 
his will, she has most liberally declared 
her purpose of fulfilling his lordship’s 
wishes in both these particulars. — Times. 


The Bishop of Salisbury was consecrated 
on Tuesday, the 18th April, at Lambeth 
Palace, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Ripon were present at the ceremony, 
The Rev. Mr. Tyler preached. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


A meeting of the clergy of the diocese 
of Worcester has been held in the Chap. 
ter-house of the Cathedral, for the purpose 
of petitioning the king and both houses of 
parliament against the bill now pending 
for the abolition of church-rates. Reso- 
lutions and petitions to that effect were 
unanimously adopted by the meeting, at 
which Archdeacon Ouslow presided. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The Rev. Walter Levett, vicar of Carl- 
ton, near Skipton, has sent a munificent 
donation of 1,0001. towards the erection 
of a new church there.— York Chronicle. 

Mrs. Freeman, formerly Miss Lambert, 
of Leeds, has left 1,0001. to St. John’s 
Church, in that town ; three-fourths to the 
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minister, and one-fourth for repairs.— 


Leeds Intelligencer. 

Cuvren-Rates.—The owners of lease- 
hold property under the Archbishop of 
York, in the neighbourhood of Otley, bav- 
ing taken alarm at the Chancellor ‘of the 
Exchequer’s plan for abolishing church- 
rates, have held a meeting, and sent up 
delegates to represent the injurious na- 
ture of the proposed measure as it regards 
the holders of church property. — Doncaster 
Chronicle. 

Important Perition.—The Rev. Mr. 
Higginson, and the Rev. George Lee, the 
unitarian preachers of the town of pen 
ton-upon-Hull, determined on Sunday last 
to support ministers by a petition in 
favour of the church-rates abolition bill. 

They accordingly detained some of their 
higbly numerous and respectable congre- 
gation to discuss the matter ; and although 
some difference occurred, a petition was 
resolved on. That petition was prepared, 
and on Wednesday, after it had lain for 
signature in a bookseller’s shop in Low- 
gate for two days, it had received the 
enormous number of four names attached 
to it; those of the Rev. Mr. Higginson, 
and the Rey. George Lee, 
the enormous four '—Hull Packet. 


SCOTLAND. 


Meretinc atv Perris (THe FIRST IN 
SCOTLAND) IN FAVOUR OF CnuRCH-RATES. 
—( From a Correspondent of the Times.)— 


being two of 





BOOKS, 


An extraordinary and most gratifying de- 
monstration of hostility to the ministerial 
measure for the abolition of church-rates 
in England took place here last night. 
This is the first movement of the kind in 
Scotland, and from the number, character, 
and respectability of those who attended 
the meeting, and the most decided tone of 
the resolutions unanimously adopted, we 
doubt not it will be followed by many 
others, and be productive of remarkable 
moral consequences in this part of the 
United Kingdom, Petitions to parlia- 
ment were resolved on, and similar ones 
from members of the Scotch kirk resident 
at Liverpool have been presented. 


IRELAND. 


The address to the King from the pro. 
testants of Ireland was presented, on the 
19th of April, to his Majesty, at the levee, 
by the Marquis of Downshire, the Earls 
of Roden, Bandon, Glengall, Donough- 
more, Hillsborough, Viscount Cole, Xc., 
and was most graciously received. This 
important document, embodying the loyal 
and constitutional feelings of the pee 
tants of Lreland, had above 160,000 sign 
tures, and proved the rank, laloaek 
wealth, and respectability of the firm sup- 
porters of British connexion who assem- 
bled in Dublin in January last, and who 
had subsequently affixed their names and 
residences to the address which has been 
presented to our most gracious sovereign 
— Times. 
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TUST PUBLISHED. 


ist 


The Miracles of Christ. By B. H. Draper 


Evenings with Prince Cambacerés, Second Con- and 2nd Series. 2s. each. half-bound, 

sul. By Baron Langon. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s.  Edinbureh Cabinet Library. Vol. XXII. (Lite 

boards. of King Henry VIII. By P. F. rytler. ! 
Woodland Gleaning. With 64 plates. fe. 10s. 6d. vol.) royal ismo. 5s. cloth. 

cloth. Turner’s Sacred History of the World, Vol. I! 
Corbaux’s Pearls of the East, or Gems from 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Lalla Rookh. folio. Plain, 3is. 6d. Coloured, Melvill’s Sermons at Cambridge, in February 
2s. Od, cloth. 1837. S8vo. 5s. boards. 
The Dreadful Requisition. By the Rev. Charles  Latham’s Harmonia Paulina, 8vo. 125. Meanie 
Stovel. 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. Guizot’s History of the Civilization of Euro; 
Lexerett’s Lexicon of the Latin Language. Tra lated from the French. 8vo. 12s. bas 
royal 8vo. Sis. 6d, cloth. Sermons, by the Rev. Thomas Scott, of Gaw 
Stewart on the Principles of the Law of Real cot Edited by the Rev. S. King. 5° 

Property. S8vo, 13s. boards. los. 6d. cloth. i 


History of Christ’s Hospital, witha List of the 
12mo. 


Governors, Corrected to 25th March. 
3s. Gd. boards 


Winkles’ French Cathedrals, royal 4to 


plain. 563. proofs. cloth, 














stovel’s (Rev. C.) Pastoral Appeals on Conver- 
sion. mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Mayo’s Philosophy of Living. post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
cloth. 

rhoughts in Times Past tested by Subsequent 
Events. By the Duke of Newcastle. 


i2mo. 
43. cloth. : 
Rowles’s Little Villager’s Verse Book. 2nd 
Series. i18mo. With Frontispiece. 1s. gilt. 


arwet d. 

Williams’s (Rev. J.) Narrative of the Missionary 
Enterprises in the South Sea Islands. 8vo. 
Lvs cloth. 

furton (Dr. Thomas) on the Eucharist, in Reply 
to Dr. Wiseman. demy Svo. 8s, 6d. bds, 

Truth and Error distinguished: Seven Lectures 
on the Points of Distinction between Protes- 
tant and Komish Churches. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

\uber’s Rise and Progress of the British Power 
in India. Vol. I, 8vo. 218. boards. 

Bacon’s First Impressions and Studies from Na- 
ture in Hindustan. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. cloth. 

Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences. 
vols. Svo. 42s. boards. 

Flora’s Gems, Imp. 4to. 42s. cloth. 52s. 6d, 
morocco, 

Cottle’s early Recollections of Coleridge. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 21s. With proof plates, 28s, 
cloth 

Richardson on Warming and Ventilation of 
Buildings. Svo. 10s, 6d. cloth. 

Lyra Apostolica. 2nd edition. i1Smo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth 

\ Treatise on Magnetism (from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.) By Sir David Brewster. 
Svo, 6s. cloth. 

israel’s Wanderings, by the Rev. G. D. Krum- 
macher. From the German. By the ‘Transla. 
tor of ‘ Elijah the Tishbite.’ 12m. 6s. cloth. 

Modern India, with illustrations of the Capa- 
bilities of Hindustan. By H. Spry. 
post Svo. 2is. cloth, 

‘utes of a Short Tour throngh the Midland 
Counties of Ireland, in 1836, By the Hon. 

and Rev. B. W. Noel. post 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
hin’s Condensed Commentary and Family 

Exposition of the Holy Bible. Imp. 8vo. 35s. 

cloth, royal 4to. 55s. 

fucker’s Life of Jefferson. 2 vols, 8vo. 
cloth. 

eif.formation. By a Fellow of a College. 2 
Vols, postS8vo. 16s. 

Edelman’s Sermons on the History of Joseph. 

l2mo. 48. cloth. 

Tmons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the late 
Rev. R. Moxon. l2mo0. 4s. cloth. 
Miunt’s (Rev. Henry) Sermons. 


post 


2 vols. 


i { 


23s. 


i2zmo. 6s. 
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Haynes's Prayers for Schools and large Families. 
12mo. 3s. cloth, 

fransactions of the Statistical Society. Vol. I. 
Partl. dto. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

Transportation and Colonization, or Causes of 
Comparative Failare of the Traosportation 
System. By Dr. Lang. l2mo. 6s. boards, 

Perkins’s Elements of Botany. 8vo. Coloured 
plates, 14s. Plain, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Newman's (S. P.) Practical System of Rhetoric. 
Imo. 5s. Od. cloth. 


Elements of Practical Knowledge, with Illustra: 
tions, I8mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Bishop of Chester's Sermons on the Festi- 
vals. Sth edition. Swvo. los, 6d. boarda, 
Christianity the Means of Civilization, shewn in 
the ene on Aborigines. cr, 8v0. 108, 6d. 

cioth. 

M‘Culloch’s Proofs and Illustrations of the At. 
tributes of God. 3 vols. Svo. 368, bds. 
Girdlestone’s Old Testament, with Commentary. 

Part ll. svo. Qs. cloth. 
Memoirs of Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
Son. 2vols. posts’vo. 21s. cloth. 
The Candidate for the Ministry. By the Rev. J. 
Pinder, I2mo. 5s. 6d. boards, 
The Felonry of New South Wales. 
Mudie. Svo. 108. 6d. cloth. 
The Family Library. Vol. LXII. (Sketches of 


Imposture, Deception, and Credulity,) 18mo., 
5s. cloth, 


By his 


By James 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. LXXXIX. (James's 
Foreign Statesmen, Vol. IV.) 6s. cloth. 

West Indian Scenery. By R. Bridgens, Imp. 
4to, 30s. cloth, 

Simpson's Tithe Commutation Tables. 


2nd 
edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Some Account of the Lives of the Compilers of 
the Liturgy. Collectedand Arranged from the 
best Authorities. With Notes and References. 
by the Rev, John A. Bolster, A.M., M.R.1.A., 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Cork and 
Cloyne. 

A Third Edition of Dr. Pye Smith's Scripture 
‘Testimony to the Messiah. In 3 vols. vo, 
The Christian Professor. By the Rev, J. A. 

James. 

Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons.—Summer, 
By the Rev, H. Duncan. 

A New Life of Chatterton. 
1 vol. fe. 

Summer. By Robert Mudie, Author of * The 
Hieavens, Earth, Air, Sea,” ‘‘The Spring,” 


By James Dix, Esq. 








&c. 
cloth Self-Communion. By the Rev. Dr. Morrison. 
PRICES OF THE ENGLISH FUNDS, 
rrom Marcu 24, To Apart 24, 1837. 
} per ct. Consols, Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 34 per cent. | New Sky percent, | Long Annes. 
| — 
Hiche wy é | O74 og 148 
stighest.. | Me WU Jig 2 A 
Lowest...) 90 | 893 97 98\%, 145 
| , —— vntinliie SE] EEE 
! | 
\nns.,Jan.& July. Bank Stock. India Steck. Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
' 
Highest. lai 2054 258} | 14 pm. 42 pm. 
Lowest... 143 204 | 258 27 pm. 26 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 
a a A ee a a es 





Price. | Div. | Price. | Div. 
 eueeaaiaaaeneniell END | |e ee 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...! 203 | 12 ‘London & Birmingham Rail- | 105 
Birmingham do. .......... veveeees) 218 | 9.6 | way Co. ... 1001. 85/. paid| 
Ellesmere do. .........seccsesesees | 80 3 |Grand Junction Railway do. 1 
Grand Union do.................+. 24 l 100/. 85l. paid } | 40 
Leicester and Northampton do... 77 4  |Liverpool & Manches. do........ | 200 | 10 
Monmouth do............ccecceeess | 192 10 |London Dock do..........ccceeeees | 54 | 2.10 
nL ES | 16 | 12 | West India Dock do. ............ 104 | 5 
Rochdale do..........sscsscsssseee 116 6 \East London Water Works...... 139 6 
Trent and Mersey do. .........-.. | 550 | 82.10 West Middlesex do................ 79 | 3.10 
Worcester and Birmingham do.| 8&2 4 ‘Globe Insurance Co. ............ 150 | 7 
Imperial d0s.......scccccssseeeeeees 121 | 5.7.6 
[Rock Life do. srscusvecsresenee! 6 | 5 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Crericus” is informed that his letter is not inserted, as there is doubt about the name of 
the person who offered the prize. The name sent in the second paper, does not appear in the 
list of baronets. Does not ‘* Clericus’’ think that the requiring from all candidates for orders 
a knowledge of church discipline, in union with other necessary parts of clerical knowledge, 
by means of an examination, whether by a board appointed by the Universities in the first 
shits, (as a substitute for mere certificates of attendance on lectures,) or by examini 
chaplains in the second, would be better than the institution of a mere voluntary prize 
Certainly in some bishops’ examinations of candidates, questions are always given on this 
point, as well as the others, on which a candidate ought to be informed. 


The verses of ‘‘ L.” have been received, and he is thanked for them. The only doubt as 
to their insertion arises from the two first stanzas. In speaking of the truths hidden under 
the errors of Rome, is it a view that can be supported, to say that the necessity of fasting 
and tears in those who feel the bitterness of sin, is the truth buried under the doctrine of 
purgatory ? 

“« T. S.,” “C. St. G.,” and * A. H.,” have been received. 


The Editor quite agrees with ‘ B. C.” in his dislike of pews, but doubts whether any good 
could be done by inserting extracts from writers, who think that the “ selfishness” which 
delights in pews, “‘ sees no glory in the amplitude of the divine love.” These exaggerations 
always do away the influence of a good argument. The Editor will be happy to hear from 
B. C. at any time, but the publishers will thank him to pay the postage. 


Many thanks to the kind friend who has sent another collection of ‘ Religious Advertise- 
ments.” It was to be ho that the calling attention once, to such profaneness as was 
exhibited in too many of them, would have saved the necessity of recurring to the subject. 
But some of those now sent—too many from clergy—offend so grievously in the same way, 
that it is to be feared, they too, must be published. Such people dove the light; and if 
attention is called to them three or four times, they will desist, not from good feeling, but 
from shame and fear. The only reason for not doing it at once is, that the publication of 
such profaneness as some of the last, and of the present list exhibit, is painful in the extreme 
to all serious persons. 

The Editor thinks it better not to ask the question mentioned by the same friend, as & 
ery of personality would be raised. The parties in question are always personal when their 
temper is roused, and descend even to describing men’s look and walk ; but they are cunning 
enough to raise a very loud cry, if they could, as to any personal inquiry, however harmless 
about themselves, 

The “ Commission,” dated 1662, has been received, and is very acceptable. 

“C.J, L, P.” shall have a private letter. 

The letter from Fringford, though very important, was too late. The Pluralities Bill, " 
was only seen after the letter came, and on inquiry about it. Its tremendous length, 
the variety of subjects which it embraces, prevent all notice of it now. 






















